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LIFE OF THOMAS PAINE. 



Thomas Paine was born in Thetford, county of Norfolk, 
England, January 29, 1737. His father was a staymaker by 
trade, and professed the Quaker system of religion. His parents 
were respectable though poor, which prevented their giving him 
a college education. All the learning which he possessed, was 
obtained at a eonunon English grammar school. 

He left school when he was about thirteen, and went to work 
with his father, at staymaking, where he continued two or three 
years. He then went to London, and afterwards to Dover, 
working at liis trade a few weeks in each place. About this 
time he entered on board a privateer, but was prevented from 
going in her, as he says, ** by the afTectionaie and iporal remon- 
strances of his father." Dissatisfied, however, with his profes- 
sion, he soon aflcr entered and sailed in the privateer king of 
Prussia, captain Mendez. How long he was absent is uncertain. 

In the year 1759, he settled at Sandwich, as a master-stay- 
maker, and married Mary Lambert, who died the next year. 

He obtained a situation in the excise in 1761, which he retain- 
ed Hll 1774. 

In 1771, he married Elizabeth Olive ; he lived with her but a 
short time ; a separation took place, the real cause of which, 
although a number have been assigned, as is usual in such cases, 
probably was never known to the public. After the separation 
from his wife, he went to London, where he procured an intro- 
duction to Dr. Franklin, who advised him to go to America ; this 
advice he followed,- and arrived in Philadelphia about the close of ^. 
the year 1774. Here his political career commenced. 

His first engagement was with Mr. Aitkin, a bookseller, who 
established the Pennsylvania Magazine in January, 1775, which 
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Paine edited for some time with great ability. His monodj on 
the Death of Gen. Wolfed and Reflections on the death of lord 
Clive, were first published in this magazine, and contributed much 
to its popularity. At this time he became acquainted with, and 
visited many people of the first rank ; among whom were Frank- 
lin, Rittenhouse, G. Clymer, Dr. Rush, and others. 

It was Dr. Rush who suggested to him the idea of writing 
Common Sense, which was pubUshed in January, 1776 ; and, as 
the doctor says, '< bursted from the press with an efiect which 
has rarely been produced by types and paper in any age or coun 
try." Before this work was published, it was submitted to the 
inspection of Dr. Franklin, Mr. Samuel Adams, and other dis- 
tinguished patriots, who spoke in the highest terms of it 

In the summer and autumn of 1776, he served as a volunteer 
in the American army, under Gen. Washington, and associated 
with officers of the first class. 

— The first number of The Crisis was published in December, 
1776, and had a most invigorating efiect on the spirits of the 
army, of public bodies, and of private citizens. ** These," said 
The Crisis, ** are the times that try men's souls. The summer 
soldier, and the sunshine patriot, will, in this crisis, shrink from 
the service of his country, but he that stands it now, deserves the 
Jove and thanks of man and woman." 

Three numbers of The Crisis were published in the year 1777, 
with the same success as the first 

On the 17th of April, 1777, Paine was elected Secretary to the 
Committee of Foreign Afiairs, which office he held twenty-one 
months. He also acted as clerk to the legislature of Pennsylva« 
nia about the year 1780. 

Three more numbers of T%e Crisis were published in 1778 ; 
three in 1780, in which year he wrote the pamphlet entitled Pub 
lie Good, on ^e claim of Virginia to the Western Territory. 

In 1782, four numbers of The Crisis appeared. The two last 
were written in 1783. 

-. In February, 1781, Mr. Paine accompanied Col. Laurens to 
France, where they obtained for the United States a loan of ten 
miUions of livres, and a present of six millions. On his return 
he published his Letter to the abbe Raynal, 

When the army was about to be disbanded, in 1783, Washing- 
ton used all his influence to obtain from congress some compen- 
sation for the services which Paine had rendered the country by 
his revolutionary writings. In August, 1785, Congress passed 
the following resolution : " Resolved, that the eariy, unsolicited^ 
and continued labors of Mr. Thomas Paine, in explaining and 
enforcing the principles of the late revolution, by ingenious and 
timely publications upon the nature of liberty and civil govern- 
ment, have been well received by the citizens of these states, and 
merit the approbation of congress ; and that in consideration of 
these services, and the benefits produced thereby, Mr. Paine is 
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entitled lO a liberal gratification from the United States.'* Thia 
liberal gratification was three thousand dollars ; which was all 
the compensation he ever received from government. 

Fame also received from the state of Pennsylvania 500/. cur- 
rency ; and from New-York, a fine estate of 300 acres of land, 
with a]l necessary buildings attached to it ; situated in New-Ro- 
chelle. West Chester county. 

Dis$erialion$ an Crovemment^ the affain of the Bank^ and 
Paper Money, was published in 17S6. The occasion of it was 
as follows : In the year 1780, when the British army had over- 
run the southern states ; when the finances of the country were 
exhausted ; and the American army were in the greatest distress, 
a voluntary subscrijfStion for its relief was proposed in Philadel- 
phia. The amount raised in this t^ay was three hundred thousand 
pounds ;* which was aflerwards converted into a bank by the 
subscribers, headed by Robert Morris, and supplied the wants of 
the army. This supply was probably instrumental in enabling 
Washington to carry into effect his well-concerted plan against 
Comwallis. This bank was incorporated by congress in 1781, 
and further incorporated by an act of the Pennsylvania legislature 
the following year. ^ 

*• When the war was over — when extreme distress had ceased, 
and the services which the bank had rendered were forgotten, it 
was attacked as an institution incompatible with individual pros- 
perity, and public safety. The . legislature of Pennsylvania was 
urgently petitioned to repeal their act of incorporation. The 
petitions were referred to a select commitee who reported in favor 
of its repeaL Here was an attempt, under the pretence of pro 
moting liberty, happiness, and safety, to violate them all by a 
most tyrannical invasion of private property ! Paine, very un- 
ceremoniously and vigorously, assailed both the assembly and its 
petitioners, and probably averted the act of despotism which the 
free^nen were about to commit." 

Paine sailed from the United States, in April, 1787, for France, 
where he exhibited the model of a bridge, of his invention, to the 
academy of sciences. From France he passed over to £ngland, 
and arrived in London, September, 1787. 

While in England, Paine became acquainted with Mr. Thomas 
Walker, of Manchester, the friend and companion of Fox. He 
was a liberal encourager of the arts ; and, with his assistance, 
Paine was enabled to have an arch of his bridge cast in iron, at 
Rotherham, in Yorkshire. The bridge obtained for him a high 
reputation among the mathematicians of Europe. 

Early in the year 1788, he published in London, Prospects on 
the RtUficon, The United Provinces, and France, being embroil- 
ed with Prussia, it was supposed that England would be drawn 
into the quarrel. It was written on this subject. 

* Mr* Paine subscribed 50QL 
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,Thc Rights of Marif part first, was published in London, in 
March, 1791, and gained as much popularity in England, as his 
C(nitnon Sense had in the United States. 

In February, 1792, the second part of the Rights of Man was 
pubhshed in London. In May, of the same year, the king issued 
a proclamation for suppressing all'^seditious and Ubellous works \" 
designating none, but evidently aiming at the Rights of J\Ian. 
The attorney-general commenced a prosecution the same day 
against Paine, as the author. 

His trial was to come on the following December. In Sep- 
. tember, preceding, a French deputation announced to him his 
election to the national convention, from the department of Ca- 
lais. He immediately lefl England ; but his trial came on as if 
he were present — for libellous passages in the Rights of Man^ 
and of course a verdict of guilty was rendered. It is never very 
difficult for the British government, in state prosecutions, to have 
a verdict awarded in its favor. 

In the national convention, Paine voted for the trial of Louis 
XYI. and, on the trial, delivered a speech in favor of preserving 
his hfe. 

The French convention, in December, 1793, passed a decree 
for the expulsion of all members from it who were foreigners by 
birth ; and by consequence Paine was expelled. This decree 
was followed by another the same month, for imprisoning every 
man in France who was bom in England. Under this decree he 
was thrown into prison. He had just finished the first part of 
the Age of Reason^ which he left with Mr. Barlow, when he was 
arrested. His confinement lasted eleven months, from Dec. 
1793, to Nov. 1794. Afler his liberation, he found an asylum 
in the house of Mr. Monroe, the American minister in France, 
where he continued eighteen months. He resumed his seat in 
the national convention, on the invitation of that body. 

His next work was a pamphlet On the English system of 
Finance^ published April, 1796. In July following, he published 
his Letter to general Washington, 

In October, 1796, he published the second part of the .Age oj 
Reason^ and in the year following, a Letter to the hon. Thomas 
Etrskincj a pamphlet entitled Agrarian Justice^ and a Letter to 
the people and armies of France. This was his last publication 
in France. 

Paine now wished to return to the United States, which was 
no easy matter : the fleets of Great Britain covered the ocean, 
having received orders to search for him in all vessels leaving 
France. He made arrangements for accompanying Mr. Monroe 
home, which circumstances, fortunately for him, prevented ; as 
the vessel in which he embarked was boarded by a British frigate, 
and strictly searched. After a number of unsuccessful attempts 
to procure a safe passage, he finally succeeded, and arrived at 
Baltimore, Oct. 30, 1802. From thence he went to Washington, 
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when he continuei five oV six months. While there he wrote 
ferenl letters, addressed To the people of the United States, 

Besides the works here enumerated, Paine was the author of 
several minor productions, and among them a number of pieces 
of poetry ; the best of which are the monody On the death of 
general Wolfe^ and the CatUe in the Air, 

In May, 1808, he went to New- York, with the intention of re- 
siding there. His estate in New-Rochelle, West Chester county, 
Imd greatly increased in value during his absence of fourteen 
years. Here, and in the city of New-Tork, he resided till his 
death, which occurred in the latter place. He was removed to 
New-Rochelle, and buried on his estate, and this inscription, at 
Ibs own request, placed on his tombstone. <* Thomas Paine, 
author of Common Sense : died June 8th, 1809, aged 72 years 
and 5 months." 

Probably no man ever was more abused by writers than Tho- 
mas Paine. Nothmg like an impartial history of his life and 
writings has been published : he seems, according to his biogra- 
pners, a rora ams — a man without one good quality ; who Uved 
more than seventy y^u^ without ever peribrming one good action 
with a good intention. Some occurrences, on which it would be 
ridiculous in men of sense not to bestow praise, they have, wisely 
for their plan, passed slightly over. But invariably, where there 
was room to lumg a doubt, they have attributed the worst of mo- 
tives to him. 

That his publications during the American revolution, were of 
eminent service to this country, cannot be disputed. And al- 
though now every one is familiar with, and advocates the senti- 
ments contained in them, it should be recollected that they were 
nearly original, and dangerous to be acknowledged at that time* 
When Common Sense was written, it was very difficult to get 
any one in Philadelphia who would run the risk of printing it. A 
Scotchman was at last induced to undertake it 

Some of our greatest men have borne testimony to the efficacy 
of this work. Among them, Ramsay, in his History of the Re- 
volution, says — "Nothing could have been better timed than this 
performance, (Common Sense.) In unison with the feelings and 
sentiments of the people, it has produced surprising effects. 
Many thousands were convinced, and were led to approve and 
long for a separation from the mother country." And Gordon 
sajTS, *^ No publication has so much promoted the spirit of inde- 
pendency as Common Sense. It has produced most astonishing 
effects." 

The numbers of the Crisis were intended to invigorate the 
spirits of the Americans ; show the necessity of a strict union of 
the states ; the importance of combined operations ;— or ridicule 
the attempts of Great Britain to subjugate this country while so 
united. Among the latter, the one addressed to lord Howe 
stands conspicuous, as a most finished piece of sarcastic rebuke. 
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Of his European political publications, flUch has been and 
may be said. That the government of Great Britain was then, 
ana is now, corrupt — that the great body of the people are op- 
pressed for the benefit of the few — that the people in fact have 
no influence in the administration ; being always oppressed by a 
large majority of members in both houses of parliament bought 
for the purpose — and that they are borne down to the dust by 
taxation, is well known to those who wish to know it. 

Paine's object was to open the eyes of the people to a proper 
sense of their rights. To prove to them that it was lawful to re- 
move any and every one from office when they ceased to act for 
the good of the community. To show them that a king, if tole- 
rated at all, was the servant of a people, — Abound to direct their 
aflairs with a view to their best interests, and not waste their 
wealth, and sacrifice their lives, in foreign intrigues and wars, for 
his individual fame. 

That his writings on this subject tended to, and came very near 
producing, a revolution in that country, is certain. And nothing 
but a complete revolution can reinstate the people in their rights. 
Petitions and remonstrances are worse than useless, as has been 
seen in innumerable instances, and among the number. North 
America was one : all the ability of the country was put in requi- 
sition to wpplicate for a redress of grievances, and what was the 
result ? Derision and contempt. Inveterate diseases cannot be 
cured by the application of mi& and water ; the remedy must be 
proportioned to their virulence. 



The foregoing, with some slight omissions, is copied from a 
sketch prefixed to the political writings of Mr. Paine, published 
at Charlestown, Mass. in 1824. The writer, although he has 
given correct outlines of the author's life, does not seem to be 
aware of the different productions which have appeared upon the 
subject 

Two impartial memoirs of his life were published in London, 

in 1819, which do ample justice to his character and writings. 

One by W. T. Sherwin, 8vo. pp. 232. The other by Thomaj 

' Clio Rickman, including some miscellaneous pieces of Paine 

8vo. pp. 277. 

Mr. Sherwin makes the following remarks in the preface to 
his work: 

** Two lives of Mr. Paine have already appeared. The first 
of these was published about twenty-seven years ago, and pur- 
ports to be the production of < Francis Oldys, A. M. of the Uni- 
versity of Philadelphia.' This work, though written with some 
abiliUr* i« filled with falsehoods which detect. themselves* and 
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whicht consequentljf need no refutation. It is, therefore, onljr 
necessary to state, that * Francis Oldys' was a fictitious name« 
adopted with no other view than that of giving currency to the 
book ; that the real author was George Chalmers, at that period 
one of the clerks of the board of plantations ; and that he was 
employed by lord Hawksbuiy, (now called earl of Liverpool,) to 
write die work, for which he was to receive five hundred pounds, 
in the event of his executing it to the satisfaction of his employer* 
These facts have been admitted by the anonymous assassin, 
Chalmers himself, and they require no comment. 

** The second life of Mr. Paine is the production of an Eng- 
lish emigrant, of the name of Cheetham. This was published 
at New-York, in 1809. The writer, exclusive of his being a 
treacherous apostate, was an illiterate blockhead ; his misrepre- 
sentations have not even the dress of decent language to recom 
mend them, and the frequent contradictions with which the book 
abounds, must entitle it to the contempt of every reader. 

*« Such are the persons who have attempted to blacken the re-> 
putation of one of the most enlightened and benevolent men that 
ever lived. I trust the reader wUl find that I have adopted a very 
different course ; that I have paid a scrupulous attention to truth, 
and that, without considering whether it made for or against the 
subject I was writing upon. 

^ Nearly ten years hkye elapsed since the death of Mr. Paine. 
An authentic account of his life cannot, therefore, be considered 
premature. Besides which, it is presumed that the last ten years 
have afforded some opportunities of trying the strength of his 
opinions. The pressure of public calamity has rendered those 
principles popular, which the mere force of reasoning could not ; 
and however gloomy appearances may have hitherto been, there 
is now, it is to be hoped, some prospect that Uruth will force its 
way even to thrones.' " 

It is evident that the writer of the previous sketch had seen 
no other life of our author than the infamous production, above 
noticed, of James Cheetham ; which, although it furnishes dates 
of his publications and eventful periods of his life, falsifies and 
perverts every motive by which he was actuated. Cheetham 
incorporates the fictions of the spurious Francis Oldys, with his 
own farrago of disgusting absurdities. Par nobile fratrum. 

As this work has had an extensive circulation, it will not be 
amiss, that the public may be enabled to estimate his credibility, 
to say a few words respecting the character of this calumniator. 

James Cheetham arrived in this country about six or seven 
years before Mr. Paine's return from France. He had been 
persecuted for some acts hostile to the government, and came 
here a flaming democrat. He was a man of limited education, 
a hatter by trade ; in which business he established himself in 
this city. 

Smarting from the mortification he had met with m his own 

TOL. I. 2 
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eoimtiyt and being naturally vindictive, he entered violently into 
the party squabbles of that day ; and possessing a large share ol 
impudence, joined to talents adapted to abusive personal warfare 
in the conflicts of party, he soon brought himself into some no- 
tice. His having been prosecuted by the government of England 
for political causes, contributed, in some measure, to raise him in 
the estimation of the party to which he attached himself. They 
looked upon him as a persecuted patriot, and felt disposed to 
promote his interest. In fine, David Deniston took him into 
partnership in a newspaper establishment, called << The Citizen." 
Of this he became the principal editor. 

On Mr. Paine's arrival, he immediately paid his court to him, 
professing to be an enthusiastic admirer of his principles, politi- 
cal and religious. He took an active part in procuring subscri- 
bers to a public dinner, given in honor of Mr. Paine, at the city 
iiotel ; andj soon afler, invited him, with a number of friends, to 
dine at his own house. 

A friendly intercourse subsisted between them as long as 
Oheetham adhered to the cause he had espoused. But the latter 
was at length induced to turn his malignant pen against the ad- 
ministration of Mr. Jefierson. He attacked the then existing 
embargo, in the most virulent manner, roundly charging the go- 
vernment with being under French influence. 

In consequence of the part taken by him upon this occasion, 
lie was expelled from the Tammany society ; and a pubUc meet- 
ing was called in the Paric, of citizens friendly to the measures 
of the government, and his paper was declared to be no longer 
the organ of the republican party. 

* Upon this, Gheetham made a most vehement attack upon Mr. 
De Witt Clinton, who, by his own solicitation, had presided at 
that meeting, explicitly charging him with advising the course 
which had led to his degradation. His rage was levelled equally 
against the whole republican party, stigmatizing them, as is the 
custom of vulgar minds, with ridiculous epithets, such as Mart- 
ling-men, from the name of the person who kept the house in 
which they held their meetings, and the place itself, the pig-sty. 

Finding, at length, that his raving produced httle effect ; that 
he could induce but few of those with whom he had formerly 
acted to join his standard, and that the party which had acted 
uniformly against the administration of Jefferson, although they 
loved the treason, despised the traitor, he made up his mind to 
return to England ; and was actually, a little before his death, 
making arrangements for that purpose. He declared it to be his 
intention to publish a paper in England, in support of the govern- 
ment against Cobbett, who was then advocating the popular cause. 
To prepare for himself a favorable reception, he affected to pay 
great respect to religion ; which drew from Paine the following 
remark, that *' Cheetham was a hypocrite in religion, and a John 
Bun m politics." His abuse of Paine, as he confessed to an 
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intfmate friend^ Charles Christian, was with a view of ingratiating 
himself with the court party in England. 

The following facts, place the character of this genuine lago 
in its true light 

With a view of injuring the memory of Paine, he takes a cir- 
cuitous course, hy impugning tiic reputation of a lady of his 
acquaintance, Mrs. Bonneville. For this calumny, Mrs. B 
brought an action, in a criminal court, and he was fined $250. 

For political effect, he charged a gentleman with cheating a| 
cards ; and, on his trial for the libel, acknowledged the falsity of 
the charge, and threw himself upon the mercy of the court, plead* 
ing poverty. In this case, he was mulcted in the sum of $1,000* 

To fill up the measure of depravity, and, as it were, to show 
there was no 'species of baseness to which he would not desceBd» 
he perpetrated the following outrage. 

For the purpose of producing a hostile rencounter between two 
gentlemen, he reiterated for months, in his paper, that one, whom 
he named, was the greatest villain or the greatest paltroon in 
the state, if he did not demand satisfaction for the accusations 
brought against him by the other, which he specified. He thus, 
in conjunction with Tunis Wortman, who was employed to write 
a pamphlet to the same import, actually caused the fatal meetings 
which terminated in the fall of one of the parties. Then, lago- 
like, he dressed his paper in black, the emblem of his heart, and« 
putting a badge of mourning upon his arm, followed the body of 
the deceased to the grave. The villainy and wickedness of thi* 
course could be equalled only by the conduct of the prompters 
behind the scenes, who, by tampering with the coroner for six 
days in succession, finally coerced the inquest which sat upon 
the case, to return a verdict of murder ! 

No editor of a paper, or party writer, in this country, ever in- 
dulged in personal abuse to a greater extent than James Cheet- 
ham. That Mr. Paine should receive a large share of that 
abuse, will not appear strange to those well acquainted with the 
two characters. Paine, through the course of a long life, never 
swerved, for a moment, from a rigid adhesion to the cause he had 
espoused, the cause of man, the cause of human liberty and jus- 
tice. Cheetham, a renegado in politics, without principle or 
stability of character, whose only tact, as a writer, consisted in 
low \ailgar vituperation, in which he has certainly been rivalled 
by few. But, there are testimonies on record of Mr. Paine's 
character and worth, which defy the malice of his enemies to 
invalidate or assail. It is sufGcient to notice those of Dr. Rush| 
Joel Barlow, and Thomas Jefferson. To the two former, Cheet- 
ham, when he undertook to write the life of Paine, addressed 
letters requesting information, taking care, at the same time, to 
throw out base insinuations against him, with the hope of draw- 
ing from them an echo of his vile sentiments. He evidently 
expected to coerce them into his views, arrogantly presuming 
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they did not possess sufficient moral courage to vindicate the 
man who had met with such unqualified censure from the enemies 
of civil and religious liberty. In this he was mistaken. Mr. 
Barlow's answer contained truths so flattering to the character 
and principles of Paine, as to convince Cheetham that no part of 
it would answer his purpose, and he returned the letter. Dr. 
Rush's answer he incorporated into his tirade against Paine. Dr. 
Rush speaks in the highest terms of commendation of his early 
services to this countiy in her revolutionary struggle. His hu- 
manity and love of justice first attracted the notice of the Doctor, 
as the following extracts from his letter evince. 

" About the year 1775, (says Dr. Rush,) I met him accident 
ally in Mr. Aitkin's bookstore, and was introduced to him by Mr. 
Aitkin. We conversed a few minutes, when I lefl him. Soon 
aflerwards, I read a short essay, with which I was much pleased, 
in one of Bradford's papers, against the slavery of the Africans 
in our country, and which I was informed was written by Mr 
Paine. This excited my desire to be better acquainted with him 
We met soon aflerwards in Mr. Aitkin's bookstore, where' I did 
homage to his principles and his pen, upon the subject of the 
enslaved Africans." " I possess one of his letters writ- 
ten to me from France, upon the subject of the abolition of the 
slave trade. An extract from it was published in the Columbian 
Magazine." 

I shall now advert to the letter of Joel Barlow, which Cheet- 
ham rejected, as unsuiting to his purpose, and which gives as fair 
a sketch of the character of Paine, as was probably ever drawn 
of any man. His habits, particularly that of intemperance, which 
has been mainly relied upon by his enemies as affording a subject 
of accusation, has been grossly misrepresented. His uniform 
custom, while he resided on his farm, at New-Rochelle, as his 
fturmer attests, was to drink water at dinner, and one common 
tumbler of sweetened rum and water immediately afler, and the 
same in the evening. He could, in fact, drink but little ardent 
liquor, without showing its effects ; and when in company, and 
drinking as others did, it would sometimes appear that he was 
disguised by it, whilst his company, who had drank as free as 
himself, would show no signs of inebriety. 

''The yery head and front of his offending 
Hath this extent, no more.'* 

Cheetham writes thus to Barlow : 
^" I am preparing to write the life of Thomas Paine. As you 
were acquainted with him in Paris, your opinion of his manners 
and habits, the company he kept, &c. would be very acceptable. 

"He was a great drunkard here, and Mr. M. a merchant of this 
city, who lived with him when he was arrested by order of Robes- 
pierre, tells me he was intoxicated when that event happened." 

What presumption ! Ho plainly indicated that it was the foi- 
bles of Paine he was huntin;; for* and not a fair account of his life. 
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The following are extracts from Mr. Barlow's answer : 
Sir— I have received your letter, calling for information 
leUlive to the life of Thomas Paine. It appears to me that this 
is not the moment to publish the life of that man in this country. 
His own writings are his best life, and these are not read at pre- 
•ent.** 

After some remarks upon the effect produced on the public 
mind by the charges preferred against Paine, of drunkenness and 
want of faith in revelation, he proceeds : 

** The writer of his life who should dwell on these topics to the 
exclusion of the great and estimable traits of his real character* 
mighti indeedt please the rabble of the age, who do not know him ; 
the book might sell; but it would only tend to render the truth 
more obscure for the future biographer, than it was before. But 
if the present writer should give us Thomas Paine complete ^ in 
all his character, as one of the most benevolent and disinterested 
of mankind, endowed with the clearest perception, an uncommon 
share of original genius, and the greatest breadth of thought ; if 
this piece of biography should analyze his literary labors, and 
rank him, as he ought to be ranked, among the brightest and 
most undeviating luminaries of the age in which he has lived — 
yet with a mind assailable by flattery, and receiving through that 
weak side a tincture of vanity which he was too proud to conceal ; 
with a mind, though strong enough to bear him up, and to rise 
elastic under the heaviest hand of oppression, yet unable to 
endure the contempt of his former friends and fellow laborers, the 
rulers of the country that had received his first and greatest ser- 
vices — a mind incapable of looking doMm with serene compas- 
sion as it ought, on the rude scofis of their imitators, a new 

generation that knows him not." ** If you are disposed and 

prepared to write his life thtis eiUire^ to fill up the picture to which 
these hasty strokes of outline give but a rude sketch with great 
vacuities, your book maybe a useful one." 

** The biographer of Thomas Paine, should not forget his 
mathematical acquirements, and his mechanical genius. His 
invention of the iron bridge, which led him to Europe in the year 
1787, has procured him a great reputation in that branch of sci- 
ence in France and England, in both which countries his bridge 
has been adopted in many instances, and is now much in use. 

** You ask whether he took an oath of allegiance to France. 
Doubtless the qualification to be a member of the convention, 
required an oath of fidelity to that country, but involved in it no 
abjuration of his fidelity to this. He was made a French citizen 
by the same decree with Washington^ Hamilton, Priestly, and 
tir James Mackintosh. 

** What Mr. M. has told you relative to the circumstances of his 
arrestation by order of Robespierre, is erroneous, at least in one 
point. ' Paine did not lodge at the house where he was arrested, 
but had been dining there with some Americans. I never heard 
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before, diat Paine was intoxicated that night Indeed, die officem 
bronglit him directlj t6 mj house. He was not intoxicated when 
thej came to me. Then* object was to get ine to go and assist 
them to examine Paine's papers. It emiployed us the rest of 
that night, and the whole of the next day, at Paine's lodgings'; 
and he was not committed to prison till the next evening." 

** It is said he was always a peevish inmate-^^s is possible. 
So was Laurence Sterne, so was Tarquato Taeeo, so was J. J. 
Rousseau — but Thomas Paine, as a visiting acquaintance, and 
as a literary friend, the only points of view in which I knew him, 
was one of the most instructive men I have ever known. He 
had a surprising memory and brilliant fancy ; his mind was a 
store-house of facts and useful observations; he was iiill of 
lively anecdote, and ingenious original pertinent remark, upon 
almost every subject. He was alMrays charitable to the poor 
beyond his means, a sure protector and friend to all Americans 
in distress that he found in foreign countries. And he had fre- 
quent occasions to exert his influence in protecting them during 
the revolution in France. His writings will answer for his pat- 
riotism, and his entire devotion to what ke conceived to be the 
best interest and happiness of mankind. 

** As to his religious opinions, as they were those of probably 
three-fourths of Sie men of letters of the last age, and of nearly 
all those of the present, I see no reason why they should form a 
distinctive character in him." 

I happen to know something of the Mr. M. mentioned above, 
whose testimony Mr. Barlow proves to be false. It is in this 
way that Cheetham collected stories injurious to the character of 
Paine. Mr. M. was an English speculator in France, in the 
thne of the revolution, and was once imprisoned, no doubt justly, 
as a spy. His enmity to Paine and the principles for which France 
was contending, I am confident, from my knowledge of the man, 
would induce him to fabricate any story, calculated to throw 
obloquy upon either. 

The last paragraph in the first edition of the above letter, was 
omitted by request of the gentleman who furnished it The 
editor, however, believing the sentiment to be just particularly as 
it was advanced by Mr. Barlow, who had had so great an oppor- 
tunity to know Uie fact inserted the purport of it, in a note, 
although not exactly correct in the style. It is now corrected by 
the gentleman who has in his possession the original letter. 

Cheetham, in his life of Paine, see page 177, comments, in his 
usual disingenuous manner, upon the opinion advanced by Bar- 
low, as well as the deistical writings of Paine. Paine was a 
religious deist believing in one God, the creator and governor of 
the universe ; and so tenacious was he of this opinion, that, as 
John Stuart the pedestrian traveller, told me, he was denomina- 
ted a superstitious man, in a philosophical club, in London, of 
which he was a member Cheetham. on the contrary, according 
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to WiHiasi CarveVs account, who was very intimate with hiqi« 
was an atheist, helieving in no God. 

Mr. Carver has just handed me a copy of Cheetham's life of 
Paine, in which he has* written on a blank leaf the following, 
which he requests me to publish in this work : 

^ Being one night at Cheetham's house, he said to me, * Car- 
ver, I beheve jou have i^ad many good authors, but there is one 
on the Fabk that surpasses all of them. It is Mirabaud*s 
• System of Nature.' It never was, never can, nor ever will 
be answered.' I told him I had read it in four volumes. — rl 
firmly believe that Cheetham was an atheist. He was an unedu- 
cated man ; nature, however, had given him excellent talents, but 
be turned an apostate and liar. — I once told him, in his own 
house, that I believed he had his hands crosspd with British gold. 
A eentleman present (Charles Christian) observed, * that is a 
bold attack ;' Cheetham replied, ' Carver will contradict a judge 
on the beach, when he thinks him in the wrong.' " 

WILLIAM CABVEB. 

JUr, Carver h»8 made many annotations in the margin of his 
copy of Paine's hfe^ charging the biographer with giving state- 
mentB which, to his knowledge, were utterly false. 

This is the man that reprobates Paine's deistical principles* 
and prates about moral conduct ; and thus have the virtuous, 
honest inquirers after truth, been insulted and imposed upon by 
designing knaves and impostors. 

I will not follow the example of Mr. Cheethan), by entering 
into an examination of his domestic character ; his pubUc po- 
htical sins are the only legitimate objects of disquisition. 

I would not be understood as approving or condejjming Mr. 
Paine's religious opinions ; whatever they were, he had as good 
a right to maintain them, as any other sectarian whatever. 

The following short letter from Mr. Jefferson fully conveys his 
opinion of the merits and services of Thomas Paine, to whom it 
was addressed : 

" You expressed a wish in your letter to return to America by 
a national ship. Mr. Dawson, who brings over the treaty, and 
who will present you with this letter, is ch^ged with orders to the 
captain of the Maryland, to receive and accommodate you back« 
if you can be ready to depart at such a short warning. Tou will 
in genera] find us returned to sentiments worthy of former times ; 
in these it will be your glory to have steadily labored, and with 
as much effect as any man living. That you may live long to 
continue your useful labors, and reap the reward in the thankful- 
ness of nations, is my sincere prayer. Accept the assurance of 
my high esteem and affectionate attachment." 

Among other falsehoods that have been published respecting 
Paine, it hup Keen asserted, that in the latter part of his life, ha 
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wafl in great distress for want of the means of subsistence It w . 
proper, therefore, to state, that at his death he possessed a farm 
in New-Rochelle valued at 10,000 dollars, and thirty shares in 
the New-York Phosnix Insurance Company, worth about 1600 
dollars, which he deyised by his will to various persons. 

«' It is somewhat singular," says Mr. Sberwin, *' that so great a 
length of time should have elapsed since the death of Mr. Painb, 
wi^out a single author, either in £urope or America, attempting 
to give an impartial and faithful account of his life. Different 
reasons may be assigned for the silence of his £nglish admirers, 
but in the land of freedom, in the land where his principles have 
flourished and triumphed, in the land which almost owes its form of 
government to his genius, a person would have thought that some 
honest biographer would have raised an avenging pen against the 
calunmiators who have end^vored to blacken his name. In a 
country where literature is a real republic, where the press is 
neither shackled by despotic laws nor corrupted by treacherous 
ministers, we are naturally led to suppose that tynxmj would 
Bcarcly have found a supporter, or superstition an advocate. But 
the silence which has been observed towards the falsehoods that 
have been propagated against the character of Mr. Paine, is a 
proof that letters way be venal without being corrupt." 

EDITOR. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



Perhaps the sentiments contained in the following pages, ar^ 
not yet sufficiently fashionable to procure them general ft^vor { A 
long habit of not thinking a thing wronf(, gives it a superficial 
appearance of being t-ighU and raises at first a formidable out<» 
cry in defence of custom. But the tumult soon subsides, Tim^ 
makes more converts than reason. 

As a long and violent abuse of power is generally the means 
of calling the right of it in question, (and in matters too which 
might never have been thought of, had not the sufferers been 
aggravated into the inquiry,) and as the Hing of Epglf^d hf^th 
undertaken in his own nghU to support the parliament in what 
he calls tkeirsj and as the good people of this country are griev 
ousiy oppressed by the combination, they have an iudoubte4 
privilege to inquire into the pretensions pf both, ^d equally 
to reject the usurpations of eithaff 

In the following sheets, the author hath studiously avoided 
every thing which is personal among ourselves. Compliments 
as well as censure to individuals make no part thereof. Tha 
wise and the worthy need not the triumph of a pamphlet; ancj 
those whose sentiments are injudicious or unfriendly, will cease 
of themselves, unless too much paius is bestowed upon their 
conversion. 

The cause of America is, in a great measure, the cause 
of p.ll mankind. Many circumstances have, and will ^rise, 
which are not local, but universal, and through which tlje princiv 
pies of all lovers of mankind are affected, and in tb9 event of 
which, their affections are interested. The laying » countrjr 

▼op. I. 3 
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desolate with fire and sword, declaring war against the natmal 
rights of all mankind, and extirpating the defenders thereof from 
the face of the earth, is the concern of ereiy man to whom nar 
tore hath given the power of feeling; of irbkik class* regardless 
of party cjBnsaref is 

THE AUTHOR. 
Fhila]>slphu« FcL 14» 1776. 



COMMON SENSE. 



*fm%m 



ON THfi OBIGIN AND DESIGN OF GOVERNMENT IN 

GENERAL, WITH CONCISE REMARKS ON 

THE ENGLISH CONSTITUTION. 



Some writers have so confounded society with goyeramentf 
M to leave little or no distinction between them; whereas 
they are not only different, but have different origins. Society is 
produced by our wants, and government by our wickedness; 
the former promotes our happiness poniively by uniting our 
affections, the latter n^goHveiy by restraining our vices. The 
one encourages intercourse, the other creates distinctions* The 
first is a patron, the kst is a punisher. 

Society m every state is a blessing, but government, even in 
its best state, is but a necessary evil ; in its worst state an into- 
lerable one; for when we suffer, or are exposed to the same 
miseries hy a government, which we might expect in a countiy 
withaui government^ our calamity is heightened by reflecting thajk^ 
we furnish the means by which we suffer. Govemmeiit, jifte 
dress, is the badge of lost innocence ; the palaces oFldngs are 
built upon the ruins of the bowers of [mradise. For were the 
impulses of conscience clear, uniform and irresistibly obeyed, 
man would need no other lawgiver; but that not being the 
ease, he finds it necessary to surrender up a part of his property 
to fiimish means for the protection of the rest ; and this he is 
induced to do by the same prudence which in every other case 
advises him out of two evils to choose the least Wherefore^ 
s ecuri ty being the true design and end of government, it unan- 
swerably follows tfiat whatever form thereof appears most likely 
to ensure it to us, with the least expence and greatest benefit* 
is preferable to all others. 
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In order to gain a clear and just idea of the design and end 
»r government^ let us suppose a small number of persons settled 
D some sequestered part of the earth, unconnected with the 
Idsii they will then represent the first peopling of any country, 
or of the world. In this state of liatural liberty, society will be 
their first thought. A thousand motives will excite them thereto ; 
the strength of ode man is so unequal to his wants, and his mind 
BO unfitted for perpetual solitude, that he is soon obliged to seek 
assistance and relief of anotheri who in his turn requires the 
tome. Four or ^\g united* would be able to raise a tolerable 
dwelling in the midst of a wilderness, but one man might labour 
pai the common period of life without accomplishing any thing ; 
when he bad felled his timber he could not remove it, nor erect 
it after it was removed ; h>iiiger in the mean time would urge him 
from his work, and every different want would call him a different 
way. Disease, nay even misfortune, would be death, for though 
neither might be mortal, yet either would disable him from living, 
and reduce him to a state in which he might rather be said 
to perish than to die. 

Thus necessity, like a gravitating power, would soon form our 
newly arrived emigrants into society, the reciprocal blessings 
of whichf Would supercede, and render the obligations of law 
and government unnecessary while they remained perfectly just 
to each other ; but as nothing but heaven is impregnable to 
vice, it will unavoidably happen, that in proportion as they sur- 
mount the first difficulties of emigration, which bound them 
together in a common cause, they will begin to relax in tbeir 
duty and attachment to each other ; and this remissness will 
point out the necessity of establishing some form of govern- 
ment to supply the defect of moral virtue. 

Some convenient tree will afford them a state-house, under 
the branches of which the whole colony may assemble to delibe- 
rate on public matters. It is more than probable that tbeir first 
laws will have the title oi ly of Regulalioiis, and be enforced by 
no other penalty than public disesteem. In this first parliament 
every man by natural right will have a scat. 

But as the colony increases, the public concerns will increase 
likewise, and the distance at which the members may be sepa- 
rated, will render it too inconvenient for all of them to meet 
on every occasion as at first, when their number was small, 
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tkeir babitatioiui neari and the public conceras few and trifiing. 
Thia will point out the convenience of their consenting to leave 
the legislative part to be managed by a select number chosen 
from the whole body, who are supposed to have the same con- 
eerns at stake which those have who appointed them, and who will 
net in the ^me manner as the whole body would were they pre 
sent If the colony continue increasing, it will become necessary 
to augment the number of representatives, and that the interest of 
every part of the colony may be attended to, it will be found best 
to divide the whole into convenient parts, each part sending its 
proper number ; and that the elected might never form to them-* 
selves an interest separate from the' electors, prudence will point 
out the propriety of having elections often : because as the elected 
might by that means return and mix again with the general body 
of the electors^ in a few months, their fidelity to the public will be 
secured by the prudent reflection of not making a rod for them- 
•elves. And as this frequent interchange will establish a common 
interest with every part of the community, they will mutually and 
naturally support each other, and on this, (not on the unmeaning 
name of King,) depends the strength of government and the hap* 
pinesa of the governed. 

Here, then, is the origin and rise of government ; namely, a mode 
rendered necessary by the inability of moral virtue to govern the 
world ; here too is the design and end of government, viz. freedom < 
and security. And however our eyes may be dazzled with show, 
or our cars deceived by sound ; however prejudice may warp our 
wills, or interest darken our understanding, the simple voice of na- 
ture and reason will say, it is right. 

I draw my idea of the form of government from a principle in 
nature, which no art can overturn, viz. that the more simple any 
tUng is, the less liable it is to be disordered ; and the easier re- 
paired when disordered ; and with this maxim in view, I offer a few 
remarks on the so much boasted constitution of England. That it 
was noble for the dark and slavish times in which it was erected, is 
granted. When the world was overrun with tyranny the least re- 
move therefrom was a glorious rescue. But that it is imperfect, 
subject to convulsions, and incapable of producing what it seems 
to promise is easily demonstrated. 

Absolute governments, (though the disgrace of human nature,) 
he^e tiiis adrantage with them that they are simple ; if the people 
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suffer, they know the head from which their sufiering springi^ 
know likewise the remedy, and are not bewildered by a varie^ 
of causes and cures. But the constitution of England is so 
exceedingly complex, that the nation may suffer for years to- 
gether without being able to discover in which part the &ult 
lies, some will say in one and some in another, and every political 
physician will advise a different medicine. 

I know it is difficult to get over local or long standing prejudices, 
yet if we will suffer ourselves to examine the component parts of 
the English constitution, we shall find them to be the base remains 
of two ancient tyrannies, compounded with some new republican 
materials. 

First. — The remams of monarchical tyranny in the person 
of the king. 

Secondly. — The remains of aristocratical tyranny in the persons 
of the peers. 

Thirdly. — ^The new republican materials, in the persons of the 
commons, on whose virtue depends the freedom of England. 

The two first, by being hereditary, are independent of the people; 
wherefore in a constitutional sense they contribute nothing towards 
the freedom of the state. 

To say that the constitution of England is a union of three 
powers, reciprocally checking each other, is farcical, either the 
words have no meaning, or they are flat contradictions. 

To say that the commons is a check upon the king, presupposes 
two things. 

First, — ^That the king is not to be trusted without being looked 
after, or in other words, that a thirst for absolute power, is the na- 
tural disease of monarchy. 

Secondly. — That the commons by being appointed for that pur- 
pose, are either wiser or more worthy of confidence than the 
crown. 

But as the same constitution which gives the commons a power 
to check the king by withholding the supplies, gives aflerwards the 
king a power to check the commons, by empowering him to reject 
their other bills ; it again supposes that the kind is wiser than 
those whom it has already supposed to be wiser than him. A 
mere absurdity ! 

There is something exceedingly ridiculous in the composition 
of monarchy ; it first excludes a man from the means of infer- 
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mation, yet empowers him to act in cases where the highest judg- 
ment is required. The state of a king shuts him from the world, 
yet the business of a king requires him to know it thoroughly ; 
wherefore* the difierent parts, by unnaturally opposing and de- 
stroying each other, prove the whole character to be absurd and 
useless. 

Some writers have explained the English constitution thus ; 
tte king, say they, is one, the people another ; the peers are 
a house in behalf of the king ; the commons in behalf of the 
people ; but this hath all the distinctions of a house divided against 
itself; and though the expressions be pleasantly arranged, yet 
when examined they appear idle and ambiguous; and it will 
always happen, that the nicest construction that words are capa- 
ble of, when applied to the description of something which either 
cannot exist, or is too incomprehensible to be within the compass 
of description, will be words of sound only, and though they 
may amuse the ear, they cannot inform the mind, for this ex- 
planation includes a previous question, viz. How came the kin^ 
by a power which the people are afraid to trust j and always obliged 
to cheek ? Such a power could not be the gift of a wise people, 
neither can any power, which needs checking, be from God ; yet 
the provision, which the constitution makes, supposes such a pow- 
er to exist 

But the provision is unequal to the task ; the means either can* 
not or will not accomplish the end, and the whole affair is Eifelo 
de se ; for as the greater weight will always carry up the less, 
and as all the wheels of a machine are put in motion by one, it 
only remains to know which power in the constitution has the 
most weight, for that will govern ; and though the others, or a 
part of them, may clog, or, as the phrase is, check the rapidity 
of its motion, yet so long as they cannot stop it, their endeavours 
will be ineffectual ; the first moving power will at last have its 
way, and what it wants in speed is supplied by time. 

That the crown is this overbearing part in the English constitu- 
tion needs not be mentioned, and that it derives its whole con- 
fleqoence merely from being the giver of places and pensions 
ii self-evident, wherefore, though we have been wise enough 
to shut' and lock a door against absolute monarchy, we at the 
same time have been foolish enough to put the crown in posses- 
■ion of the key. 
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The prejudice of EngUshmen, in favour of their own govern 
'' mentf by king lords and commons, arbes 83 much or more firoQi 
national pride than reason. Individuals are undoubted!/ safer 
in England than in some other countries, but the mil of the 
king is as much the law of the land in Britain as in France, 
with this difference, that instead of proceeding directly from his 
mouth, it is handed to the people under the formidable shape 

A,^..*^:. of an act of parliament For the fate of Charles the First hatb 

only made kings more subtle — not more just« 

.Wherefore, laying aside all national pride and prejudice in fa 

> .. vour of modes aiid forms, the plain truth is that it w wholly 

* owing to the constitution of the people^ and not the canMtituti&n 

of the government that the crown is not as oppressive in England 

as in Turkey. 

An inquiry into the constitutional errors in the English form of 
government is at this tiine highly necessary ; for as we are never 
in a proper condition of doing justice to others, while we continue 
under the influence of. some leading partiality, so neither are we 
capable of doing it to ourselves while we remain fettered by any 
obstinate prejudice. And .as a man, who is attached to a prosti- 
tute, is unfitted to choose or judge of a wife, so any prepossession 
'^ '" in favour of a rotten constitution of government will disable ua 
from discerning a good one. 



OF MONARCHY AND HEREDITARY SUCCESSION. 

Mankind being originally equals in the order of creation, the 
equality could only be destroyed by some subsequent circum* 
stance ; the distinctions of rich and poor, may in a great measure 
be accounted for, and that without having recourse to the harsh ill 
sounding names of avarice and oppression. Oppression is often 
the consequencey but seldom or never the means of riches ; and 
though avarice will preserve a man from being necessitously poor, 
it generally makes him too timorous to be wealthy. 

But there is another and greater distinction for which no truly 
natural or religious reason can be assigned, and that is the dis* 
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tinction of men into kings and mhjecis. Male and fo« 
male are tiie distinctions of nature, good and bad, the distinc* 
tions of heaven ; but how a race of men caine into the world so 
exalted above the rest, and distinguished like some new spe* 
cies, is worth inquiring into, and whether they are the means of 
happiness or of misery to mankind. 

In the early ages of the world, according to the scripture chro« 
oology, there were no kings ; the consequence of which was there 
were no wars ; it is the pride of kings which throws mankind into 
confusion. Holland, without a king, hath enjoyed more peace 
for the last century than any of the monarchical governments 
of Europe. Antiquity favours the same remark ; for the quiet 
and rural lives of the first patriarchs have a happy something 
in them, which vanishes when we come to the history of Jewish 
royalty. 

Government by kings was first introduced into the world by the 
Heathens, from whom the children of Israel copied the custom. It 
was the most prosperous invention that. was ever set on foot for the 
promotion of Idolatry. The heathen paid divine honours to their 
deceased kings, and the Christian world hath improved on the 
plan by doing the same to their living ones. How impious is the 
title of sacred majesty applied to a worm, who in the midst of 
his splendor is cnimbling into dust ! 

As the exalting one man so greatly above the rest, cannot be 
justified on the equal rights of nature, so neither can it be defended 
on the authority of Scripture ; for the will of the Almighty as 
declared by Gideon, and the prophet Samuel, expressly disap* 
proves of government by kings. All anti-monarchical parts of 
Scripture, have been very smoothly glossed over in monarchical 
governments, but they undoubtedly merit the attention of coun* 
tries, which have their governments yet to form. Render unto 
Cesar the tfungs which are Cesar*s^ is the scripture doctrine 
of courts, yet it is no support of monarchical government, for 
the Jews at that time were without a king, and in a state of vas«< 
eakge to the Romans. 

Near three thousand years passed away from the Mosaic' ac* 
count of the creation, till the Jews, under a national delusion, 
requested a king. Till then their form of government (except 
in extraordinary cases, where the Almighty interposed) was d 
kind of repiibliCi adminielered by a judge and the elders of tho 

TQt. U 4 
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tr3>ef. Kings thcj had none, and it was held sinful to acknow- 
ledge any being under that title but the Lord of Hosts. And 
when a man seriously reflects on the idolatrous homage which is 
paid to the persons of kings he need not Vonder that the Almighty, 
ever jealous of his honor, should disapprove a form of government 
which 'SO impiously invades the prerogative of heaven. 

Monarchy is ranked in scripture as one of the sins of the Jews, 
for which a curse in reserve is denounced against them. The his- 
tory of that transaction is worth attending to. 

The children of Israel being oppressed by the Midianites, Gideon 
marched against them with a small army, and victory, through ih^ 
divine interposition, decided in his favor. The Jews« elate with 
success, and attributing it to the generalship of Gideon, pro- 
posed making him a king, saying. Rule tkau over t», thou and thy 
MOUy and thy aon^s son. Here was temptation in its fullest extent ; 
not a kingdom only, but an hereditary one, but Gideon in the piety 
of his soul replied, / mil not rule over youy neither shaU my son rule 
over you, THE LORD SHALL RULE OVER YOU. Words 
need not be more explicit ; Gideon doth not declifie the honor, but 
denieth their right to give it ; neither doth he compliment them 
with invented declarations of his thanks, but in the positive stylo 
of a Prophet charges them with disaffection to their proper Sov- 
ereign, the King of heaven. 

About one hundred years aflcr this, they fell again into the samo 
error. The hankering which the Jews had for the idolatrous cus- 
toms of the Heathens, is something exceedingly unaccountable ; 
but so it was, that laying hold of the misconduct of Samuel's two 
sons, who were intrusted with some secular concerns, they came 
in an abrupt and clamorous manner to Samuel, saying. Behold 
ihou art old, and thy 9on$ walk not in thy ways, new make us a king 
to judge us like all the other nations. And here we cannot but ob- 
serve that their motives were bad, viz. that they might be like unto 
other nations, i. e. the Heathen, whereas their true glory lay in 
being as much unlike them as possible. But the thing displeased 
Samuel when they said. Give us a king to judge us ; and Samuel 
prayed unto the Lord, and the Lord said unto Samuel, Hearken 
unto the voice of tJhe people in all that they say unto thee, for they 
have r*ot rejected thee, but they have rejected me, THAT I 
SHOULD NOT REIGN OVER THEM. According to aU 
Ifte vforks which tluy have done since the day that I hroH them up 
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eui ofEgypty even unto this day ; wheretDith they luive fortakeH 
■M, and served other Gods ; so do they also unto thee. JVW there 
fore hearken unto their voice^ howbeit, protest solemnly unto them 
und show thetn the manner of the king that shall reign over thenii 
L e. not of any particular king, but the general manner of the 
kings of the earth, whom Israel was so eagerly copying after. 
And notwithstanding the great distance of time and difference 
|of manners, the character is still in fashion. And Samuel told all 
the tdords of tJu Lord unto the people, that asked of him a king. 
And he saidy Tliis shall be the nianntr of the At'ng* that shall reign 
over you; he will take your sons and appoint them for himself for . 
his chariotSj and to be his horsemen, and some shall run before 
his chariots (this description agrees with the present mode of im- 
pressing men) and he will appoint him captains over tlwusands, 
and captains overjifties^ and will sel them to ear his ground and 
to reap his harvest, and to make his instrttmenls of war, and in" 
struments qf his chariots ; 'and he will take your daughters to 
he confectionaries, and to be cooks and to be bakers (this describes 
the expense and luxury as well as the oppression of kings) and he 
wiU take your fields and your olive yards, even the best of them, and 
give them to his servants ; and he will take the tenth of your Seed, 
and of your vineyards, and give them to his officers and to his 
servants (by which we see that bribery, corruption, and favoritism, 
are the standing vices of kings) and he will take the tenth of your 
men servants, and your maid servants, and your goodliest young 
men, and your asses, and put them to his work : and he will take 
the tenth of your sheep, and ye shall be his servants, and ye shall 
try out in that day because of your king which ye shall have chosen^ 
AND THE LORD WILL NOT HEAR YOU IN THAT 
Day. This accounts for the continuation of monarchy ; nei- 
ther do (he characters of the few good kings which have lived since* 
either sanctify the title, or blot out the sinfulness of the origin : 
tbo high encomium given of David takes no notice of liim officially 
as a king, but only as a man after God's own heart. Nevertheless 
Jhe people refused to obey the voice of Samuel, and they said, Nay, 
but we will have a king over us, that we may be like all the nations^ 
and that our king may judge us, and go out before us and fight 
our battles. Samuel continued to reason with them, but to no 
purpose ; he set before them their ingratitude, but all would not 
ETail; and seeing them fully bent on their folly, he cried out, Iwili 



call unto the Lord, and he shall $end thunder and ratti 
(which was then a punishment, being in the time of wheal 
harvest) that ye may perceive and »ee that your toickednes^ 
ii great which ye have done in the sight of the Lord^ IIS 
ASKING TOU A KING. So Samuel called unto the Lord, 
and the Lord sent thunder and rain that day, and all the people 
greatly feared the Lofd and SamueL. And all the people said un^ 
to Samuel, Pray for thy servants unto {he Lord thy God that we. 
die not, for VfE HAVE ADDED UNTO OUR SINS THIS 
EVIL< TO ASK A KING. Those portions of scripture ara 
direct and positive. Thej admit of no equivocal construction* 
That the Almighty hath here entered his protest against monarch- 
ical government is true< or the scripture is false. And a man 
hath good reason to believe that there is as much of kingcraft, as 
priestcrafl in withholding the scripture from the public in Popish 
countries. For monarchy in every instance is the Popery of 
government. 

To the evil of monarchy we have added that of hereditary 
succession ; and as the first is a degradation and lessening of 
ourselves, so the second, claimed as a matter of right, is an insult 
and imposition on posterity. For all men being originally 
equals, no one by birth, could have a right to set up his own 
family, in perpetual preference to all others for ever, and though 
himself might deserve some decent degree of honours of his cotem- 
poraries, yet his descendants might be far too unworthy to inherit 
them. One of the strongest na/wra/ proofs of the folly of heredi- 
tary right in Kings, is that nature disapproves it, otherwise nhe 
would not so frequently turn it into ridicule, by giving mankind 
an Ass for a Lion. 

Secondly, as no man at first could possess more public 
honors than were bestowed upon him, so the givers of those 
honors could have no power to give away the right of posterity, 
and though they might say " We choose you for our head," they 
could not, without manifest injustice to their children, say •* that 
your children and your children's children shall reign over ours 
for ever. Because such an unwise, unjust, unnatural compact 
might, (perhaps) in the next succession put them under the govern- 
ment of a rogue, ,or a fool. Most wise men in their private sen- 
timents, have ever treated hereditary right with contempt ; yet 
it ii one of those evils, which when once established is not easily 
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femofed^ many submit from fear, others from superstition, and the 
more powerful part shares* witn the king, the plunder of the rest 

Thi:! 18 supposing the present race of kings in the world to 
have had an honourable origin ; whereas it is more than probable* 
that could we take off the dark covering of antiquity, and trace 
tbem to their first rise, we should find the first of them nothing 
better than the principal ruffian of some restless gang, whose "^ 
savage manners, or pre-eminence in subtilty obtained him the 
title of chief among plunderers; and who by increasing in power, 
aad extffliding his depredations, overawed the quiet and defence- 
less to purchase their safety by frequent contributions. Yet his 
electors could have no idea of giving hereditary right to his descen- 
dantsi because such a perpetual exclusion of themselves was 
incompatible with the free and unrestrained principles they pro- 
fessed to live by. Wherefore, hereditary succession in the early 
agea of monarchy could not take place as a matter of claim, but 
8s something casual or complimental ; but as few or no records 
were extant in those days, and traditionary history stuffed with 
^les, it was very easy, after the lapse of a few generations, to 
trump up some superstitious tale, conveniently timed Mahomet 
like, to cram hereditiary rights down the throats of the vulgar. 
Perhaps the disorders which threatened, or seemed to threaten, 
on the decease of a leader and the choice of anew one (for. elec- 
tions among ruffians could not be very orderly) induced many at 
first to favor hereditary pretensions ; by which means it happened, 
as it hath happened since, that what at first was submitted to 
as a convenience, was afterwards dimmed as a right. 

England, since the conquest, hath known some few good mon- 
archs, but groaned beneath a much larger number of bad ones; 
yet no man in his senses can say that their claim under William ^ 
the Conqueror is a very honorable one. A French bastard landing 
with an armed banditti, and establishing himself king of England 
against the consent of the natives, is in plain terms a very paltry 
rascally original. — It certainly hath no divinity in it. However, T" 
it 18 needless to spend much time in exposing the folly of hereditn- • 
ry right, if there are any so weak as to believe it, let them promis- ( 
cuously worship the ass and the lion, and welcome. I shall neither ; 
copy their humility, nor disturb their devotion. 

Yet I should be glad to ask how they suppose kings came at 



first? The question admits but of three answers, viz. either by let, | 
bj election, or by usurpation. If the first king was taken by lot, ; 
it establishes a precedent for the next, which excludes hereditary 
succession. Saul was by lot, yet the succession was not heredi^ 
tary, neither does it appear from that transaction that thefe was any 
intention it ever should. If the first king of any country was by 
election, that likewise estabhshes a precedent for the next ; for to 
say, that the right of all future generations is taken away, by tb« 
act of the first electors, in their choice not only of a king, but of a 
family of kings for ever, hath no parallel in or out of scripture 
but the doctrine of original sin, which supposes the free will of all 
men lost in Adam ; and from such comparison, and it will admit 
of no other, hereditary succession can derive no glory. For as iu 
Adam all sinned, and as in the first electors all men obeyed ; as 
in the one all mankind were subjected to Satan, and in the other 
tosovereignty ; as our innocence was lost in the first, and our au- 
thority in the last ; and as both disable us from re-assuming some 
former state and privilege, it unanswerably follows that original 
sin and hereditary succession are parallels. Dishonourable 
rank ! Inglorious connection ! Yet the most subtile sophist can« 
not produce a juster simile. 

As to usurpation, no man will be so hardy as to defend it ; and 
that William the Conqueror was an usurper is a fact not to be 
contradicted. The plain truth is, that the fintiquity of English 
monarchy will not bear looking into. 

But it is not so much the absurdity as the evil of hereditary 
succession which concerns mankind. Did it ensure a race i>f 
good and wise men it would have the seal of divine authority, but 
as it opens a door to the foolish, the wicked, and the improper^ 
it hath in it the nature of oppression. Men who look upon them- 
yselvcs born to reign, and others to obey, soon grow insolent ; 
selected from the rest of mankind their minds are early poisoned 
by importance ; and the world they act in differs so materially 
from the world at large, that they have but little opportunity of 
knowing its true interests, and when they succeed to the govern- 
ment are frequently the most ignorant and unfit of any through- 
out the dominions. 

Another evil which attends hereditary succession is, that the 
throne is subject to bo possessed by a minor at any age; all 
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which time the regency acting under the cover of a king, have 
every opportunity and inducement to betray their trust. The same 
national misfortune happens, when a king worn out with age and '^'^ 
infirmity, enters the last stage of human weakness. In both tliese 
cases the public becomes the prey to every miscreant, who can 
tamper successfully with the follies either of age or infancy. . 

The most plausible plea, which hath ever been offered in favor 
of hereditary succession is, that it preserves a nation from civil \ 
wars : and were this true, it would be weighty ; whereas, it is 
the most bare-faced falsity ever imposed upon mankind. The . 
whole history of England disowns the fact. Thirty kmga and 
two minors have reigned in that distracted kingdom since the 
conquest, in which time there have been (including the revolution) 
no less than eight civil wars and nineteen rebellions. Wherefore 
instead of making for peace, it makes against it, and destroys the 
Tory foundation it seems to stand upon. 

The contest for monarchy and succession, between the houses 
of York and Lancaster, laid England in a scene of blood for many 
years. Twelve pitched battles, besides skirmishes and sieges, 
were fought between Henry and Edward, twice was Henry pri- 
soner to Edward, who in his turn was prisoner to Henry. And so 
uncertain is the fate of war and the temper of a nation, when no- 
thing hut personal matters are the ground of a quarrel, that Henry 
waa taken in triumph from a prison to a palace, and Edward ob- 
liged to fly from a palace to a foreign land ; yet, as sudden tran 
•itions of temper are seldom lasting, Henry in his turn was driven 
from the throne, and Edward re-called to succeed him. The par- 
liament always following the strongest side. 

Thb contest began in the reign of Henry the Sixth, and was no' 
entirely extinguished till Henry the Seventh, in whom the families 
were united. Including a period of 67 years, viz. from 1422 to 
1489. 

In short, monarchy and succession have laid (not this or that 
kingdom only,) but, the world in blood and ashes. 'Tis a form 
of government which the word of God bears testimony against, 
ftnd blood will attend it. 

If we inquire into the business of a king, we shall find (and 
in some countries they have none) that afler sauntering away 
their lives without pleasure to themselves or advantage to tb^ 
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nation, they withdraw from the scene, and leave their succeMora 
to tread the same useless and idle round. In absolute monarchies 
the whole weight of business, civil and military, lies on the king ; 
the children of Israel in their request for a king urged this ' 
plea, '^ that he may judge us, and go out before us and fight 
our battles." But in countries were he is neither a judge nor a 
general, as in England, a man would be puzzled to know what %b 
his business. 

The nearer any government approaches to a republic, the less 
business there is for a king. It is somewhat difficult to find 
a proper name for the government of England. Sir William 
Mereditli calls it a republic ; but in its present state it is unworthy 
of the name, because the corrupt influence of the, crown, by 
having all the places at its disposal, hath so effectually swallowed 
up the power, and eaten out the virtue of the house of commons 
(the republican part in the constitution) that the government of 
England is nearly as monarchical as that of France or Spain. 
Men fall out with names without understanding them. For it is 
the republican and not the monarchical part of the constitution 
of England which Englishmen glory in, viz. the liberty of choosing 
a house of commons from out of their own body — and it is 
easy to see that when republican virtue fails, slavery ensues. Why 
is the constitution of England sickly, but because monarchy hath 
poisoned the republic, the crown liath engrossed the commons. 

In England a king hath little more to do than to make war and 
give away places ; which, in plain terms, is to impoverish the 
nation and set it together by the ears. A pretty business indeed 
for a man to be allowed eight hundred thousand sterling a year 
for, and worshipped into the bargain ! Of more worth is one 
honest man to society, and in the sight of 6od| than all tbo 
crowned ruffians that ever lived. 
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THOUGHTS ON THE PRESENT STATE OF THB 
AMERICAN AFFAIR3, 

Ix the following [mges I offer nothing more than simple ikctai 
plain arguments, and common sense ; and have no other prelimi* 
naries to settle with the reader, than that he will divest himself oi 
prejudice and prepossession, and suffer his reason and his feelings 
to determine for themselves ; that he will put on, or rather that 
he will not put off the true character of a man, and generousljp 
enlarge his views beyond the present daj. 

Yolumes have been written on the subject of the struggle be« 
tween £ngland and America. Men of all ranks have embarked, 
in the controversy, from different motives, and with various designs: . 
|>ut all have been ineffectual, and the period of debate is closed,. 
Arms, as the last resource, must decide the contest ; the appeal was j* 
the choice of the king, and the continent hath accepted the cbiU«> ^ 
lenge. 

It has been reported of the late Mr. Pelham (who, though an 
able minister was not without his faults) that on his being attacked 
in the house of commons, on the score, that his measures were 
only of a temporary kind, replied ** ih^ wiU last my hnM." Should 
a thought so fatal and unmanly possess the colonies in the present 
contest* the name of ancestors will be remembered by future ge 
Aerations with detestation* 

The sun never shone on a cause of greater worth. 'Tis not 
the affair of a city, a county, a province, or a kingdom, but of a 
continent — of at least one eighth part of the habitable globe* 
'Tis not the concern of a day, a year, or an age ; posterity are ^ 
virtually involved in the contest, and will be more or less affected 
even to the end of time, by the proceedings now. Now is the 
seed-time of continental union, faith and honor. The least irac* 
ture now will be like a name engraved with the point of a pin on 
the tender rind of a young oak ; the wound will enlarge with the i 
tree, and posterity read it in f\ill grown characters. 

By referring the matter from argument to arms, a new area for 
politics is struck ; a new method of thinking hath arisen. All 
plans, proposals, &c. prior to the nineteenth of April, i. 0. to t|ui 
^mmencement of hoatilities, are like the almanacks of i^rt 

?oj.* h ^ 
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jear ; which, though proper then, are superceded and uaelesa now* 
Whatever was advanced by the advocates on either siie of the 
question then, terminated in one and the same point, viz. a unioo 
widi Great-Britain ; the only difference between the parties waa 
Hfm method of offecting it ; the one proposing force, the other 
fiftendskap ; but it hath so for happened that the first has failed, 
md the second has withdrawn her inAaenoe* 
. Am much hath been said of the advantages of reconciliatioiv 
iMch, fifce an agreeable dreatn, hath passed awaj and left us as 
we were, it is but right that we should examine the contrary «ide 
of the argument, and inqmre into some of the many material in- 
jwies iHiich these colonies sustain, and always wiU sustain, by be- 
iq^ ce tme ct ed with and dependant on Great Britain. To exam- 
ae ihat connection and depeadaacoi on the principles of nature 
and common sense, to see what we have to trust to, if separated^ 
md idnt we are to expect, if dependant 

I have heard it asserted by some, that as America has flourished 
uider her former connexion with Great Britain, the same con- 
■SKion is necessary towards her Aiture hfLppiness, and will alwi^ 
bive the same effect. Noticing can be more fallacious tiian this 
hmd of argmnent We may as well assert that because a child 
lis thrived upon miUc, that it is never to have meat, or that the 
Crst twenty years of our lives is to become a precedent for &e 
next twenty. But even this is admitting more than is true, for I 
answer roundly, that America would have flourished as much, and 
probably much more, had no European power had any thing to do 
wiftk her. The articles of commerce, by which she has en* 
riched herself, are the necessaries of life, and will always have 
ft mariset while eating is the custom of Europe. 

But she has protected us, say some. That she hath en- 
grossed us is true, and defended the continent at our expense 
as well as her own, is admitted, and she would have defended 
Turkey from the same motives, viz^ for the sake of trade and 
dominion. 

Alas ! we have been long led away by ancient prejudices, 
and made large sacrifices to superstition. We have boasted 
flie protection of Great Britain, without considering, that 
h^r motive was tn/ereal not attachment; and that she did not 
pnAeet us from our enemie$ on our aecowU, but from her ene- 
miis on her own account^ from ^lose who had no quarrel wiA 



iM-oa a&y <Mmr mccomU^ mod who will alwajfs bt our 
die tMM 4N9C«iifil. Let Britttm w»iv« her pretensions to the coa^ 
liBoirtt er the eontiBent throw off die dependence, and we sheM 
be «t peece wkh Fmnoe and Spain, were d^y at war with 9d^ 
tea. The miserita of Baaorer last war ought to warn «l 
agalMt coonexioiiy. 

It hath lately been asserted in parliament, that the oeloaiefe 
hate no rolelion to each other but through the parent counirfi 
t. e. that Pennsylfania and the Jerseys, and so on for the reili 
•are sister colonies by the way of England ; this is certainly H 
teiy psimd-about way of proving relationship, but it is the near* 
est and only true way of proving enemyship, if I may so call it» 
France and Spain never were, nor perhi^ ever will be, oar ettO* 
mies as AmericiUM, but as our being the 9ubj€ct$ of Qrmi 
Briiain. 

But Britain is the parent country, say some. Then the mors 
shame upon her conduct Even brutes do not devoiar theif 
young, nor savages make war upon their families ; wherefore, 
die assertion, if true, turns to her reproach ; but it happens ndt 
to be true, or only partly so, and the phrase parent or motlU^ 
eewilry hath been jesuitically adopted by the king and hb pam* 
sites, with a low papistical design of gaining an unfair bias OA 
the credulous weakness of our minds. Europe, and not Em 
gland, is the parent country of America* This new worid halk 
been the asylum for the persecuted lovers of civil and religiooi 
fiberty from every pari of Europe. Hither have they fled, not 
from the tender embraces of the mother, but from the cruelty of 
the monster ; and it is so far true of England, that the same ty^ 
ranny which drove the first emigrants from home, pursues their 
descendants still. — 

In this extensive quarter of the globe, we forget the narrow 
limits of three hundred and sixty miles (the extent of England) 
and carry pur friendship on a larger scale ; we claim brotherhood 
with every European Christian, and triumph in the generosi^ of 
the sentiment 

It is pleasant to observe by what regular gradations we sub 
mount local prejudices, as we enlarge our acquaintance with the 
worid. A man bom in any town in England divided into p»* 
rishes, wBl naturally associate most with his fellow parishiottetv 
fbeoause dieir interests in many cases will be common) and M 





linguish him by the name ofntighhor^ if he nwet Mm but a tfW 
miles from home, he drops the narrow idea of a street, and sa- 
lutes him by the name of towntman ; if he ti:aTel out of th« 
county, and meets him in any other, he forgets the minor diTi- 
•iohs of street and town, and calls him countrymanf t. e. emuUy^ 
man ; but if in their foreign excursions they should associate in 
France or any Other part of Europe^ their local remembrance 
would be enlarged into that of Englishmen. And by a just pa« 
rity of reasoning, all Europeans meeting in America, or any other 
quarter of the globe, are countrymen ; for England, Hollandt 
Germany, or Sweden,- when compared with the whole, stand in 
the same places on the larger scale, which the divisions of streett 
town, and coUiity do on the smaller one ; distinctions too limited 
for continental minds. Not one third of the inhabitants, even of 
this province, are of English descent. Wherefore, I reprobate 
the phrase of parent or mother country applied to England only, 
as being false, selfish, narrow and ungenerous. 

But, admitting that we were all of English descent, what does 
it amount to ? Nothing. Britain, being now an open enemy, ex- 
tinguishes every other name and title : and to say that reconcilia- 
tion is our duty, is truly farcical. The first king of England, of 
the present line (William the Conqueror) was a Frenchman, and 
half the peers of England are descendants from the same coun- 
try; wherefore, by the same method of reasoning, England 
ought to be governed by France. 

Much hath been said of the united strength of Britain and the 
colonie:>, that in conjunction they might bid defiance to the world. 
But this is mere presumption ; the fate of war is uncertain, neither 
do the expressions mean any thing ; for this continent would ne- 
ver sufier itself to be drained of inhabitants, to support the Bri- 
tish arms in either Asia, Africa^ or Europe. 

Besides, what have we to do with setting the world at defiance t 
Our plan is commerce, and that, well attended to, will secure us 
the peace and friendship of all Europe ; because it is the interest 
of all Europe to have America a free port. Her trade wiU al- 
ways be a protection, and her barrenness of gold and silver se- 
cure her from invaders. 

I challenge the warmest advocate for reconciliation, to. show a 
Hiigle advantage that this continent can reap, by being connected 
with Great Britain. I repeat the challenge ; not a single advaii- 
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ttge 18 derirei. Our corn wiD fetch hs price In any market in 
Europcy and oar imported goods mast be paid fory bujr them 
where we will. 

But the injuries and disadrantages which We sustain by that- 
c<Mmexioni are without number; and our duty to mankind at 
ftagtf as well as to ourselves, instructs us to renounce the alii* 
ance ; because^ any submission to or dependance on Great Bri- 
tain, tends directly to involve this continent in European wars 
aad quarrels ; and sets us at variance with nations, who would 
otherwise seek bur friendship, and against whom, we have neither 
anger nor complaint As Europe is our maricet for trade, we 
aught to form no partial connexion with any part of it It is the 
true interest of America to steer clear of European contentions, 
which she never can dO| while, by her dependance on Britain, she 
is made the make-weight in the scale of British politics. 

Europe is too thickly planted with kingdoms to be long at 
peace, and whenever a war breaks out between England and any 
ibreign power, the trade of America goes to ruin, because of her 
einmexian with Britain, The next war may not turn out like the 
last, and should it not| the advocates for reconciliation now vrill 
be wishing for separation then, because, neutrality in that case, 
would be a safer convoy than a man of war. Every thing that is - 
fight or natural pleads for separation* The blood of the slain, 
the weeping voice of nature cries, 'ft# time to part. Even the 
distance at which the Almighty hath placed England and Ame- 
rica, is a strong and natural proof, that the authority of the one \ 
ever the other, was never the design of heaven. The time like- 
Wise at which the continent was discovered, adds weight to the 
argument, and the manner in which it was peopled, increases the 
force of it The reformation was preceded by the discovery of 
America, as if the Ahnighty graciously meant to open a sanctu- 
ary to the persecuted in future years, when home should afford 
neither friendship nor safety. 

The authority of Great Britain over this continent, is a form 
of government, which sooner or later must have an end : and a 
seriotts mind can draw no true pleasure by looking forward, un- 
der the painful and positive conviction, that what he calls ** the 
present constitution," is merely temporary. As parents, we can 
have no joy, knowing that thii government is not sufficiently 
; to ensore aoj thing which we may bequeath to posteritvT 
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iMiul bjr % pUuB method of aigvineiitt m we «rs nuuiiiig die mat 
gwuraiion into debt, we ought to do the work of it, otherwiM 
we use them meanlj and pitifullj. In order to diecover the line 
4f . our dutj rightlj, we should take our children in our haMkd^ ind 
£ix diir station a few je^rs farther into life ; that eminence will 
pmsent a prospect, which a few present fears and pr^udices coo* 
QfBid from our sight 

Though I would carefully avoid giving unnecessary <tfeneef 
yet I am inclined to. believe, that all those who espouse the doc- 
trine of reconciliation, may be included within the fi>llowing dea* 
eriptions. 

Interested men, who are not to be trusted ; weak men, who 
cfNMi^< see ; prejudiced men, who unll ftot see ; and a certain 
set of moderate men, who think better of the European world 
than it deserves : and this last class, by an ill-judged delibera- 
tion, will be the cause of more calamities to this continent than 
all the other three. 

It is the good fortune of many to live distant from the scene 
of sorrow ; the evil is not sufficiently brought to their doors to 
nnke thsm feel the precariousness with which all American pro- 
perty is possessed. But let our imaginations transport us a few 
moments to Boston ; that seat of wretchedness will teach us 
wisdcHn, and instruct us forever to renounce a power in whom 
wa can have no trust The inhabitants of that unfortunate city, 
vibo but a few months ago were in ease and affluence, have now 
no other alternative than to stay and starve, or turn out to beg. 
Endangered by the fire of their friends if they continue within 
the city, and plundered by the soldiery if they leave it In their 
present situation they are prisoners without the hope of redemp- 
tion, and in a general attack for their relief, they would be ex- 
posed to the fury of both armies. 

Men of passive tempers look somewhat lightly over the o^ 
fences of Britain, and, still hoping for the best, are apt to call 
out, ** eome, come^ we shall be friendi again far aU this." But 
examine the passions and feelings of mankind, bring the doctrine 
of reconciliation to the touchstone of nature, and then tell met 
whether you can hereafter love, honor, and faithfully serve the 
power that hath carried fire and sword mto your land ? If you 
eannot do all these, then are you only deceiving yourselves, and 
by your delay bringing ruin upon your posterity. Tour iuturs 



tottnesdon widi Britam, whom yoH ean neither love nor honof^ 
'TiD be forced and imnaturaly and being fbnned oidj on the plan 
«f present e«mrenience, will in a little time fall hito a rehtpae 
-note wretched than the first Bnt if you say, you can still pas^ 
the violations over, then I ask, hath your hoose been burnt 1 
Hath your property been destroyed before your face 1 Are yoUr 
wife and children destitute of a bed to lie on, or bread to live on 1 
Hate yoa lost a parent of a child by their hands, and yourself 
the ruined and wretched survivor ? If you have not, then are 
yon nol a jw^e ctf those who have. But if you have, and call 
St Jl shake hands with the murderers, then are you unworthy the 
name ef huKband, father, friend, or lover, and whatever may be 
voer fank or title in life, you have the heart of a coward, and the 
spirit ef a syeophant. 

Tim is net inflamii^ or exaggerating matters, but trying them 
by those feeiings and affections which nature justifies, and with" 
out which, we should be incapable of discharging the social du* 
ties of life, or enjoying the felicities of it. I mean not to exhi- 
bit horror for the purpose of provoking revenge, but to awaken 
ns lirom fiOal and unmanly slumbers, that we may pursue detejw 
minittefy some fixed object It is not in the power of Britain or 
oi Europe to conquer America, if she does not conquer herself 
by deidy and Hmiddty. The present winter is worth an age if 
rightly employed, but if lost or neglected, the whole continent 
will partake of the misfortune ; and there is no punishment 
which that man will not deserve, be he who, or what, or where 
He will, that may be the means of sacrificing a season so pre* 
CKHis and useful. 

It is repugnant to reason, and the universal order of things, to 
all examples from former ages, to suppose that this continent 
ean longer remain subject to any external power. The mo&t 
sanguine in Britain, do not think so. The utmost stretch of 
human wisdom cannot, at this time, compass a plan short of se** 
paiBEtion, which can promise the continent even a year's security. 
Reconciliation is now a fallacious dream. Nature hath deserted 
the connexion, and art cannot supply her place. For, as Milton 
wisely expresses, '* never can true reconcilement grow, where 
wounds of deadly hate have pierced so deep.'^ 

£very quiet method for peace hath been tnefiectual. Our 
pnqrem have been rejected with disdam ; and only tended IM 
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convince 'jui that nothing flatters vanit/y or confirms obstinacy 
in kings more than repeated petitioning — ^nothing hath eootri* 
buted more than this very measure to make the kings of Europe 
absolute: witness Denmark and Sweden. Wherefore, since 
nothing, but blows will do, for God's sake let us come to a final 
separation, and not leave the next generation to be cuttiiig 
throats, under the violated unmeaning names of parent and child* 

To say they will never attempt it again, is idle and visionaiy | 
we thought 80 at the repeal of the stamp act, yet a year or two 
undeceived us: as well may we suppose that nations, which 
have been once defeated, will never renew the quarrel. 

As to government matters, it is not in the power of Britain to 
do this continent justice : the business of it will soon be too 
weighty and intricate to be managed with any tolerable degree of 
convenience, by a power so distant from us, and so very ignorant 
of us ; for if they cannot conquer us, they cannot govern us. 
To be always running three or four thousand miles with a tale or 
a petition, waiting' four or five months for an answer, which* 
when obtained, requires ^ve or six more to explain it in, will in 
a few years be looked upon as folly and childishness — there waa 
a time when it was proper, and there is a proper tiin^ for it Ui 
cease. 

Small islands, not capable of protecting themselves, are too 

proper objects for kingdoms to take under their care ; but there 

is something absurd, in supposing a continent to be perpetually 

i governed by an island. In no instance hath nature made the 

/ satellite larger than its primary planet ; and as England and 

America, with respect to each other, reverses the common order 

. pf nature, it is evident that they belong to difierent systems i 

England to Europe — America to itself. 

I am not induced by motives of pride, party, or resentmenl« 
{ to espouse the doctrine of separation and independence ; I am 
clearly, positively, and conscienciously persuaded that it is the 
true interest of this continent to be so ; that every thing short of 
that is mere patchwork ; that it can afibrd no lasting felioi^r*^ 
that it is leaving the sword to our children, and shrinking back 
at a time, when, going a little further, would have rendered thia 
. continent the glory of the earth. 

As Britain hath not manifested the least inclination towards a 
comproimsei we may be assured that no terms can be obtained 
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wwthy the acceptance of the contiuent, or any ways equal to the 
expense of blood and treasure we have been ah-eady put to. 

The object contended for, ought always to bear some just pro* 
portion to the expense. The removal of North, or the whole 
detestable junto, is a matter unworthy the millions we have ex« 
pended. A temporary stoppage of trade, was an inconveniencey 
which would have sufficiently balanced the repeal of all the acts 
complained of, had such repeals been obtained ; but if the whole 
continent must take up arms, if every man must be a soldier, it 
is scarcely worth our while to 6ght against a contemptible 
ministry only. Dearly, dearly do we pay for the repeal of the acts* 
if that is all we fight for ; for, in a just estimation, it is as great a 
folly to pay a Bunker-hill price for law as for land. I have _^ 

always considered the independency of this continent, as an , 
event which ^sooner or later must take place, and, from the late ' 
rapid progress of the continent to maturity, the event cannot be 
far off. Wherefore, on the breaking put of hostilities, it was not 
worth the while to have disputed a matter which time would have 
finally redressed, unless we meant to be in earnest ; otherwise, 
it is like wasting an estate on a suit at law, to regulate the tres- 
passes of a tenant, whose lease is just expiring. No man was*"*"*^ 
a warmer wisher for a reconciliation than myself, before the fatal 
nineteenth of April, 1775,^ but the moment the event of that i \ 
dny was made known« I rejected the hardened, sullen-tempered s ^ — - 

Pfaaroah of England for ever ; and disdain the wretch, that with / 
the pretended title of Father of hia people^ can unfeelingly hear { 
of their slaughter, and composedly sleep with their blood upon ] 
Jiis souL 

Bui admitting that matters were now made up, what would be 
the event 1 I answer, the ruin of the continent. And that for 
several reasons. 

1st, The powers of governing still remaining in the hands of 
the king, he wiL have a negative over the whole legislation of 
this continent. And as he hath shown himself such an invete- 
rate enemy to liberty, and discovered such a thirst for arbitrary 
power : is he, or is he not, a proper person to say to these colo- 
nies, ** you shaU make no latoa but what I please /" And is there 
any inhabitant of America so ignorant as not to know, that ac- 
cording to what is called the present constitution^ this continent 

' *^ . * Manacre at Lexifigton, 

rou I* 6 
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can make no laws but what the king ^yea leave to 1 and is then 
anj man so unwise as not to see, that (considering what has hap- 
pened) he will suffer no law to be made here, but such as suits 
Mi purpose ? We may be as effectually enslaved by the want 
of laws in America, as by submitting to laws made for us in 
England. Afler matters are made up (as it is called) can there 
be any doubt, but the whole power of the crown will be exerted, 
to keep this continent as low and humble as possible ? Instead 
of gomg forward we shall go backward, or be perpetually quar* 
Telling, or ridiculously petitioning. — ^We are already greater than 
the king wishes us to be, and will he not hereafter endeavor to* 
make us less 1 To bring the matter to one point. Is the power 
who is jealous of our prosperity, a proper power to govern us? 
Whoever says JVb, to this question, is an independent^ for inde- 
pendency means no more than this, whether we shall make our 
own laws, or, whether the king, the greatest enemy which this 
continent hath, or can have, shall tell us ^ tliere shaU be no law» 
hut such as I like,^^ 

But the king, you will say, has a negative in England ; the 
people there can make no laws without his consent. In poiat of 
right and good order, it is something very ridiculous, that a youth 
of twenty-one (which hath ot'ten happened) shall say to several 
millions of people, older and wiser than himself, I forbid this or 
that act of yours to be law. But in this place I decline this sort 
of reply, though I will never cease to expose the absurdity of it ; 
and only answer, that England being the king's residence, and 
America not, makes quite anotfier case. The king's negative 
here is ten times more dangerous and fatal than it can be in Eng- 
land ; for tliere he will scarcely refuse his consent to a bill for 
putting England into as strong a state of defence as possible, 
and in America he would never suffer such a bill to be passed. 

America is only a secondary object in the system of British ' 
politics — England consults the good of this country no further 
than it answers her oton purpose. Wherefore, her own interest 
leads her to suppress the growth of ours in every case which 
doth not promote her advantage, or in the least interferes with it 
A pretty state we should soon be in under such a second-hand 
government, considering what has happened! Men do not 
change from enemies to friends, by the alteration of a name : 
and in order to show that reconciliation now is a dangerous doc- 
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liiiie, I affinn, tiiat it would be policy in fhe king at thi$ ftme, to 
reptal the acts^ for the sake of reinstating himself in the govern* 
munt of the provinces ; in order that he may accomplish by craft 
and'subtleiyf in the long rtin, tohat he cannot do by force in As 
short one. Reconciliation and ruin are nearlj related. 

adljv That as even the best terms, which we can expect to 
obtain, can amount to no more than a temporary expedient, or m 
kind of government by guardianship, which can last no longer 
than till the colonies come of age, so the general face and stato 
of things, in the interim, will be unsettled and unpromising. 
Enngrants of property will not choose to come to a country 
whose form of government hangs but by a thread, and which is 
eveiy day tottering on the brink of commotion and disturbance ; 
and numbera of the present inhabitants would lay hold of the 
interval, to dispose of their effects, and quit the continent. 

But the most powerful of all arguments, is, that nothing but 
independence, t. e. a continental form of government, Cfui keep 
the peace of the continent and preserve it inviolate from civil 
wars. I dread the event of a reconciliation with Britain now, as 
it is more than probable that it will be followed by a revolt some- 
where or other, the consequences of which may be far more 
fiital than all the malice of Britain. 

Thousands are already ruined by British barbarity. (Thou- 
sands more will probably suffer the same fate.) Those men 
have other feelings than us who have nothing suffered. All 
they noto possess is liberty, what they before enjoyed is sacri- 
ficed to its service, and having nothing more to lose, they dis- 
dain submission. Besides, the general temper of the colonies, 
towards a British government, ^vill bo like that of a youth, who 
is nearly out of his time ; they will care very little about her« 
And a government which caiinot preserve the peace, is no go- 
vernment at all, and in that case we pay our money for nothing ; 
and pray what is it that Britain can do, whose power will bo 
wholly on paper, should a civil tumult break out the very day 
after reconciliation? I have heard some men say, many of 
whom I believe spoke without thinking, that they dreaded an 
mdependence, fearing that it would produce civil wars. It is 
but seldom that our first thoughts are truly correct, and that is 
the case here ; for there is ten times more to dread from a patched 
up connexion than from independence. I make the sufferer's 
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ease my own, and I protest, that were I driven from house and 
home* my property destroyed, and my circumstances ruined, that 
as a man, sensible of injuries, I could never relish the doctrine 
Ot reconciliation, or consider myself bound thereby. 

The colonies have manifested such a spirit of good order and 
obedience to continental government, as is sufficient to make 
every reasonable person easy and happy on that head. No man 
can assign the least pretence for his fears, on any other grounds, 
than such as are truly childish and ridiculous, viz, that one colony 
will be striving for superiority over another. 

Where there are no distinctions there can be na superiority j 
perfect equality affords no temptation. The republics of Europe 
are all (and we may say always) in peace. Holland and Switzer- 
land are without wars, foreign or domestic : monarchical govern* 
ments, it is true, are never long at rest : the crown itself is a 
temptation to entefrprising ruffians at home ; and that degree of 
pride and insolence ever attendant on regal authority, swells into 
a rupture with foreign powers, in instances where a republican 
government, by being formed on more natural principles, would 
negociate the mistake. 

If there is any true cause of fear respectmg independence, it 
is because no plan is yet laid down. Men do not see their way 
out, wherefore, as an opening into that business, I offer the fol- 
lowing hints ; at the same time modestly affirming, that I have' 
no other opinion of them myself, than that they may be the 
means of giving rise to something better. Could the straggling 
thoughts of individuals be collected, they would frequently form 
materials for wise and able men to improve into useful matter. 

Let the assemblies be annual, with a president only. The re- 
presentation more equal. Their business wholly domestic, and 
subject to the authority of a continental congress. 

Let each colony be divided into six, eight, or ten, convenient 
districts, each district to send a proper number of delegates to 
congress, so that each colony send at least thirty. The whole 
number in congress will be at least three hundred and ninety. 

Each congress to sit and to choose a president by the 

following method. When the delegates are met, let a colony be 
taken from the whole thirteen colonies by lot, after which, let the 
congress choose (by ballot) a president from out of the delegates 
of that province. In the next congress, let a colony be takmi 
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bjr kyt fimn twelve onlji omitting that colony from which the 
ptendent was taken in the former congress, and so proceeding . 
on till the whole thirteen shaU have had their proper rotation. 
And in order that nothing maj pass into a law hut what is satis- 
htUmlj just, not less than three-fiflhs of the congress to be 
caUed a majori^. He that will promote discord, under a govem- 
ment so equally formed as this, would have joined Lucifer in 
hia revolt 

But as there is a peculiar delicacy, from whom, or in what 
inanner« this husiness must first arise, and as it seems most 
agreeable and consistent, that it should come from some inter- 
mediate body between the governed and the governors, that is, 
between the congress and the people, let a Continental Confe-* 
reace be held, in the following manner, and for the following 
pmrposet 

A committee of twenty-six members of congress, viz. two for 
each colony. Two members from each house of assembly, or 
provmcial convention ;^ and five representatives of the people at 
large, to be chosen in the capital city or town of each province, 
for, and in behalf of the whole province, by as many qualified 
voters as shall think proper to attend from all parts of the pro- 
vince for that purpose ; or, if more convenient, the representa- 
tives may be chosen in two or three of the most populous parts 
thereof! In this conference, thus assembled, will be united, the 
two grand principles of business, knowledge and potver. The 
members of congress, assemblies, or conventions, by haVing had 
experience in national concerns, will be able and useful counsel- 
lors, and the whole, being empowered by the people, will have a 
truly legal authority. 

The conferring members being met, let their business be to . 
frame a Continental Charter^ or Charter of the United Colonies ; 
(answering to what is called the Magna Charta of England) fix- | 
ing the number and manner of choosing members of congress, 
and members of assembly, with their date of sitting, and draw- 
ing the line of business and jurisdiction between them : (always ^ 
remembering, that our strength is continental, not provincial) se- 
curing freedom and property to all men, and above all things, the 
firee exercise of religion, according to the dictates of conscience ; '^ 
with such other matter as it is necessary for a charter to contain. 
Immediately after which, the said conference to dissolve, and the 
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bodiei which shall be chosen conformable to the said chaitar» to 
be the legislators and governors of this continent for the time 
bemg : whose peace and happiness, may God preserve. Amen. 

Should any body of men be hereafler delegated for this or 
some similar purpose, I <^er them the following extracts from 
that wise observer on governments, Dragonetti. *^ The science," 
says he, ** of the pc^tician consists in fixing the true point of 
happiness and fineedom. Those men would deserve the gratitude 
of ages, who should discover a mode of government that con- 
tained the greatest sum of individual happiness, with the least 
national expense." 
/^ But where, say some, is the king of America? I'll tell you* 
j friend, he reigns above, and doth not make havoc of manldnd 
like the royal brute of Britain. Yet that we may not appear to 
be defective even in earthly honors, let a day be solemnly set 
apart for proclaiming the charter ; let it be brought forth placed 
on the diyine law, the word of God ; let a crown be placed there' 
on, by which the world may know, that so far as we approve of 
V monarchy, that in America the law is king. For as in absolute 
governments the king is law, so in free countries the law ought 
to be king ; and there ought to be no other. But lest any ill use 
should afterwards arise, let the crown at the conclusion of the 
ceremony be demolished, and scattered among the people whose 
right it is. 
v^ A government of our own is our natural right : and when a 
man seriously reflects on the precariousness of human aflaiis, 
he will become convinced, that it is infinitely wiser and safer, to 
form a constitution of our own in a cool deliberate manner, while 
we have it in our power, than to trust such an interesting event 
to time and chance. If we omit it now, some Massanello^ may 
hereafter arise, who, laying hold of popular disquietudes, may 
collect together the desperate and the discontented, and by as- 
suming to themselves the powers of government, fimally sweep 
away the liberties of the continent like a deluge. Should the 
government of America return again into the hands of Britain, 
die tottering situation of things will be a temptation for some 
desperate adventurer to try his fortune ; and in such a case, what 

* Thomas Aneilo, otherwise Massanello, a fisherman of Naples, who after 
■piriUDg up his counUymen in the public market place, against tha oppra»> 
non of the Spaniards, to whom the place was then 8ubjec^ promptea then 
to rsvolt, ana in tha naoa of a day becamo king; 
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roKef can Britain give t Ere she could hear the news, the fatal 
biuineas might be done ; and ourselves suffering like the wretch- 
ed Britons under the oppression of the Conqueror. Ye that op- 
pose independence now, ye know not what ye do ; ye are open- 
ing a door to eternal t3rranny, by keeping vacant the seat of go- 
vernment. There are thousands and tens of tiiousandst who 
would think it glorious to expel from the continent, that baiba^ 
lotts and hellish power, which hath stirred up the Indians and ne- 
groes to destroy us-^the cruelty hath a double g\jult, it is dealing 
brutally by us, and treacherously by them* 

To talk of friendship with those in whom our reason forbids 
us to have fiuth, and our affections, wounded through a thousand 
pores, instruct us to detest, is madness and folly. Every day 
vrears out the httle remains of kindred between us and diem ; 
and can there be any reason ta hope, that as the relationship ex- 
pires* the affection will increase, or that we shall agree better 
when we hav« ten times more and greater concerns to quairel 
over then ever! 

Ye that tell us of hanncmy and reconciliation, can ye restore ^^ > - 
to us the time that \b past ? Can ye give to prostitution its for- 
mer innocence T Neither can ye reconcile Britain and America. . 

The last cord now is broken, the people of England are present-^ 
ing addresses against us. There are injuries which nature can- ^ 
not forgive ; she would cease to be nature if she did. As well ^ 
can die lover forgive the ravisber of his mistress, as the conti- 
nent forgive the murders of Britain. The Aknigbty hath im- I 
planted in us these unextinguishable feelings, for good and wise \ 
purposes. They are the guardians of his image in our hearts, 
and distinguish us from the herd of common animals. The so- 
cial compact would dissolve, and justice be extirpated from the 
eardi, or have only a casual existence were we callous to the 
touches of affection. The robber, and the murderer, would 
oft«i escape unpunished, did not the injuries which our tempers 
sustain, provoke us into justice. 

O ! ye that love mankind ! Ye that dare oppose, not only the 
tyranny, but the tyrant, stand forth ! Every spot of the old world 
is ovemm with oppression. Freedom hath been haunted round the 
globe. Asia, and Africa, have long expelled her. Europe regards 
her like a stranger, and England hath given her warning to depart 
1 lecetve thefogittve,and prepare in time an asylum for i 
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OF THE PRESENT ABILITT OF AMERICA: WITH SOBCE MISCBL. 
LANEOUS REFLECTIONS. 

I HAVE never met with a man, either in England or America. 
who hath not confessed his opinion, that a separation between llie 
countries would take place one time or other : and thore ia no 
instance, in which we have shown less judgment, than in en- 
deavoring to describe, what we call, the ripeness or fitness <^tlie 
continent for independence. 

As all men allow the measure, and vary only in tfaenr <qpinion 
of the time, let us, in order to remove mistakes, take a genenl 
survey of things, and endeavor, if possible, to find out the very 
time. But we need not go far, the inquiry ceases at once, for* 
the time hath found us. The general concurrence, the ^oriow 
union of all things proves the fact. 
' It is not in numbers, but in unity, that our great strength lies ; 
yet our present numbers are sufficient to repel the force of all 
the world. The continent hath, at this time, the largest body of 
armed and disciplined men of any power under heaven ; and is 
just arrived at that pitch of strength, in which, no single colony 
is able to support itself, and the whole, when united, can accon^ 
. plish the matter, and either more, or less than this, might be fatal 
in its effects. Our land force is already sufficient, and as to naval 
affairs, we cannot be insensible that Britain would never suffer 
an American man of war to be built, while the continent remained 
in her hands. Wherefore, we should be no forwarder an hundred 
years hence in that branch, than we are now ; but the truth is, 
we should be less so, because the timber of the countiy is eveiy 
day diminishing, and that which will remain at last, will be far 
off or difficult to procure. 

Were the continent crowded with inhabitants, her sufferings 
under the present circumstances would be intolerable. The 
more seaport-towns we had, the more should we have both to 
defend and to lose. Our present numbers are so happily pro- 
portioned to our wants, that no man need be idle. The diminu- 
tion of trade affords an army, and the necessities of an army 
create a new trade. Debts we have none: and whateverwia 
may continct on thifi account will serve as a glorious 
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of our virtue. Can we but leave posterity with a settled form of 
government^ an independent constitution of its own, the purchase 
at any price will be cheap. But to expend millions for the sake 
of getting a few vile acts repealed* and routing the present mi** 
nistry only, is unworthy the charge, and is using posterity with 
the utmost cruelty; because it is leaving them the great work to 
do, and a debt upon their backs, from which they derive no 
advantage. Such a thought is unworthy a man of honor, and 
b the true characteristic of a narrow heart and k peddling poli* 
ticion. 

The debt we may contract doth not deserve our regard, if the 
work be but accomplished. No nation ought to be without a 
debt. A national debt is a national bond ; and when it boars no 
interest, is in no case a grievance. Britain is oppressed with a 
debt of upwards of one hundred and forty millions sterling, for 
which she pays upwards of four millions interest. And as a 
compensation for her debt, she* has a large navy ; America is 
without a debt, and without a navy ; yet for the twentieth part of 
the English national debt, could have a navy as large again. Th« 
navy of England is not worth, at this time, more than three mil* 
lions and a half sterling. 

The following calculations are given as a proof that the above 

estimation of the navy is a just one. ^See Entiek'9 Aova/ iftv- 
iory^ Intro, p. 66.] 



The charge of building a ship of each rate, and ftirnishin^ her with masts, 
yarda^ lailB. aod rigging, together with a proportion of eight months boat* 
swaio'a ana carpenter's searstores, as calculated by Mr. Burchett, secretary 
lu the navy. 



For a ship of 100 guns, 
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5,846 


20 






3,710 



And bence it is easy to sum up the value, or cost, rather, of 
the whole British navy, which, in the year 1757, when it was at 
Its greatest giory» consisted of the following ships and guns, 
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Guns, Coti ^ mu. 


CortofwtL 


6 . 


100 - 55,553t - 


213,318L 


12 


90 - 29,886 


S58,6S2 


12 


80 - 23,638 


283,656 


43 


70 - 17,785 


764,755 


35 


60 - 14,197 


496,895 


40 


50 - 10,605 


424,240 


45 


40 . 7,558 


340,110 


58 


20 - 3,710 


215,180 


65 Sloons, bombs, and J 

fircships, one with } S,000 


170,000 


another 


, at J 






Cost, 


3^266,7862. 




Remains for guosi 


283^14 




Total, 


3,500,000r. 



Mo country on the globe is so happily situated, or so interaally 
capable of raising a fleet as America. Tajr» timh^ry iron, and 
cordage are her natural produce. We need go abroad for no- 
thing. "Whereas the Dutch, who make large profits by hiring 
out their ships of war to the Spaniards and Portugese, are ob- 
Uged to import most of the materials they use. We ought to 
view the building a fleet as an article of commerce, it being the 
natural manufacture of this country. It is the best money we 
can lay out. A navy when finished is worth more than it cost : 
and is that nice point in national policy, in which commerce and 
protection are united. Let us build ; if we want them not, we 
can sell ; and by that means replace our paper currency with ( 
ready gold and silver. 

In point of manning a fleet, people in general run into great 
errors ; it is not necessary that one-fourth part should be sailors. 
The privateer Terrible, captain Death, stood the hottest engage- 
ment of any ship last war, yet had not twenty sailors on board, 
though her complement of men was upwards of two hundred. 
A few able and social sailors will soon instruct a sufficient num- 
ber of active landsmen in the conmion work of a ship. Where- 
fore, we never can be more capable of beginning on maritime 
matters than now, while our- timber is standing, our fisheries 
blocked up, and our sailors and shipwrights out of employ. Men 
of war, of seventy and eighty guns, were built forty years ago 
m New England, and why not the same now t Ship building is 
America's greatest pride, and in which she wHI, in time, excd 
the whole world. The great empires of the east are mostly in- 
land, and consequently excluded firom the possibility of rivalling 
hor. Afirica is in a state of barbarism ; and no |H>wer in Europe, 



liath either such an extent of coast, or toch an internal supply of 
materials. Where nature hath given tiie one» she hath withheld 
the odier ; to America only hath she been liberal of both. The 
vast empire of Russia is almost shut out from the sea ; wherefore, 
her boundless forests, her tar, iron, and cordage are only articles 
of commerce. 

In point of safety, ought we to be without a fleet 1 We are not 
the little people now, which we were sixty years ago ; at that time 
we might have trusted our property in the streets, or fields rather ; 
and slept securely without locks or bolts to our doors or windows. 
The case is now altered, and our methods of defence ought to im- 
prove with our increase of property. A common pirate, twelve 
months ago, might have come up the Delaware, and laid this city 
onder contribution for what sum he pleased ; and the same might 
have happened to other places. Nay, any daring fellow, in a brig 
of fourteen or sixteen guns, might have robbed the whole continent, 
and carried off half a million of money. These are circumstances 
which demand our attention, and point out the necessity of naval 
protection. 

Some perhaps, will say, that afler we have made it up with Bri- 
tain, she will protect us. Can they be so unwise as to mean, that 
she win keep a navy in our harbors for that purpose t Common 
sense will tell us, that the power which hath endeavored to subdue 
us, is of all others, the most improper to defend us. Conquest 
may be effected under the pretence of friendship ; and ourselves, 
after a long and brave resistance, be at last cheated into slavery. 
And if her ships are not to be admitted into our harbors, I would 
ask, how is she to protect us? A navy three or four thousand 
miles off can be of little use, and on sudden emergencies, none at 
all. Wherefore, if we must hereafter protect ourselves, why not 
do it for ourselves ? Why do it for another 1 

The English list of ships of war, is long and formidable, but not 
a tenth part of them are at any one time fit for service, numbers of 
them are not in being ; yet their names are pompously continued 
in the Ibt, if only a plank be left of the ship ; and not a fifth part of 
such as are fit for service, can be spared on any one station at one 
time. The East and West Indies, Mediterranean, Africa, and ^ 
other parts of the world, over which Britain extends her claim, 
make large demands upon her navy. From a mixture of preju- 
dice and inattention, we have contracted a false notion respecting 
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the navy of Eoglaod, and have talked aa if we rfiould have die 
«rfaole of it to encounter at once, and, for that reason, aopposed 
fliait we must ha\e one as large ; which not being instantlj practi- 
cable, has been made use of by a set of disguised tories to discou- 
rage our beginning thereon. Nothing can be furdier from truth 
than this ; for if America had only a twentieth part of the naval 
force of Britain, she would be by far an over match for h^ ; be- 
cause, as we neither have, nor claim any foreign dominion, our 
whole force would be employed on our own coasts where we should, 
in the long run, have two to one the advantage of those who had 
three or four thousand miles to sail over, before they could attack 
tis, and the same distance to return in order to refit and recruit 
r^ And although Britain, by her fleet, hath a check over our trade to 
) £urope, we have as large a one over her trade to the West Indies, 
/ which, by laying in die neighborhood of the continent^ is entirely 
^ «t its mercy. 

Some method might be fallen on to keep up a naval force in time 
of peace, if we should not judge it necessary to support a constant 
navy. If premiums were to be given to merchants, to build and 
employ in their service, ships mounted with twenty, thirty, forty, 
or filly guns, (the premiums to be in proportion to the loss of bulk 
to the merchants,) fifly or sixty of those ships with a few guards 
ships on constant duty, would keep up a sufficient navy, and that 
without burdening ourselves with the evil so loudly complained of 
in England, of sufiering their fleet in time of peace, to lie rotting 
in the docks. To unite the sinews of commerce and defence is 
sound policy ; for when our strength and our riches play into each 
other's hand, we need fear no external enemy. 

In almost every article of defence we abound. Hemp flourish- 
es even to rankness, so that we need not want cordage. Our iron 
is superior to that of other countries. Our small arms equal to 
any in the world. Cannon we can cast at pleasure. Saltpetre 
and gunpowder we are every day producing. Our knowledge is 
hourly improving. Resolution is our inherent character, and 
courage hath never yet forsaken us. Wherefore, what is it that we 
Want 1 Why is it that we hesitate t From Britain we can expect 
nothing but ruin. If she is once admitted to the government of 
America again, this continent will not be worth living in. Jealou- 
sies will be always arising, insurrections will be constantly happen- 
ingj and who will go forth to ciuell them t Who will venture hie 
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life to reduce kis own countrymen to a foreign obedience t The 
difibrence between Pennsylyaniaand Connecticut, respecting some 
ualocated lands, shows the insignificance of a British government^ 
and fiiUy proves that nothing but continental authority can regulate 
coDtinental DiatlerB. 

Another reason why the present time is preferable to all others, 
1% that the fewer our numbers are, the more land there is yet un- 
occupied, which, instead of being lavished by the king on his worth* 
less dependants, may be hereafter applied, not only to the dis* 
ohurge of the present debt, but to the constant support of govern- 
ment. No nation under heaven hath such an advantage as this. 

The infant state of the colonies, as it is called, so far from being v 
against, is an argument in favor of independence. We are suffi- / 
cieotly numerous, and were we more so we might be less united. 
It is a matter worthy of observation, that the more a country ie 
peopled, the smaller their armies are. In military numbers, the 
ancieoCs fiv exceeded the modems : and the reason is evident, for 
trade being the consequence of population, men became too much 
absorbed thereby to attend to any thing else. Commerce dimin- ^ 
idles the spirit both of patriotism and military defence. And his- . 
toiy sufficiently informs us, that the bravest achievements were al- 
ways accomplished in the non-age of a nation. With the increase 
of commerce England hath lost its spirit The city of London, 
notwithstanding its numbers, submits to continued insults with the 
patience of a coward. The more men have to lose, the less 
wiUing are they to venture. The rich are in general slaves to 
fear, and submit to courtly power with the trembling duplicity of 
a spanieL 

¥outh is the seed-time of good habits, as well in nations as m 
individuals. It might be difficult, if not impossible, to form the 
continent into one government half a century hence. The vast 
variety of interests, occasioned by an increase of trade and popu- 
lation, would create confusion. Colony would be against colony. 
Each being able, might scorn each other's assistance : and while 
the proud and foolish gloried in their little distinctions, the wise 
would lament that the union had not been formed before. Where* 
fore the present time is the true time for establishing it. The inti* 
macy which is contracted in infancy, and the friendship wtuch is 
Cbrmed in misfortune, are, of all others, the most lasting and unal* 
teiable. Our present union is marked with both these characteie 
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WO are young, and we have been distressed ; but oiir concord nadi 
withstood our troubles, and fixes a memorable era for posterity to 
^ory in. 

The present time, likewise, is that peculiar time which never 
happens to a nation but once, viz* the time of forming itself into 
a government Most nations have let slip the opportunity, and 
by that means have been compelled to receive laws firpm their 
conquerors, instead of making laws for themselves. First, they 
had a king, and then a form of govemoient ; whereas the articlea 
or charter of government, should be formed first, and men de- 
legated to execute them afterwards : but from the errors of other 
nations, let us learn wisdom, and lay hold of the present opportu- 
nity — to begin government at the right end. 

When William the Conqueror subdued England, he gave them 
law at the point of the sword ; and, until we consent that the seat 
of government in America be legally and authoritatively occupied, 
we shall be in danger of having it filled by some fortunate ruffian, 
who may treat us in the same manner, and then, where will be our 
fireedom 1 where our property ? 

As to religion, I hold it to be the indespensable duty of all gov- 
ernments, to protect all conscientious professors thereof, and I 
know of no other business which government hath to do therewith. 
Let a man throw aside that narrowness of soul, that selfishness of 
principle, which the niggards of all professions are so unwilling to 
part with, and he will be at once delivered of his fears on that head. 
Suspicion is the companion of mean souls, and the bane of all good 
society. For myself, I fully and conscientiously believe, that it is 
the "will of the Almighty, that there should be a diversity of religious 
opinions among us : it affords a larger field for our Christian kind- 
ness. Were we all of one way of thinking, our religious disposi- 
tions would want matter for probation ; and on this liberal princi- 
ple, I look on the various denominations among us, to be like 
children of the same family, difiering only in what is called their 
Christian names. 

In a former page, I threw out a few thoughts on the propriety of 
a Continental Charter (for I only presume to offer hints, not plans) 
and in this place, I take the liberty of re-mentioning the subject, 
by observing, that a charter is to be understood as a bond of solemn 
•ligation, which the whole enters into, to support the rif^t 
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of every separate part, whether of religion, personal freedom, 
or property. A firm bargain and a right reckoning make long 
friends. 

I have heretofore likewise mentioned the necessity of a large 
and equal representation ; and there is no political matter which 
more deserves our attention. A small number of electors, or a 
small number of representatives, are equally dangerous. But if the 
number of the representatives be not only small, but unequal, the 
danger is increased. As an instance of this, I mention the follow- 
ing ; when the associators' petition was before the house of as- 
sembly of Pennsylvania, twenty-eight members only were present; 
all the Bucks county members, being eight, voted against it, and 
had seven of the Chester members done the same, this whole 
province had been governed by two counties only ; and this dan- 
ger it is always exposed to. The unwarrantable stretch likewise, 
which that house made in their last sitting, to gain an undue au- 
thority over the delegates of this province, ought to warn the 
people at large, how they trust power out of their own hands. A 
set of instructions for their delegates were put together, which in 
point of sense and business would have dishonoured a school-boy, 
and afler being approved by a /etc, a veryfewy without doors, were 
carried into the house, and there passed in behalf of the whoU 
eohny ; whereas, did the whole colony know with what ill will that 
house had entered on some necessary public measures, they would 
not hesitate a moment to think them unworthy of such a trust 

Immediate necessity makes many things convenient, which if 
continued would grow into oppressions. Expedience and right are 
different things. When the calamities of America required a con- 
sultation, diere was no method so ready, or at that time so proper, 
as to appoint persons from the several houses of assembly for that 
purpose ; and the wisdom with which they have proceeded hath 
preserved this continent from ruin. But as it is more than probap 
ble that we shall never be without a Congress^ every well-wisher 
to good order must own, that the mode for choosing members of 
that body, deserves consideration. And I put it as a question to^; 
those, who make a study of mankind, whether repreatntaiian and { 
eUcHan is not too great a power for one and the saihe body of men ^ 
to possess t Whenever we are planning for posterity, we ou^ to * 
remember that virtue is not hereditary. 

It w from our enemies that we often gain excellent watamuh 
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.«id are frequently surprised iato reason by their Bitstakes. Mr. 
Oomwall (one of the lords of the treasury) treated the petition of 
the New-Tork assembly with contempt, because thai house, he 
aaid, consisted but of twenty-six members, which trifling number, 
he argued, could not with decency be put for the whole. We 
Ahank him for his involuntary honesty.* 

To conclude. However strange it may appear to some, or howw 
^ever unwilling they may be to think so, matters not, but many 
•atrong and striking reasons may be given, to show, ihai nothing 
^an settle our afiairs so expeditiously as an open and determined 
declaration. for independence. Some of which are, 

1st, It is the custom of nations, when any two are at war, for 
some other powers, not engaged in the quarrel, to step in as moi- 
diators, and bring about the preliminaries of a peace ; but while 
America calls herself the subject of Britain, no power, however 
well disposed she may be, can offer her mediation. Wherefore, 
in our present state, we may quarrel on for ever. 

2d, It is unreasonable to suppose, that France or Spain wiD give 
us any kind of assistance, if we mean only to make use of that as> 
sistance for the purpose of repairing the breach, and strengtheniaf 
die connexion between Britain and America; because, thoaa 
powers would be sufferers by the consequences. 

8d, While we profess ourselves the subjects of Britain, we must, 
in the eyes of foreign nations, be cojisidered as rebels. The pre* 
cedent is somewhat dangerous to their peace^ for men to be in 
jums under the name of subjects ; we, on the spot, can solve the 
paradox : but to unite resistance and subjection, requires an idea 
•much too refined for common understanding. 

4th, Should a manifesto be published, and despatched to foreign 
courts, setting forth the miseries we have endured, and the peaceful 
methods which we have ineffectually used for redress ; declaring 
at the same time, that not being able, any longer, to live hapfuly oi 
safdy under the cruel disposition of the British court, we had been 
driven to the necessity of breaking off all connexion with her; at 
the same time, assuring all such courts of our peaceable disposition 
towards them, and of our desire of entering into trade with them* 
Such a memorial would produce more good effects to this conti* 
nent, than if a ship were freighted with petitions to Britain. 

♦ ThoM who would fully understand of what great consequence a lar« and 
•(fMdsB|)(reieatatiaa is to a sute, ahouki «ad Buigfa'e foUucal DjwpusitiwWi 



Ud^ our present denomination of British Bubjeote, we ceil 
neitber be received nor beard abroad : the cuatom of all eourte it 
against U8« and will be so^ untiU by an independence, we take nok 
wiA other nations. 

These proceedings maj at first appear strange and difikult ; b«l 
like all other steps, which we have already passed over, will in % 
little time become familiar and agreeable ; and, until an indepen* 
denee is declared, the continent will feel itself like a man wIm 
eontinues putting off some unpleasant business from day to dny^ 
yet knows it must be done, bates to set about it, wishes it ovei^ 
imd is continually haunted with the thoughts of its necessity* 



SfNCi the publication of the first edition of this pamphlet, or 
rather, on the same day on which it came out, the king's spee<jl 
made its appearance in this city. Had the spirit of prophecy di« 
rected the birth of this production, it could not have brought it 
forth at a more seasonable juncture, or at a more necessary time. 
The bloody-mindedness of the one, shows the necessity of pursuing 
the doctrine of the other. Men read by way of revenge : — and 
the speech, instead of terrifying, prepared a way for the manly 
principles of independence. 

Ceremony, and even silence, from whatever motives they may 
arise, have a hurtful tendency, when they give ^he least degree of 
countenance to base an<l wicked performances ; wherefore, if thif 
maxim be admitted, it naturally follows, that the king's speech, ae 
being a piece of finished villany, deserved and still deserves, a 
general execration, both by the congress and the people. Tet, aa 
the domestic tranquillity of a nation, depends greatly on thec&os-/ 
iity of what may properly be called national manners^ it is often i/ 
better to pass some things over in silent disdain, than to make use 
of such new methods of dislike, as might introduce the least inno- 
vation on that guardian of our peace and safety. And, peihapa, ft 
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hi chiefly owing to this prudent delicacy, that the king's speech 
Mth not before now suffered a public execution. The speech, if 
'lA nay be called one, is nothing better than a wilful audacious libel 
Kgainst the truth, the common good, and the existence of mankind; 
•ad is a Ibrmal and pompous method of offering up human sacri* 
ioes to*the pride of tyrants. But this genera] massacre of man- 
kuidt is one of the privileges and the certain consequences of 
Uligs $ for as nature knows them no/, they know not A«r, and al- 
diough they are beings of our otcn creating, they know not us, and 
we become the gods of their creators. The speech hath one good 
quality, which is, that it is not calculated to deceive, neither can 
W6y if we would, be deceived by it. Brutality and tyranny appear 
OD the face of it. It leaves us at no loss ; and every line convinces, 
Vfea in the moment of reading, that he who hunts the woods for 
prey, the naked and untutored Indian, is less savage than the king 
of Britain. 

Sir John Dalrymple, the putative father of a whining jesuiti 
cal piece, fallaciously called, «* Tke address of the people of 
England to the inhahitcMis o/* America,'' hath perhaps, from a vain 
Mipposition that the people here were to be frightened at the pomp 
and description of a king, given (though very unwisely on his 
part) the real character of the present one : *' But," says this 
writer, ** if you are inclined to pay compliments to an administra- 
tion, which we do not complain of" (meaning the Marquis of 
Jlockingham's at the repeal of the Stamp Act) ** it is very unfair 
ID you to withhold them from that prince, 6t/ Wto^e nod alonb 
they were permitted to do any thing.^^ This is toryism with a wit- 
Bess ! Here is idolatry even without a mask : and he who can 
calmly hear and digest such doctrine, hath forfeited his claim 
to rationality ; is an apostate from the order of manhood, and 
ought to be considered — as one, who hath not only given up the 
proper dignity of man, but sunk himself beneath the rank of ani- 
mab, and contemptibly crawls through the world like a worm. 

However, it matters very little now, what the king of £ngland 
either says or does ; he hath wickedly broken through every moral 
and human obligation, trampled nature and conscience beneath 
kw feet ; and by a steady and constitutional spirit of insolence and 
cruelty, procured for himself an universal hatred. It is now the 
Interest of America to provide for herself. * She hath akeady a 
I Imd young famity, whom it is more her duty to take care of* 
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iStan to be granting away her property to sapport a power wfaklili 
become a reproach to the names of men and Christinnn -R^ 
whose office it is to watch over the morals of a nation^ of whaA 
Moever sect or denominatioo je are of, as well as ye who are moia 
immediately the guardians of the public liberty, if you wish to pf«k 
serve your native country uncontaminated by European co r t u p ti o i t 
ye must in secret wish a separation — but leaving the moral part lb 
private reflection, I shall chiefly confine my further remarks to te 
Ibiiowing heads : 

Ist, That it is the interest of America to be separated fnm 
Britain. 

2d, Which is the easiest and most practicable plan, rteoneOkh 
Hon or independence ? with some occasional remarks. 

In support of the first, I could, if I judged it proper, produce ttm 
opinion of some of the ablest and most experienced men on ttii 
continent : and whose sentiments on that head, are not yet pdb* 
Nciy known. It is in reality a self-evident position : for no natkMi 
in a state of foreign dependance, Hmited in its commerce, aai 
cramped and fettered in its legislative powers, can ever anive it 
any material eminence. America doth not yet know what opn* 
ience is ; and although the progress which she hath made staadb 
unparalleled in the history of other nations, it is but childhoodi 
compared with what she would be capable of arriving at, had she^ 
as she ought to have, the legislative powers in her own hands. 
England ik:, at this time, proudly coveting what would do her no 
good were she to accomplish it ; and the continent hesitating on 
a matter which will be her final ruin if neglected. It is the con 
merce and not the conquest of America by which England is to bo 
benefited, and that would in a great measure continue, were tlM 
countries as independent of each other as France and Spain ; be* 
cause in many articles neither can go to a better market But it 
is the independence of this country of Britain, or any other, whidi 
is now the main and only object worthy of contention, and whicky 
like all other truths discovered by necessity, will appear clearer 
and stronger every day. 

1st, Because it will come to that one time or other. 

2d, Because tl^e longer it is delayed, the harder it will be to ao 
complish. 

I have frequently amused myself both in public and 
companies, with silently remarking the specious errors of i 
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ivko ipeiik without reflectmg. And among tlie many wfaith I have 
kiard, the following seems the most general, viz, that if this rup- 
tnto should happen fortj or fifty years hence, instead of now^ the 
eontinent would be more able to shake off the dq>endance. To 
whieh I reply, that our military ability, ai thit fwme, arises from the 
#Kperience gained in the last war, and which in forty or fifly yeara 
time, would be totally extinct. The continent would not, by that 
time, have a general, or even a military officer left ; and we, or 
those who may succeed us, would be as ignorant of martial mat- 
lart as the ancient Indians : and this single position, closely ats> 
tended to, will unanswerably prove that the present time is prefer^ 
able to all others. The argument turns thus — at the conclusion 
of the last war, we had experience, but wanted numbers ; and 
Arty €(r fifty years hence, we shall have numbers, without expert* 
0bce ; wherefore, the proper point of time, must be some particulai 
point between the two extremes, in which a sufficiency of the 
fiNrmer remains, and a proper increase of the latter is obtained : 
and that point of time is the present time. 

The reader will pardon this digression, as it does not properly 
eome under the head I first set out with, and to which 1 again re- 
turn by the following position, viz. 

Should affairs be patched up with Britain, and she remain the 
governing and sovereign power of America, (which, as matters 
•re now circumstanced, is giving up the point entirely) we shall 
deprive ourselves of the very means of sinking the debt we have, 
€r may contract. The value of the back lands, which some of the 
provinces are clandestinely deprived of, by the unjust extension of 
tte limits of Canada, valued only at five pounds sterling per bun- 
iked acres, amount to upwards of twenty-five millions Pennsylva- 
nia currency ; and the quit-rents at one penny sterling per acre, 
io two millions yearly. 

It is by the sale of those lands that the debt may be sunk, with- 
•vl burden to any, and the quit-rent reserved thereon, will always 
lessen, and in time, will wholly support the yearly expense of gov- 
ernment It matters not how long the debt is in paying, so that 
tiie lands when sold be applied to the discharge of it, and for the 
^ execution of which, the congress for the lime being, will be the 
^continental trustees. 

I proQjMBd now to the second head, vis. Which ia the easiest 
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iMrt nK»t praedcable plant ruanciliaUon or indepev^denee f widi 
aome occasional remarks. .> 

He who takes nature for his guide, is not easily beaten out of 
kin argument, and on that ground, I answer generally — Thai in- 
OBrmifosicoB being a single simple line, amtained within oMr- 
•dsst; and rBconciUation^ a matter exceedingly perplexed and 
eamfUctUed^ and m vthieh a treacherous^ capridoua court i$ ta 
intmfarey give* the anewer toithout a doubt. 

The present state of America is truly alarming to every man 
who is capable of reflection. Without law, without govemmeiiti 
without any other mode of power than what is founded on, and 
granted by, courtesy. Held together by an unexampled occtti* 
fence of sentiment, which is nevertheless subject to change, and 
which every secret enemy is endeavoring to dissolve. Our pre- 
sent condition is, legislation without law ; wisdom without a plani 
a constitution without a name ; and, what is strangely astonishing^ 
perfect independence contending for dependence. The instanca 
ia without a precedent ; the case never existed before ; and, wba 
ean tell what may be the event 1 The property of no man ia 
secure in the present unbraced system of things. The mind of 
the multitude is leA at random, and seeing no fixed object before 
them, they pursue such as &ncy or opinion presents. Nothing ia 
criminal ; there is no such thing as treaaon ; wherefore, every one 
thinks him^lf at liberty to act as he pleases. The tories dared 
not have assembled offensively, had they known that their lives, 
by thai act, were forfeited to the laws of the state. A line of dis* 
tioction should be drawn between English soldiers taken in battle, 
and inhabitants of America taken in arms. The first are pris* 
oners, but the latter traitors. The one forfeits his liberty, tha 
other his head. 

Notwithstanding our wisdom, there is a visible feebleness ift 
some- of our proceedings which gives encouragement to dissen- 
tions. The Continental Belt is too loosely buckled. And if 
something is not done in time, it will be too late to do any thmg, 
and we shall fall into a state, in which neither Reconciliation nor 
independence will be practicable. The king and his worthless 
adherents are got at their old game of dividing the continent, an^ 
there are not wanting among us, printers, who will be busy in 
apreadiag specious falsehoods. The artful and hypocritical letter 
wUeh appeared a few months ago in two of the New-York 
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papers* and likewise in others, is ao evidence fhat there are uett 
who want both judgment and honesty. 

It is easy getting into holes and comers and talking of recon- 
ciliation : but do such men seriously consider how difficult die 
task is, and how dangerous it may prove, should the continent 
divide thereon. Do they take within their view, all the various 
orders of men whose situation and circumstances, as well as their 
own, are to be considered therein. Do they put themselTes in 
die place of the sufferer whose all is aiready gone, and of the 
soldier> who hath quitted all for the defence of his country T If 
their ill-judged moderation be suited to their own private situations 
on/y, regardless of others, the event will convince them that 
'* they are reckoning without their host" 

Put us, say some, on the footing we were in the year 1763 : to 
which I answer, the request is not now in the power of Britain to 
comply with, neither will she propose it ; but if it were, and even 
should it be granted, I ask, as a reasonable question, by what 
means is such a corrupt and faithless court to be kept to its en- 
gagements? Another parliament, nay, even the present, may 
hereafter repeal the obligation, on the pretence of its being vio- 
lently obtained, or unwisely granted ; and, in that case, where is 
our redress ? No going to law with nations ; cannon are the 
barristers of crowns ; and the sword, not of justice, but of war, 
decides the suit To be on the footing of 1763, it is not suffi- 
cient, that the laws only be put in the same state, but, that our 
circumstances, hkewise, be put in the same state ; our burnt and 
destroyed towns repaired, or built up, our private' losses made 
good, our public debts (contracted for defence) discharged ; other- 
wbe, we shall be millions worse than we were at that enviable 
period. Such a request, had it been complied with a year ago, 
would have won the heart and soul of the continent — but now it 
is too late : ** The Rubicon is passed." 

Besides, the taking up arms, merely to enforce the repeal of a 
pecuniary law, seems as unwarrantable by the divine law, and as 
repugnant to human feelings, as the taking up arms to enforce 
obedience thereto. The object, on either side, doth not justify 
the moans ; for the lives of men are too valuable to be cast away 
on such trifles. It is the violence which is done and threatened 
to our persons ; the destruction of our property by an armed 
force ; the invasion of our country by fire and sword« idiich con- 
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mantiously qualifies the use of arms : and the instant in whicli 
such mode of defence became necessary, all subjection to Britain 
ought to have- ceased ; and the independence of America should 
have been considered as dating its era from, and published by, ths 
first iMukst that was fired against her. This line is~a line of c<m- 
aistency ; neither drawn by caprice, nor extended by ambition ; 
but produced by a chain of events, of which the colonies were not 
the authors. 

I shall conclude these remarks, with the following timely and 
well-intended hints. We ought to reflect, tliat there are three 
ififierent ways by which an independency may hereafter be effect* 
ed ; and that one of those three^ will, one day or other, be the fate 
of America, viz. By the legal voice of the people in congress ; 
by a military power ; or by a mob : it may not always happen • 
that our soldiers are citizens, and the multitude a body of reason- 
able men ; virtue, as I have already remarked, is not hereditary, 
neither ia it perpetual. Should an independency be brought 
about by the first of those means, we have every opportunity and 
every encouragment before us, to form the noblest, purest consti* 
tntion on the face of the earth. We have it in our power to be- "3 
gin the world over again. A situation, similar to the present, 
hath not happened since the days of Noah until now. The birth- 
day of a new world is at hand, and a race of men, perhaps as 
numerous as all Europe contains, are to receive their portion of 
freedom from the events of a few months. The reflection is ^ 
awful — and in this point of view, how trifling, how ridiculous, do 
the little paltry cavilings, of a few weak or interested men appear, -^ 
when weighed against the business of a world. 

Should we neglect the present favorable and inviting period, aud^ 
independence be hereafter effected by any other means, we must 
charge the consequence to ourselves, or to those rather, whose 
narrow and prejudiced souls, are habitually opposing the measure, 
without either inquiring or reflecting. There are reasons to be 
given in support of independence, which men should rather pri- 
vately think of, than be publicly told of. We ought not now to be 
debating whether we shall be independent or not, but anxious to 
accomplish it on a firm, secure, and honorable basis, and uneasy 
rather, that it is not yet began upon. Every day convinces us of 
its necessity. Even the tones (if such beings yet remain among 
lis) should, of all men, be the most s6Ucitous to promote it ; for 
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as the appointment of committees at first, protected them from 
popular rage, so, a wise and well established form of goyeromeDC, 
will be the only certain means of continuing it securely to them. 
Wherefore, if they have not virtue enough to be Wkigf^ they 
ought to have prudence enough to wish for independence. 
• In short, independence is the only bond that tie and keep us 
together. We shall then see our object, and our ears will be 
legally shut against the schemes of an intriguing, as well as cnieL 
enemy. W^e shall then, too, be on a proper footing to treat with 
Britain ; for there is reason to conclude, that the pride of that 
court will be less hurt by treating with the American states for 
terms of peace, than with those, whom she denominates ** rebel* 
lious subjects," for terms of accommodation. It is our de]a3dng 
it that encourages her to hope for conquest, and our backwaxdness 
tends only to prolong the war. As we have, without any good 
effect therefrom, withheld our trade to obtain a redress of our 
grievances, let us note try th^ alternative, by indqiendently 
redressing them ourselves, and then offering to open the trade. 
The mercantile and reasonable part of England, will be still with 
us ; because, peace, with trade, is preferable to war, tDith4nii it 
And if ibis offer be not accepted, other courts may be applied to. 
On these grounds I rest the matter. And las no offer hath yet 
been made to refute the doctrine contained in the former editions 
of this pamphlet, it is a negative proof, that either the doctrine 
cannot be refuted, or, that the party in favor of it are too numerous 
to be opposed. Wherefore, instead of gazing at each other, with 
suspicious or doubtful curiosity, let each of us hold out to his 
neighbor the hearty hand of friendship, and unite in drawing a 
line, which, like an act of oblivion, shall bury in forgetfulness 
every former dissention. Let the names of whig and tory be 
extinct ; and let none other be heard among us, than those of « 
good citizen ; an open and resolute friend ; and a virtuoui mtp* 
porter of the rights of mankind, and of the free and in- 
dependent STATES OF AMERICA. 
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To lie RtfrumUMoet of tho MMgumo Soei^ of the feo/k 
eaUtd Q t rnko n^ orlooo numg of tium m$ wore eoneomed m f^ 
Hokmg a hie pteee, eniUUd ** Tn ancisnt nsTiMoirT Mil 
FBINCIPLS8 of the people eaUed qvAXiRS, renowedf vnA reopoei 
lo ike KING amd ootbriiicbnt« emd Umehmg Ike coBucoTioiii 
now prevailing in theee and other jMrlt ef ambmca, ad dreeo od 
iplfterBorLB in gbnbeal. 

THE writer of this is one of those few who never dishononl 
reli^oa, either by ridiculiiig or cBTilling at Any denomination 
whatsoever. . To God, and not to man, are all men accountable 
on die score of religion. Wherefore^ this epistle is not so pro* 
periy addressed to you as a religious, but as a political body 
dabbling in matters, which the professed quietude of your priaci* 
pies instruct you not to meddle with. 

As you have, without a proper audKirity for so doing, put yow^ 
selves in the place of the whole body of the Quakers, so the 
writer of this, m order to be in an equal rank with yourselves* is 
under the necessity of putting himself in the place of all thos^ 
who approve the very writings and principles against which your 
Testimony is directed : and he hath chosen their singular ritoa^ 
tion, in oider that you mighl discover in him, that presumption of 
character which you cannot see in yourselves. For neither he 
nor you have any claim or title to PoUtieal RepreeenMionm 

When men have departed from the right way, it is no i 
that they MvnUe uAUL And it k evidem from the i 
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HI which je have managed jour Testiinoiiy, that politics (as a 
religious body of men) is not jour proper walk ; for however 
well adapted it might appear to jou, it is, nevertheless, a jumble 
of good and bad unwisely put together, and the conclusion draws 
therefrom both unnatural and unjust. 

The two first pages (and the whole doth make but four) we give 
you credit for, and exp^t the same civility from you, because the 
love and desire of peace is not confined to Quakerism^ it is the 
natural^ as well as the reUgious wish of all denominations of men. 
And on this grauid, as m^ lahonng to establiilh an Independent 
Constitution of our own, do we exceed all others in our hope, 
end and aim. Our plan u peace far ever. We are tired of con- 
tention with Britain, and can see no real end to it but in a final 
separation. We act consistently, because, for the sake of intro- 
ducing an endless and unintenr«^»ted peace, do we bear the evfla 
and the burdens of the present day. We are endeavoring, and 
wiU steadily continue to endeavort to separate and dissolve a 
connexion which has already filled our land with blood ; and 
which, while the name of it remamsy will be die fiOal cause of 
fiiture mischiefs to both countries. 

We fight neither for revenge nor conquest ; neither from pride 
nor passion ; we are not insulting the world with our fleets and 
amiies, nor ravaging the globe for plunder. Beneath the shade 
of our own vines are we attacked ; in our own houses, and on 
our own lands, is the violence committed against us. We view 
our enemies in the characten of highwaymen and housebreakerst 
and having no defence for ourselves in the civil law, are obliged 
to pumsh them by the militaiy one, and apply the sword, in the 
very case where you have before now ap{^ed the halter, 
f erhi^s we feel for the mined and insulted sufierera in all and 
ev?ry part of the continenli with a degree of tenderness which 
li«th not yet made its way into some of your bosoms. But be 
ye sure that ye mistake not the cause and ground of your Testi- 
monj. Call not coldness of soul, religion ; nor put the kigot in 
the place of the Ckri$titm. 

O ! ye partial ministera of your own acknowledged principles ! 
If the bearing arms be sinful, die first going to war must be 
more so, by all the difierence between wilfbl attaok and unavoid* 
iMe defence. 

Wlwrafera, if yu iM% preich frum eeMoiiBoei Mi mean Ml 



tA nike 4 ]M>litkal hobbj-horse of your religiooi convince the 
wofid Uiereo^ by proclaiming your doctrine to our enemies, for 
ikof likewite bear arms. Give us proof of your sincerity, by 
pH}>ilniring it at St. James's, to the commanders-in-chief at Bos- 
tout to the admirab and captain^ who are piratically ravaging our 
coasts, and to all the murdering miscreants who are acting in au- 
thority under him whom ye profess to serve. Had ye the honest 
soui of Barclay* ye would preach repentance to your king : y^ 
would tell the royal tyrant of his sins, and warn him of eternal 
niin. Te would not spend your partial invectives against the in^. 
jured and insulted' only, but, like fidthful ministers, would cry 
aloud and tpare none. Say not that ye are persecuted, neither 
endeavor to make us the authors of that reproach, which ye are 
bringing upon yourselves ; for we testify unto all men, that we do 
not complain against you because ye are Quaker»f but because. 
ye pretend to he and are hot Quakers. 

Alas ! it seems by the particular tendency of some part of yoor 
Testimony, and other parts of your conduct, as if all sin was re-» 
dttced to, and comprehended in, the act of bearing arm$f and that by 
the people only, Te appear to us to have mistaken party £ar- 
consdence; because the general tenor of your actions wants 
unif(Hrmity ; and it is exceedingly difficult for us to give credit to 
many of your pretended scruples ; because we see them made by 
the same men, who, in the very instant that they are exclaiming 
against the mammon of this world, are nevertheless, hunung 
after it with a step as steady as time, and an appetite as keen as 
death. 

The quotation which ye have made from Proverbs, in the third 
page of your Testimony, that " when a man's ways please the 
Lord, 'he maketh even his enemies to be at peace with him ;" ia 
very unwisely chosen on your part; because it amounts to a 

♦ "Thou hftst tasted of proepcrity and adversity ; thou knoweat what it 
is Co be banished thy native country, to be over-ruled as well as to rule, and. 
sit upon the throne r and being oppressed thou hast rca.son to know how hate' 
yW the oppreuor is both to God and man ; if afler all these warnings and ad*^ 
vertisements, thou dost not turn unto tlie Lord with all thy heart, but forget 
him who remembered thee in thy distress, and give up thyself to follow lust 
and vanity, surely, ^at will be tliy condemnation. — ^Against which snare, as 
well as thie temptauon of those who may or do feed tliee, and prompt thee 
to evil, the moet excellent and prevalent remedy will be, to apply thyself 
to that licht of Christ which shineth in thy conscience, and which neither can 
nor win flatter thee, nor suffer thee to be at ease in tliy sins." 

MarcUifB jiMmf te ChmUeU. 
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I now pMfceed to tko ktter pirt of your Tettunony, ndl dm^ 
ftr whkh aft die fbtegouq;. seems onlj an introduction, vis* 

•* K hadi e^er been our jndgnient and piinciplet since we iV6i« 
eaUed to profess die ]i|^ of Ckrist Jesusi manifested in our eon* 
Menees onto this- daf, that dw setting up and patting down kings 
and gOTenunentSv is Cod's pecaliar prerogative ; for causes best 
kttown to Imnsdf : and that it is not our business to bSTO asf 
kand or oontriTance therein ; nor to be busy-bodies above our 
slationf mueh less to plot and contriTO the rain, or overturn of 
wOf of then, but to pray for die king, and safety of our nadon, 
and good of all men: daU we may lire a quiet and peaceable life 
in aU godliness and honesty ; imder ih§ gavwwmmU wkkk €M 
it pUiued to Ht over t»." If these are really your piindples wl^ 
da ye not abide by themt Why do ye not leave that, which ye 
sail €h>d'8 work to be managed by himself t These veiy princi- 
ples mstruct you to wait with padence and humility, for die eveat 
of all public measures, and to receive that eveni as the divine wiH 
towards you. Wherefore, what occasion is there for your poUU^ 
sal Teitimomf^ if you fully believe what it contains ? And the 
very puUishing it proves, that either ye do not believe what ye 
profess, or have not virtue enough to practice what ye believe. 

The principles of Quakerism have a direct tendency to make a 
man the quiet and inoffensive subject of any, and every govern- 
ment which %$ $et over him. And if the setting up and putting 
down of kings and governments is God's peculiar prerogative, he 
most certainly will not be robbed thereof by us ; wherefore, the 
principle itself leads you to approve of every thing, which ever 
iMippened, or may happen to kings, as being his woric Oliver 
Cromwell thanks you. — Charles, then, died not by the hands of 
man ; and should the present proud imitator of him come to the 
same untimely end, the writers and publishers of the Testimony 
are bound, by the doctrine it contains, to applaud the fact. Kings 
are not taken away by miracles, neither are changes in govem- 
I brought about by any other means than such as are com- 
i and hiunan ; and such as we now are using. £ven the dis- 
persing of the Jews, though foretold by our Saviour, was effected 
by anns. Whwefore, aa ye rfifiise to be the means on one «de, 
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^w^MitabeAioddlav lAfhe oth^r; IwitW 
lence; and, unlets jroa can produce dinoe autlMfi^ to prove Ihat 
4he AJnughty, w)m> hath created and placed this nm§ wcMrid at the 
IpaMtftrtdJat^nce it could poeiribljaiapd,eart and weityfiroi^ 
part of the old, doth, iievertheleaa, diaapproye ctf itaheii^ iadepes- 
dent of the ctMTupt and abandoned covt of Britaia; unleea, I aaj« 
jAcanahow tUa^how canyot on the grouaidofyour prineiplea* jua- 
;lify the exciting and stiixing up tiie people ^firmly to .unite in the 
iMoiTHKa of all anch torttmgt, and ateaiiirea, aa ennee e deau» 
and design to break off the Aiqaniy connexion ^e hare hitherto 
mB§oyBd irith the kingdom of Ghreat Biitaitt, and our just and ne- 
eessary subordination to the king, and those irho ana knvfiilly 
pboed in authority under him." What a sli^ in the fiboe is heea! 
the men, who, in the vexy paragraph before, have quietly and 
passir^ resigned lip the ordering, altering and disposal of kings 
and gorenmu^, into the hands of God, are now recalling their 
]»ind|4es, and putting in for a share of the business. Is it possi- 
ble, that the conclusion, which is here justly quoted, can aiqr ways 
f(41owirom the doctrine laid down! The inconsistency is too 
l^bnngnotiobeseen; the absurdity too great not to be laughed 
at ; and such as could only have been made by those whose un- 
derstandings were darkened by the narrow and crabbed spirit gC 
a deqmiring political party ; for ye are not to be considered as 
the idiole body of the Quakers, but only as a factional and frac- 
tional part thereof. 

Here ends the examination of your Testimoiqr ; (which I call 
npotk no man to abhor, as ye have done, but only to read and 
judge of fiurly) to which I subjoin the f<rilowing remark ; ^ that 
the setting up and putting down of kings" must certainly meant 
the making him a king, who is yet not so, and the making him 
no king who is already one. And pray what hath tins to do in 
the present case? We neith^ mean to ut up nor to fui dovnh 
neither to make nor to unmake^ but to have nothing to do with 
them. Wherefore, your Testimony, in whatever light it is 
viewed, serves only to dishonor your judgment, and for many 
other reasons had better have been let alone than published. 

1st, Because it tends to the decrease and reproach of all reli- 
gion whatever, and it is of the utmost danger to society, to make 
it a party in political disputes. 

ad» Because it exhibits a body of men, mimbars of whim die- 
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WLVOw the publiflhmg of political testimomeSy as being conoemed 
tlierein and approTera thereof. 

dd, Because it hath a tendencj to undo that continental huw 
monj and friendship which yourselves, by your late liberal and 
charitable donations, hath lent a hand to establish; and tlM 
preservation of which, is of the utmost consequence to us alL 

And hero, without anger or resentment, I bid you fiurewelL 
Sincerely wishing, that as men and Christians, ye may always 
fully and uninterruptedly enjoy every civil and religious right ; 
aiid be, in your turn, the means of securing it to others ; but thai 
the example which yo have unwisely set, of mingling lehgioii 
with pontics, viay be disavowed amd reprobated by evtry inkmhi^ 
tani of America. 

SND OF KriSTLE TO aUAl^RS, 
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THESE are the times that try men's souls. The summer 
soldier and the sunshine patriot will, in this crisis, shrink from 
the service of his country ; but he that stands it now, deserves 
the love and thanks of man and woman. Tyranny, like hell, is 
not easily conquered ; yet we have this consolation with us, that 
the harder the conflict, the more glorious the triumph. What we 
obtain too cheap^we esteem too lightly : 'tis deamess only that 
gives every thing its value. Heaven knows how to put a proper 
price upon its goods ; and it would be strange indeed, if so ce* / 
lestial an article as freedom should not be highly rated. BrM%^^^ 
with an army to enforce her tyranny, has declared that she 
has a right {not only to tax) but " to bind ua in all cases what- 
SOEVER," and if being bound in that manner j is not slavery, then 
is there not such a thing as slavery upon earth. Even the ex- 
pression is impious, for so unlimited a power can belong only to 
God. 

Whether the independence of the continent was declared too 
soon, or delayed too long, I will not now enter into as an argu- 
ment ; my own simple opinion is, that had it been eight months 
earher, it would have been much better. We did not make a . 
proper use of last winter, neither could we, while we were in a 
dependant state. However, the fault, if it were one, was all our 
own ; we have none to blame but ourselves. But no great deal 
it lost yet ; all that Howe has been doing for this month past, is 
rather a ravage than a conquest, which the spirit of the Jerseys 
a year ago would have quickly repulsed, and which time and a 
Uttle rescdtttion wil] booq recover. 
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"^ 1 hsse as little dupentition in me as iiny man living, but my 
iecret opinion has ever been, and still is, that God Almighty will 
\^ Hot give up a people to military destructiouj or leave them unsup- 
|iortedly to perish, who have so earnestly and so repeatedly 
■ou^t to avoid the calamities of war, by every decent method 
Which wisdom could invent. Neither have I so much of the in- 
fidel in mc, as to suppose that He h^ i^llnquished the govem- 
^Jnent of the world, and given us up to the care of devils ; and as 
%. I do not, I cannot see on what grounds the king of Britain can 
I took up to heaven for help against us : a common murderer, a 
' highwayman, or a house-breaker, has as good a pretence as he* 
^Tis surprising to see how rapidly_a paiMC will sometimes run 
though a country. AH nations and ages have been subject to 
them : Britain has trembled like an ague at the report of a French 
fleet of flat bottomed boats ; and in the fourteenth eeittury the 
whole English army, af^ef ravaging the kingdom of France* was 
driven back like men petrified with fear ; and this brave exploit 
Was performed by a few broken forces collected and headed by a 
Woman, Joan of Arc. Would that heaven might inspire some 
Jffs ev maid to spirit up her countiymen, and save her fair fellow 
>^ sufferers from ravage and mvishmcnt! Yet panics, in some 
cases, have their uses \ they produce as much good as hurt. 
\ Their duratTon b always short ; the mtpd soon grows through 
\/\J;. them, and acquires a firmer habit than before. But their peculiar 
"' . ^ tulvantage is, that they are the touchstones of sincerity and hypo- 
I crisy, and bring things and men to Ught, which might otherwise 
^■^MMCftJgJu for ever un discovered./ In fkct, they have the same ef»- 
feet on secret traitors, which an imaginary apparition would have 
upon a private murderer. They sifl out the hidden thoughts of 
man, and hold them up in public to the world. Many a disguised 
lory has lately shown his head, that shall penitentially solenmize 
with curses the day on which Howe arrived upon the Delaware* 

As i was with the troops at fort Lee« and marched with them to 
the edge of Pennsylvania, I am well acquainted with many cir- 
cumstances, which those who live at a distance, know but little or 
teething of. Our situation there, was exceedingly cramped, the 
place being a narrow neck of land between the North River and 
the Hackensack. Our force was inconsiderable, being not one 
fourth so great as Howe could bring against us. We had no ar- 
mj at band to have relieved the ganisoiii had we shut our^ 
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floKes up and stood on our defence. Our ammunition, b^t ar* 
tillefyt and the best part of our stores* had been removed, on the 
apprehension that Howe would endeavor to penetrate the Jerseys, 
in which case fort Lee could be of no use to us ; for it must oo 
eurto every thinking maoi whether in the army or not« that these 
kind of field forts are only for temporary purposes, and last in 
use no longer than the enemy directs his force against the parti- 
cular object^ which such forts are raised to defend* Such waa 
our situation and condition at fort Lee on the morning of the 20th 
of November, when an officer arrived with infcmnation that the 

enemy with 200 boata had landed about seven miles above : Ma- Z:> > > <" 

jor General Green, who commanded the garrison, immediately ' / 

ordered them under arms, and sent express to General Washing- 
ten at the town of Hackensack, distant by the way of the ferry, . 
six miles. Our first object was to secure the bridge over the 
Uackeasack^ which laid up the river between the enemy and os, 
about six miles from us^ and three from them. General Wash- 
ington, arrived in about three quarters of an hour, and marched at 
the head of the troops towards the bridge, which place I expected 
we should have a brush for ; however, they did not choose to di9« 
pute it with us, and the greatest part of our troops went over die 
bridge, the rest over the ferry, except spme which passed at a 
mill on a small creek, between the bridge and the ferry, and made 
their way through some marshy grounds up to the town of Hac- 
kensack, and there passed the river. We brought off as much 
baggage as the wagons could contain, the rest was lost The 
simple t«bject was to bring off the garrison, and march them on 
till they could be strengthened by the Jersey or Pennsylvania mi- 
litia, so as to be enabled to make a stand. We staid four days at 
Newark, coll«!Cted our out-posts with some of the Jersey mihtia,. 
and marched out twice to meet the enemy, on being informed that 
they were advancing, though our numbers were greatly inferior 
to theirs. Howe, in my little opinion, committed a great error in 
generalship m not throwing a body offerees off from Staten Island 
through Amboy, by which means he might have seized all our 
stores at Brunswick, and intercepted our march into Pennsylva- , 
nia : but if we believe the power of hell to be limited, we must 
likewise believe that their agents are under some providential \ 
contro* . 
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I «kallaoC flow attempt to give all the particulars of our retreat 
la die Delaware; suffice it for the present to say, that both offi- 
•Mi and meiif though greatly harrassed and fatigued, frequently 
without rest, covering, or provision, the inevitable consequences 
ef a long retreat, bore it with a manly and martial spirit. AU 
iMfar wishes centered in one, which was, that the country would 
torn cot and he^ them to drive the enemy back. Voltaire has 
HHMlfced that king William never appeared to full advantage but 
an diflfeulties and in action ; the same remark may be made on 
fleneral Washington, for the character fits him* There is a n»- 
tdial fimmess in some minds which cannot J)e unlocked b/tiiBes, 
hot which, when unlocked, dipcovers a cabinet of fortitude ; and 
I fieekon it among those kind of public blessings, which we do not 
iouaediately see, that God hath blest him with uninterrupted 
. liealth, and given him a mind that can even flourish upon care. 
- I shall conclude this paper with some miscellaneous remarks 
Oft the state of our affiurs ; and shall begin with asking the fol- 
hywing question, Why is it that the enemy have left the New* 
Saglaad provinces, and made these middle ones the seat of wart 
The answer is easy : New-England is not infested with toriea« 
and we are. I have been tender in raising the cry against these 
omu, and used numberless arguments to show them their danger, 
hut it wUl not do to sacrifice a world either to their folly or their 
The period is now arrived, in which either they or we 
change our sentiments, or one or both must fall. And 
what is a tory t Good God ! what is he ? I should not be afraid 
to go with a hundred whigs against a thousand tones, were they 
to attempt to get intb arms. Every tory is a coward ; for ser- 
vile, sJftKiriu .Mlf-interested fear is the foundation of tor3rism ; 
and a man under such influence, though he may be cruel, never 
eaa be brave. 

But, before the line of irrecoverable separation be drawn be- 
tween us, let us reason the matter together : your conduct is an 
mvitation to die enemy, yet not one in a thousand of you has 
heart enough to join him. Howe is as much deceived by you 
as die American cause is injured by you. He expects you will 
an take up arms, and flock to his standard, with muskets on your 
sitottUers. Your opinions are of no use to him, unless you sup- 
port him personally, for 'tb soldiers, and not tones, that he 
wanta. 



'I onctt felt all that kind of' anger, which a man might to feel; 
against the mean principles that are held b j the tones : a noted 
one, who kept a tayem at Amboy, was standing at his door, wM 
as prett J a child in his hand, about eight or nine years old» as I 
ever saw, and afler speaking his mind as freely as he thought waft/ 
prudent, finished with this unfatherly expression, ** WeU ! gh€\ 
aie peace in my day.^ Not a man lives on the continent but iufiy . ' 
believes that a separation must some time or other finally take I 
pla<5b, and a generous parent should have said, ** Jf there nnulif\ 
be trtnMe^ kt it be in my day^ that my child may have peace ;^\ \ 
and this single reflection, well applied, is sufficient to awakHi \ 
every man to duty. Not a place upon earth might be nn hnpifr I 
as Am e tio a. Her situation is remote from all the wranglifl^ 
world, and she has nothing to do out to trade with them. A mail 
can distinguish in himself between temper and principle, and 
I am as confident, as I am that God governs the world, that 
America will never be happy till she gets clear of foreign doml^ 
nion. Wan, without ceasing, will break out till that period ar* 
rives, and the continent must in the end be conqueror ; for thov^ 
the flame of liberty may sometimes cease to shine, the eeal can ^' 
never expire. ■ — -^ 

America did not, nor does not want force ; but she wanted A 
proper application of that force. Wisdom is not die purchase of 
a day, and it is no wonder that we should err at the first setting 
ofil From an excess of tenderness, we were unwilling' to raise 
aHi army, and trusted our cause to the temporary defence of a 
well-meaning tfiiiitia» A summer's experience has now taught us 
better ; yet with those troops, while they were collected, we were 
able to set bounds to the progress of the enemy, and, thank 6odJU>' 
they are wtin assembling. I always considered militia as tM 
best troopi^in (he worid for a sudden exertion, but they win not 
do for a long campaign. Howe, it is probable, will make an at* 
tempt on this qity ; should he fail on this side the Delaware, he is 
ruined : if he succeeds, our cause is not ruined. He stakes all \ 
31 his side against apart on ours ; admitting he succeeds, die / 
consequence wiU be, that armies firom both ends of the conttnem 
will march to assist their sufiering friends in die middle states $ 
for he cannot go every where, it is impossible. I consider Howe 
as the greatest enemy the tories have ; he is bringing a war inle 
their country, which, had it not been for him and partly fori 
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selves, they Iwd been clear of. Should he now be expelled, I wtsk 
With all the derotion of a Christian, that the names of whig ami 
t»ry may nevermore be mentioned ; l)ut should the tones give him 
encoaragement to come, or assistance if he come, I as sincerely 
mish that oar next ycar*s arms may expel thorn from the continent, 
and the congress appropriate their possessions to the relief of' 
those who hare suffered in wcU-doing. A single successful bat* 
tie nc3Et year will settle the whole. America could carry on a two 
years war by the confiscation of the property cf disaflbcted *|>cr- 
sons, and be made happy by their expulsion. Say not that this is 
revenge, call it rather the soft resentment of a suffering people, 
who, having no object in now but the good of aff, have staked 
their own all upon a seemingly doubtful event. Tet it is IbUy to 
sigue against determined hardness ; eloquence may strike the 
ear, and the laiigaage of sorrow draw forth the tear of compas- 
sion, but 'nothing can reach the heart that is steeled with preju* 
dice. 

Quitting dus class of men, I turn with the warm ardor of a 
friend to those who have nobly stood, and are yet determined to 
stand the matter out : I call not upon a few, but upon all : not on 
Um state or thai state, but on every state ; up and help us ; lay 
your shoulders to the wheel ; better have too much force than too 
little, when so great an object is at stake. Let it be told to tks 
future worid,.that in the depth of winter, when nothing but hope 
and virtue could survive, that the city and the country, alarmed at 
one common danger, came forth to meet and to repulse it. Say 
not that thousands are. gone, turn out your tens of thousands ; 
throw not the burden of the day upon Providence, but ** slfsis 
ymtr faUk by your works^^* that God may bless you. It mattori 
not where you live, or what rank of life you hold, the evil or tho 
blessing will reach you oil. The far and the near, the hooM 
cotmties and the back, the rich and the poor, will suffer or rejoice 
alike. The heart that feels not now, is dead : the blood oi his 
children will curse his cowardice, who shrinks back nt a tiros 
Wiien a little might have saved the whole, and made them happy* 

1 love the man that can smile in trouble, that can gather strength 
ih>m distress, and grow brave by reflection. 'Tis the bumness €t 
little minds to shrink; but he whose heart is firm, and whose cqih 
sdence approves his conduct, will puraue his principles unto 
deoib* My own line of reasoning is to. myself as stmifi^i wd 



ciewr nMWLV^y of lifM* Noiall tke treasures of the world, so fiip < i^ 
ap I bdliore, c^iild bmro iadoeed meta support an ofl^nshre muf 
for I thiok k mnrder $ bai if a thief broaks into my house, hanii -^ 
and deatrojB mj propertf, and kills or threatens to kill me, or 
those that are ia it, and to ** ^tnd me tn M ease^ viU^soee^t," to { 
his absolute will, am I to suffer it ? What signifies it to me, whe- 
ther he who does it is a king or a common man ; my countryman 
6r not my countryman ; whether it be done by an individual fil» 
lain, or an army of theoi t If we reason to the root of things wm 
shall Bnd no difierence ; neither can any just cause be aaaigoed 
why we should punish in the one case and pardon in the other* 
Let them call me rebel, and wdcome, I feel no concern iVom \i% 
but I should suftr the mbery of devils, were I to make a wfaoiv 
of my soul by swearing allegiance to one whose character is thai 
of a sottii^ atiipidt stubborn, worthless, brutish man. I conceivt 
likewise a honid idea in receiving mercy from a being, who at tlw 
last day shaH be shndung to the rocks and mountains to cover 
him, and iieeing widi tenror from the orj^ian, the widow, and tbf 
slain of America* 

There are cases which cannot be overdone by language, and '^" 
this is one. There are persons too who see not the frdl extent el 
the ev& which 4ireate&8 them, they solace themselves with hopae 
that me enemy, if he succeed, will be merciful. It is the mad« 
ness of folly, to expect mercy from those wRo have refused to do 
justice ; and even mercy, where conquest is the object, is only a 
tiicirsr'war ; the cunning of the fox is as murderous as the vio* 
lence of the wolf; and we ought to guard equally against both* 
Howe's first object is partly by threats and partly by promises, to 
terrify or seduce the people to deliver up their arms and receive 
mercy. The ministry recommended the same plan to Gage, and 
this is what the tories call making their peace, ** a ftact whieh 
paaseth aU umd€r$ianding'^ indeed ! A peace which would be the 
immediate forenumer of a worse ruin than any we have yet 
tnought of. Ye men of Femisylvania, do reaion upon IheaiO 
things! Were the back counties to give up their arms, thef 
would fall an easy prey to the Indians, who are all armed ; (hki 
perhaps is what some tories would not be sorry for. Were the 
home counties to deliver up their arms, they would be exposed to 
the resentment of the back counties, who would then have H in 
their power to chastise their defection at pleasure. And were 
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, Mqr ime state to give up its anas, thai state must be garrisoned 

* bgr an Howe's anny of Britons and Hessians to preserve it from 
die anger of the rest Mutual fear is the principal link in the 
dyun of mutual love, and wo be to that state that breaks the com- 
pact Howe is mercifully inviting you to barbarous destruction, 

, and men must be either rogues or fools that will not see it. I 
dwell not upon the powers of imagination ; I bring reason to 
your ears ; and in language as plain as A, B, €, hold up truth to 
your eyes. 

I thank God that I fear not I see no real cause for fear. I 
know our situation well, and can see the way out of it While 
our army was collected, Howe dared not risk a battle, andit is no 
credit to him that he decamped from the White Plains, and waited 
a mean opportunity to ravage the defenceless Jerseys ; but it is 
gnat credit to us, that, with a handful of men, we sustained an 
oideriy retreat for near an hundred miles, brought off our ammu> 
aMion, all our field pieces, the greatest part of our stores, and had 
Cmv rivers to pass. None can say that our retreat was precipi- 
tate, for we were near three weeks in performing it, that the eova- 
tiy might have time to come in. Twice we marched back to 
meet the enemy, and remained out till dark. The sign of fear 
was not seen in our camp, and had not some of the cowardly and 
disaffected inhabitants spread false alarms through the country, 
the Jerseys had never been ravaged. Once more we are again 
eoHected and collecting, our new army at both ends of the conti- 
nent is recruiting fast, and we shall be able to open the next 
campaign with sixty thousand men, well armed and clothed. 
This is our situation, and who will may know it By perseve- 

'< ranee and fortitude we have the prospect of a glorious issue ; by. 
oowardice and submission, the sad choice of a variety of evils — 
a ravaged country— a depopulated city — habitations without 
safety, and slavery without hope«-our homes turned into barracks 
aadl bawdy-houses for Hessians, and a future race to provide for, 
iHlose fathers we shall doubt of. Look on this picture and weep 
' it ! and if there yet remains one thoughtless wretch who be- 
\ it not, let him suffer it unlamented. 
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van. 

TO LORD HOWE. 

What's in the name of lorrf that I ihotild fear 
To brinsmy grievance to the public ear 7 

Univuisal empire is the prerogative of a writer. His cobp 
- cems are with all mankindy an4 though he Gannot commaiid their 
obedience, he can assign them their duty. The Republic ot 
Letters is more ancient than monarchy, and of far higher charae* 
ter in the world than the vassal court of Britain ; he that rebeb 
against reason ib a re^ rebel, but he that in defence of reasost 
rebeb against tyranny, has a better title to ** Defender of As « 
Faitk^" than George the third. 

As a military man your lordship may hold out the sword of 
war, and call it the ^^ulUma reUio regnni:" the last req$<m ef 
Kings ; we in return can show you the sword of justice, and call 
it, *^ the best scourge of tyrants." The first of these two may 
threaten, or even frighten for a while, and cast a sickly languor 
over an insulted people, but reason will soon recover the debauch* 
and restore them again to tranquil fortitude. Your lordship, I 
find, has now commenced author, and published a Proclamation ; 
I have published a Crisis ; as they stand, they are the antipodes 
of each other ; both cannot rise at once, and one of them must 
descend ; and so quick is the revolution of things, that your lord* 
ship's performance, I see, has already fallen many degrees firom 
its first place, and is now just visible on the edge of the political 
horizon. 

It is surprising to what a pitch of infatuation, blind folly aad 
obstinacy will carry mankind, and your lordship's drowsj 
proclamation is a proof that it does not even quit them m 
their sleep. Perhaps you thought America too was taking aaapi 
and tlmeim eboeet like Sataa to Ei^ 10 whisper 0^ 
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ibiUjy lest jou should awaken lier. This contiiieiit stTf is tea 
Stttensiye to sleep all at ancii a^ too iralbhrulf eren in its slum* 
hetSf not to startle at the unhallowed foot of an invader. Ton 
htj issue your proclamations, and welcome« for we have learned 
to ** reverence ourselves," and scorn the insulting ruffian that 
amplojTs you. America, for your deceased brotho's sake, would 
^adly have shown you respool, and it is a new aggravation to her 
feelings, that Howe should be forgetful, and raise his sword 
against those, who at ^leir own charge raised a monument to 
hk brother. But your master has commanded, and you have 
not enough of nature lefl to refuse. Surely! thme must be some- 
dling strangely degenerating in the love of monarchy, that can so 
^completely wear a man down to an ingrate, and make him proud 
tb bek the dust that kings have trod upon. A few mors years, 
IJitcNdd you survive them, wiH bestow on yon the tide of ** an old 
iuUk :" and in some hour of fiiture reflection you may probably 
MA the fitness of Wolsey's despairing penitence—^ had I served 
lity God as faithfully as I have served my king, he would not thus 
liHtve forsaken me in my old age." 

The character you appear to us in, is truly ridiculous. Tour 
fUends, the tories, announced your coming, with high descrip- 
fkms of your unlimited powers ; but your proclamation has given 
Ihem the lie, by showing you to be a commissioner without au- 
thority. Had your powers been ever so great, thoy were nothing 
to Us, further than we pleased ; because we had the same right 
Miich other nations had, to do what we thought was best. 

** tJu UNITED STATES of AMERICA,*' Will SOUud SS pompOUsly in 

the world or in history, as ^ the kingdom of Great Britain ;'* the 
character of General fVaskingtan will fill a page with as much 
lustre as diat of Lwd Howe : and the eon^ejs have as much 
righi to command the king and paWtomeat in London, to desist 
from legislation, as ihty or you have to command the congress. 
On)y suppose how laughable such an edict would appear firom us, 
iud then, in that merry mood, do but turn the tables upon your- 
self, and you will see how your proclamation is received here. 
Ihving thus placed you in a proper position in which you may 
lltve a full view of your folly, and learn to despise it, I hold up to 
jpo^, for that purpose, the following quotation from your own 
liiMliik prodaknatloii.--*** And wa (lord Howe and general 
^ (MMBMl («d in hia M^am^a aaiaa fonoolh) all 



m tre aweabled (0getlMr« under Ike ora 
general or provincial con gnn ee o yco mnatt e e e i eonfentione or i 
bjr wkalBTer name or namee kaewn and 
,to deaifltand eeaae from all audi treaaaoable 

iddoinga.'^ 

Too iotrodoee jour proclamation hy referring te jow doclaw 
I oftlie 14tii of July and iMi of September, in the kit of 
theeei jon sunk yourself below the character, of a priTato gentle* 
nan. That I nmy not seem to accuse you wijuBtlyi I shall slafei 
die cirenmstance : by a veiiMl invitation of yours, conununicatei 
lo congress by C^eneral Sullivan, dien a prisoner en his parolei 
yon signified your desire of conferring with some members of 
that body as private gentlemen. It was beneath the digtiity of 
the Amencan congress to pay any regard to a message thai a| 
best was but a genteel affiront, and had too much of the miiiisto<i 
rial eompleson of tampering with private persons ; and ii4nek 
might probaUy have been the case, had the gentlemen who were 
deputed on the business, possessed that kind of easy virtue wUdi 
an £ttglish courtier is so truly distinguished by. Tour reqnenli 
however^ was con^lied with, for honest men are naturally meco 
tender of their ctvfl than their political fiune. The interviov 
ended as every sens&le man thought it would ; for your lordsk^ 
knows, as well as the writer of the Crisis, that it is impossible te 
the king of £ngland to promise the repeal, or even the revisal ef 
any acts of parliament ; wherefore, on your part, you had nothing 
to say, more than to request, ui the room of demanding, the enlilO 
surrender of the continent ; and then, if that was complied witht 
to promise that the inhabitants should escape with their livw. 
This was the upshot of the conference. You informed the cott» 
ferees that you were two months in soliciting these powers. Wo 
ask, what powers ] for as commissioner yon have none. If yov 
mean the power of pardoning, it is an oblique proof that your 
master was determined to sacrifice all before him ; and that yo« 
were two months in dissuading him from his purpose. Anotkar 
evidence of his savage obstinacy ! From your own account of 
the matter we may justly draw these two conclusions : 1st, Thai 
you serve a monster ; and 2d, That never was a messenger soft 
on a more foolish errand than youraelf. This plain^knguage mMf 
foikapa sound uacouthly to an ear vitiated by courtly lofinemaitt I 
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%git words were made for use, and the fault lies id deserving theii^ 
fttlhe abuse in applying them unfairly. 

/Soon after your return to New-York, you published a very iUi- 
bml and unmanly handbill against the congress ; for it was cer^ 
tainly stepping out of the line of common civility, first to screen 
your national pride by soliciting an interview with them as private 
Aemen, and in the conclusion to endeavor to deceive the mul* 
\ by tpftlripg a handbill attack on the whole body of the con* 
I ; you got them together under one name, and abused them 
r another. But the king yoU serve, and the cause you sup* 
pdrt, afford you so few instances of acting the gentleman, that out 
of pify to your situation the congress pardoned the insult by taking 
tto notice of it. 

. Ton say in that handbill, *^ that they, the congress, disavowea 
efveij purpose for reconciliation not consonant with their eiitrava* 
gaat and inadmissable claim of independence." Why, God bless 
tarn ! what have you to do with our independence 7 We adL no 
leave of yours to set it up ; we ask no money of yours to support 
it ; we can do better without your fleets and armies than w^ 
dMn ; you may soon have enough to do to protect yoursdves 
widiout being burdened with us. We are very willing to be aft 
peace with you, to buy of you and sell to you, and, like young b»* 
giimers in the world, to work for our living ; therefore, why do 
you put yourselves out of cash, when we know you cannot spare 
It, and we do not desire you to run into debt ? I am willing, sir, 
that you should see your folly in every point of view I can place it 
itt, and for that reason descend sometimes to tell you in jest what 
I wish you to see in earnest. But to be more serious with you, 
why do you say, " their independence ?" To set you right, sir, 
we tell you, that the independency is ours, not theirs. The con- 
gress were authorised by every state on the continent to publish 
it to all the world, and in so doing are not to be considered as the 
inventors, but only as the heralds that proclaimed it, or the office 
firom which the sense of the people received a legal form ; and it 
was as much as any or all their heads were worth, to have treated 
with you on the subject of submission under any name whatever. 
But we know the men in whom we have trusted ; can England 
aay the same of her parliament ? 

I come now more particularly to your proclamaticm of the 30th 
of November last Had you gained aa entire conqueit over ail 
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the armies of America, and then put forth a proclamation* ofiering 
(what you call) mercy, your conduct would have had some speciooa 
show of humanity ; but to creep by surprise into a provincet and 
there endeavor to terrify and seduce the inhabitants from their juat 
allegiance to the rest by promises, which you neither meant, nor 
were able to fulfil, is both cruel and unmanly : cruel in its effects; 
because, unless you can keep all the ground you have marched 
over, how are you, in the words of your proclamation, to secure 
to your proselytes ** the enjoyment of their property ?^ What is to 
become either of your new adopted subjects, or your old friends* 
the tories, in Burlington, Bordentown, Trenton, Mountholly, and 
many other places, where you proudly lorded it for a few dajrs, 
and then fled with the precipitation of a pursued thief? What, I 
say, is to become of those wretches ? What is to become of thoso 
who went over to you from this city and state ? What more can 
you can you say to them than *^ shift for yourselves ?" Or what 
more can they hope for than to wander like vagabonds over the 
&ce of the earth? Tou may now tell them to take their lea^o 
of America, and all that once was theirs. Reconmiend tbenut 
for consolation, to your master's court ; there perhi4>s th^ maj 
make a shift to live on the scraps of some dangling parasite, and 
choose companions among thousands like themselves. A traitor 
is the foulest fiend on earth. _^ 

In a political sense we ought to thank you for thus bequeath* 
ing estates to the continent ; we shall soon, at this rate, be able 
to cany on a war without expense, and grow rich by the ill policy 
of lord Howe, and the generous defection of the tories. Had 
you set your foot into this city, you would have bestowed estates 
upon us which we never thought of, by bringing forth traitors we 
were unwilling to suspect. But these men, you'll say, ** are his 
majesty's most faithful subjects ;" let that honor, then, be all 
their fortune, and let his majesty take them to himself. 

I am now thoroughly disgusted with them ; they live in un» 
grateful ease, and bend their whole minds to mischief. It seema 
as if God had given them over to a spirit of infidelity, and thai 
they are open to conviction in no other line but that of punish* 
ment. It is time to have done with tarring, feathering, carting, 
and taking securities for their future good behaviour ; every aen- 
•ible man must feel a conscious shame at seeing a poor fellow 
hawked for a show about the streets, when it is known he is oohr 
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lilt l#ol of some principal villain, biassed into his ofience by ihm 
|pcp« of false reasoning, or bribed thereto, through sad necessitjr 
Wf dishonor ourselves by attacking such ^rifling characten iHiile 
pipater ones are suffered to escape ; 'tis our du^ to find tkem 
•Ml, and.their proper punishment would be to exile them from tbfi 
continent for ever. The circle of them is not so great as some 
ipiagine ; the influence of a few have tainted many who are not 
naturally corrupt A continual circulation of lies among those 
IP^ are not much in the way of hearing thexp contradicted, will 
m time pass for truth ; and the crime lies not in the believer but 
lbs inventor. I am not for declaring war with every maa that ap- 
pears not so warm as myself; difference of constitution, tempcT, 
liahit of speaking, and many other things, will go a great way in 
fixing the outward character of a man, yet simple honesty may 
i at bottom. Some men have naturally a military turn, and 
brave hardships and the risk of life with a cheerful fiice ; 
otlMS have not ; no slavery appears to them so great as the fii- 
ll|gue of arms, and no teiror so powerful as that of personal dan- 
' ipor. What can we say? We cannot alter nature, neither oi^ght 
ve to punish the son because the father begot him in a cowardly 
nood. However, I believe most men have more courage than 
'' (hey knew of, and that a litUe at first is enough to begin with. I 
:knew the time when I thought that the whistling of a cannon ball 
Muld have frightened me almost to death : but I have since tried 
it# and find that I can stand it with as little discomposure, and, I 
believe, with a much easier conscience than your lordship. The 
•ame dread would return to me again were I in your situation, 
fi^r my solenm belief of your cause is, that it is hellish and dam* 
Oable, and, under that conviction, every thinking man's heart 
wtui hH him. 

From a concern that a good cause should be dishonored by 
the least disunion among us, I said in my former paper, No. 1. 
** That should the enemy now be expelled, I wish, with all the 
mceniy of a Christian, that the names of whig and tory might 
never more be mentioned," but there is a knot of men amodg as 
of such a venomous cast, that they will not admit even one's 
|;ood wishes to act in their favor. Instead of rejoicing that 
hMT^n had, as it were, providentially preserved this city firom 
pbiiikder and destruction, by delivering so great a part of the 
WMPgr into our bunds with so little effuffion of blood, they stub** 
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ionly affected to disbelieve it till within an hour, nay, half an 
hour, of the prisoners arriving ; and the Quakers put forth a tes* 
tiinonj, dated the 2ath of December, signed «« John Femberton,'^ 
declaring their attachment to the British government.* These 
men are continually harping on the great sin of our bearing arms, 
but the king of Britain may lay waste the world in blood and fa- 
mine, and they, poor fallen souls, have nothing to say. 

In some future paper I intend to distinguish between the differ- 
ent kind of persons who have been denominated tories ; for this 
I am clear in, that all are not so who have been called so* nor all 
men whigs who were once thought so ; and as I mean not to 
conceal the name of any true friend when there shall be occasion 
to mention him, neither will I- that of an enemy, who ought to be 
known, let his rank, station or religion be what it may. Much 
pains have been taken by some to set your lordship's private cha- 
racter in an amiable light, but as it has chiefly been done by men 
who know nothing about you, and who are no ways remarkable 
for their attachment to us, we have no just authority for believing 
it George the third has imposed upon us by the same arts, but 
(tme, at length, has done him justice, and the same fate may pro- 
bably attend your lordship. Your avowed purpose here, is to 
kill, conquer, plunder, pardon, and enslave : and the ravages of 
your army through the Jerseys have been marked with as much 
barbarism as if you had openly professed yourself the prince 
of ruffians ; not even the appearance of humanity has been pre- 
served either on the march or the retreat of your troops ; no 
general order that I could ever learn, has ever been issued to pre- 
vent or even forbid your troops from robbery, wherever they 
came, and the only instance of justice, if it can be called such, 
which has distinguished you for impartiality, is, that you treated 
and plundered all alike ; what could not be carried away has 
been destroyed, and mahogany furniture has been deliberately 
laid on fire for fuel, rather than the men shoul^ be fatigued with 

♦ I have e^r been careful of charging ofTcncrs upon whole societies of men, 
but as ihe paper referred to is put forth by an unknown set of men, whoclaim 
to themselves the right of reuresenting the whole : and while the whole so- 
ciety of Quakers admit its vafidity by a silent acknowledgment, it is impossi. 
ble that any distinction can be made by the public : and the more so, because 
the New-York paper of the 30tli of December, printed by permission of our 
enemies, tays tfit "the Quakers begin to speak openly of their attachment to 
the Briuah eonsthiition.*' Weare eertain that we have many friends among 
them, and wish to know them. 
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•mtiiig wood.* There was a time wbelk flie HHig^ confiMI 
pndi in your supposed candor, and the tories rested theiMehretf 
m joat favor ; the experiments have now been made, and finled i 
kk ereiy town, naj, every cottage, in the Jerseys, where yo«r 
arms have^been, is a testimony against yoa. How yon mqrresi 
onder this sacrifice of character I know not ; hoi tfab I know» 
dial you sleep and rise with the daily curses of thousands vpoa 
joa ; perhaps the miseiy which the tories have suflfared by your 
proffiared merey, may give them some claim to dieir coimlry'a 
yily, and be in thp end the best favor you could show them. 

In a folio general-order book belonging to C6L RhoPa battn- 
fon, taken at Trenton, and now in the possession of the council 
n1^ of safety for this state, the following baibaroos order is fra^pently 

j^ U^ repeated, «' His excellency the cosHNonibr-ta^W^ okdeis, %mX 
"^ aD inhabitants who shall be found with armsr not having in ofli* 

eer with them, shall be immediately taken and hong iq^" How 
Inany you may thus have privately sacrificedt we know not, and 
Ami i^count can only be setded in anodnr world. Tenr tk^aC* 
nwnt of prisoners, in order to distress them to enKst nto your 
infernal service, is not to be equalled by any instance in Europe. 
Tet this is the humane lord Howe and his brother, whom the to- 
nes and their three-quarter kindred, the Qtnkera, or some of 
them at least, have been holding up for patterns of justice and 
mercy! 

A bad cause will ever be supported by bad means and bad 
men ; and whoever will be at the pains of examining strictly into 
tilings, will find that one and the same spirit of oppression and 
impiety, more or less, governs through your whole party in both 
countries : not many dajrs ago, I accidentally fell in company 
widi a person of this city noted for espousing your cause, alid on 
my remarking to him, «^ that it appeared clear to me, by the kte 
providential turn of afiairs, that G^ Ahnighty was visibly on our 
nde,'' he replied, >* We care nothing for that, you may have Him, 
and welcome ; if we have but enough of the devil on our side, 
we shall do." However carelessly this mi^t be spoken, matters 



B people may doubt the truth of eadi wanton deaCraetiofL I think 
to infotm them, that one of the people called Quakers, who liYee 
gave me this infonnation, at the bouse of Mr. Blidiael HnCehiD- 



* As some people may doubt the truth of sadi wantoo i 
il neosssary to inrotm them, that one of ' ** " 

mi Trenton, cave me this infonnation, i 

8oa,(oiieorthe same {mfoMnon,) who lives near Trenton ftny on Ihs Pena- 
ftylTama side, Bfr. Hutchinson \moo% ntsssau 
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.aolf ^ fltill te inteBsibfe principle Uiat directa all jour conduct 
fuid «9JII 9i kst moat aaaiiredlj deceiTe and ruin you. 

If eyeranatiMi waa mad and iboliab, blind to its own intereit 
•ad beat on ita own deatmctionv it is Britain* There are such \ ^^ 

Ifcinga tm patiiial aiaa, and thoi^gh Uie punishment of iudividuab ) 
maf be reaenred to MuUhtr world, national punishment can only / 
be inflicted in ikU world. Britain, as a nation, is, in my inmoai 
ibelief^ the greatest and moat aagrateful offender agai nst Go d on 
the ftce of Ibe whole eaith : blessedHTidriil the commerce die 
could wish for, and fiinusbed, by a vast extension of dominion, 
with the meana of cavilisiBg bodi the eastern and western world, 
^Ae has made no other use of both than proudly to idolize ber 
own ** thunder," and rip up the bowels of Whole countries for 
what she could get: Like Alexander, she has made war her > 
jport, and iafficted misery for prodigality's sake. The blood of 1 
India is not yet repaid, nor die wretchedness of Africa yet re- 
quited. Of late she has enlarged her list of national cruelties, 
by her butcheriy destruction of the Caribbs ef St Yincents, and 
leturaing an answer by the swinrd to the meek prayer for ^* Pecea, 
Uberlj and ao/c/f." These are serious things, and ^diatever a 
foolish tyrant, a debauched court, a trafficing legislature, or a 
blinded people may think, the national account with heaven muat 
eome day or other be aettled : all- countries have sooner or later 
been called to thek reckoning ; tbe proudest empires have sunk 
when the balance was struck ; aod Britain, like an individual 
peniftant must undergo her day of sorrow, and the sooner it hap- 
pens to her the better : as I wish it over, I wish it to come, but 
withal wiah diat it may be as light as possible. 

Peihapa your lordship has no taste for serious things ; by your 
connexions in England I should suppose not : therefore I shall 
drop tUa part of the subject, and take it up in a line in which yoa 
will belterunderaland me. 

By what means, may I ask, do you expect to conquer Ama-. ^. ; 
ricaf If yoa could not effect it in the summer, when our army 
waa leas ttan yours, nor in die winter, when we had none, how 
ate you to do it? In point of generabhip you have been outwit- 
ted, and in point of fortitude outdone ; your advantages turn out 
to yew loaa, and Aow ua that it ia in our power to ruin you by 
gifts: Kka agaaM of diafta, we can move out of oaa acpiare to 
lal fp« aeaii a^ k wdar tet we may afterwaida take two or 
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diree ft*- one ; and as we can always keep a double corner for 
ourselvesf we can always prevent a total defeat You cannot be 

/ flo insensible, as not to see that we haye two to one the advan- 

n^ltfe^f you, because we conquer by a drawn game, and you lose 
by it Burgoyne might have taught your lordship this know- 
ledge ; he has been long a student in the doctrine of chances. 

I have no other idea of conquering countries (ban by subduing 
the armies which defend them : have you done diis, or can you 
do it ? If you have not, it would be civfl in you to let your pro- 
clamations alone for the present ; otherwise, you will ruin more 
tories by your grace and favor, than you will-whigs by you^ araiB. 
Were you to obtain possession of this city, you would not 
know what to do with it more than to plunder it To hold it in the 
manner you hold New-York, would be an additional dead weight 
upon your hands : and if a general conquest is your object, you 
had better be without the city than with it When you have de- 
feated all our armies, the cities will fall into your hands of them' 
selves ; but to creep into them in the manner you gM into Prince- 
ton, Trenton, &c. is like robbing an orchard in the nig^t before 
the fruit be ripe, and running away in the morning. Your expe- 

I riment in the Jerseys is sufficient to teach you that you have 
eomething more to do than barely to get into other people's 

I houses ; and your new converts, to whom yon promised all man 
, ner of protection, and seduced into new guilt by pardoning them 
from their former virtues, must begin to have a very contemptible 
opinion both of your power and your policy. Your authority 
in the Jerseys is now reduced to the small circle which your 
army occupies, and your proclamation is no where else seen un- 
less it be to be laughed at The mighty subduers of the conti- 
nent have retreated into a nut-shell, and the proud forgivers of 
our sins are fled from those they came to pardon ; and all this at 
a time when they were despatching vessel afler vessel to England 
with the great news of every day. In short, you have managed 
your Jersey expedition so very dexterously, that the dead onlv 
are conquerors, because none will dispute the ground with them. 
In all the wars which you have formerly been concerned in, 
you had only armies to contend with ; in this case you have both 
an army and a country to combat with. In former wars, the 
countries followed the fate of their capitals; Canada fell with 
Quebec, and Minorca with Port Mahon or St Phillips i by sub- 
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ioiag those, tlie conquerors opened a way into, and became mas- 
ten of die country : here it is otherwise ; if you get possession 
of a eitj here, you are obliged to shut yourselves up in it, and 
can make no other use of it, than to spend your country's money 
in. This is all the advantage you have drawn from New-York ; 
and you would draw less from Philadelphia, because it requires 
BMire force to keep it, and is much further from the sea. A 
pret^ figure you and the toriea would cut in this city, with a river 
fM of ice, and a town full of fire ; for the immediate consequence 
of yoor getting here would be, that you would be cannonaded out 
again, and the tories be obliged to make good the damage ; and 
tUi sooner or later will be the fate of New-York. 

I wish to see the city saved, not so much from military as from 
natural motives. 'Tis the hiding place of women and children, 
and lord Howe's proper business is with our armies. When I 
put an ^ circttinstances together which ought to be taken, I 
I au|^ at your notion of conquering America. Because you lived 
in a little countiy, where an army might run over the whole in a 
fisw days, and where a single company of soldiers might put a 
multitude to the route, you expected to find it the same here. It 
is plain that you brought over with you all the narrow notions 
you were bred up with, and imagined that a proclamation in the 
king's name was to do great things ; but Englishmen always 
travel for knowledge, and your lordship, I hope, will return, if 
you return at all, much wiser than you came. 

We may be surprised by events we did not expect, and in that 
interval of recollection you may gain some temporary advantage : 
such was the case a few weeks ago, but we soon ripen again into 
reason, collect our strength, and while you are preparing for a 
triumph, we come upon you with a defeat. Such it has been, 
and such it would be were you to try it a hundred times over. 
Were you to garrison the places you might march over, in order 
to secure their subjection, (for remember you can do it by no 
other means,) your army would be like a stream of water running 
to nothing. By the time you extended from New- York to Vir- 
ginia, you would be reduced to a string of drops not capable of 
hanging together ; while we, by retreating from state to state, 
like a river turning back upon itself, would acquire strength in 
the same proportion as you lost it, and in the end be capable of 
OTenrhebiiinsr too. The country, in the mean time, would suf- 
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Ifar, but it k « day of Birfbring, and we ought to expect it What 
^PB eouteod for is worthy the affliction we may go thro«|^ If 
we get but bread to eat, and any kind of raiment to put on, we 
ought not only to be contented, but thankful. More than Aai we 
ought not to look for, and lees than that heaven has not y«t suf- 
fered us to want He that would sell his birth n^ for a little 
aaft, is as worthless as he who sold it for porridge without salt 
And he that would part with it for a gay coat, or a jrf a iw ooat» 
ouf^t for ever to be a slave m bu£ What are saltt sugsr and 
finery, to the inestiiiiable blessings of ^ Liberty and safety I'* 
''Or what are the inconveniences of a few months to the lifetttaiy 
bondage of ages! The meanest peasant in America» blest with 
feese sentiments, is a hq>py man compared with a Newi->Tork 
tery ; he can eat his morsel without rq[Mning, and whsa he has 
done, can sweeten it with a repast of wholesome air $ be can take 
his child by the hand and bless it, without feelii^ the eoBsciotts 
shame of neglecting a parent's duty. 

In publishing these remarks I have several objects in view* 

On your part they are to expose the fc^y of your preteadsd 
authority as a conmiissioner ; the wickedness of your cause in 
general ; and the impossibility of your conquering us at any rate. 
On the part of the public, my intention is, to show them their true 
and solid interest ; to encourage them to their own good, to re- 
move the fears and fabides which bad men have spread, and 
weak men have encouraged ; and to excite in all men a love for 
union, and a cheerfulness for duty. 

I shall submit one more case to you respecting your conquest 
of this country, and then proceed to new observations. 

Suppose our armies in every part of this continent were imme- 
diately to disperse, eveiy man to his home, or where else he 
might be safe, and engage to re-assemble again on a cortain fii- 
tnie day ; it is clear that you would then have no army to con- 
tmd with, yet you would be as much at a loss in that case as you 
are now ; you would be afiraid to send your troops in parties over 
the continent, either to disarm or prevent us from assembling, 
lest they should not return ; and while you kept them together, 
having no army of ours to dispute with, you could not call it a 
oonquest ; you might furnish out a pompous page in the London 
fiaaette or a New- York paper, but when we returned at the i^ 
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^oinied time, jou wcnild hare tbe game work to do tint yen had 
at fiiat. 

It has been die foDj of Britain to anppoee herself more pow^ 
arfnl ten ehe really is, and by tlmt means has arrogated to her- 
asif a rsak m the world she is not entitled to : for more than diia 
eentlarf past she 1ms not b)een able to carry on a war without 
fiieigB asaistaDce. In Mariborongh's campaigns, and from thai 
diy to fhb, the nmnber of German troops and officers assisting 
her hftTe been about equal with her own ; ten thousand Hessians 
were seat to England last war to protect her from a French in> 
^asion ; and she would have cut but a poor figure in her Gana- 
dhn aad Westplndian expeditions, had not America been lavish 
both of her money and men to help her along. The only instance 
iftfrinck she was engaged singly, that I can recoUect, was against 
te febeSioik in Scotland, in the years 1746 and 1746, and in 
that, out of three battles, she was twice beaten, till by thus re^* 
duciflg tiieir numbers, (as we shall yours,) and taking a supply 
ship that was coming to Scotland with clothes, arms and money* 
(aa we have often done,) idie was at kst enabled to defeat thenn 
Engfadud was never femous by land ; her officers have generally / 
been sai^eeted of cowardice, have more of the air of a dancing- ( 
master than a soldier, and by the samples which we have taken 
prisoners, we give the preference to ourselves. Her strength, of 
kte, has lain in her extravagance ; but as her finances and credit 
are now low, her sinews in that line begin to fail fast. As a na- 
tioB she is the poorest in Europe ; for were the whole kingdom, 
and all that is in it, to be put up for sale like the estate of a bank- 
rupt, it would not fetch as much as she owes ; yet this thought- 
less wretch must go to war, and with the avowed design, too, of 
making us beasts of burden, to support her in riot and debauchery, 
and to assist her afterwards in distressing those nations who are 
BOW our best firiends. This ingratitude may suit a tory, or the 
unchristian peevishness of a fallen Quaker, but none else. 

'Tie the unhappy temper of the English to be pleased with any 
war, right or wrong, be it but successful ; but they soon grow 
discontented with ill fortune, and it is an even chance that they are 
as clamorous fcnr peace next summer, as the king and his minis* 
ters were for war last winter. In this natural view of things, your 
lofddup stands in a very critical situation : your whole character 
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is now staked upon jour laurels ; if the}* wither, joa wither with 
them ; if the/ flourish, you cannot live long to look at th«D; and 
at an/ rate, the black account hereafler is not fiur ofil "What 
lately appeared to us misfortunes, were only blessings in dinggjie; 
and the seeming advantages on your side have turned out to our 
profit. Even our loss of this city, as far as we can «ee, nughl be 
a principal gain to us : the more surface you i^read otofi tho 
thinner you will be, and the easier wiped away ; and ma cobso- 
lation under that apparent disaster would be, that the esftafes of 
.the tories would become securities for the repairs. In ahmi, 
.there is no old ground we can fail upon, but some new foun- 
dation rises again to support us. ^' We have put, air, our hands 
to the plough, and cursed be he that looketh back.'' 

Your king, in his speech to parliament last spring, declared, 
*' That he had no doubt but the great force they had enabled him 
to send to America, would effectually reduce the rebeifious colo- 
nies." It has not, neither can it ; but it has done just enough to 
lay the foundation of its own next year's niin. Tou are aenaible 
that you left England in a divided, distracted state of polHics, 
and, by the command you had here, you became a principal prop 
in the court party ; their fortunes rest on yours ; by a single ex- 
press you can fix their value with the public, and the degree to 
which their spirits shall rise or fall ; they are in your hands as 
stock, and you have the secret of the alley with you. Thus 
situated and connected, you become the unintentional mechani- 
cal instrument of your own and their overthrow. The king and 
XMs ministers put conquest out of doubt, and the credit of both 
depended on the proof. To support them in the interim, it was 
necessary that you should make the most of every thing, and we 
can tell by Hugh Gaine's New-York paper what the complexion 
of the London Gazette is. With such a list of victories the na- 
tion cannot expect you will ask new suppUes ; and to confess 
your want of them, would give the he to yoiu* triumphs, and im- 
peach the king and his ministers of treasonable deception. If 
you make the necessary demand at home,, your party sinks ; if 
you make it not, you sink yourself; to ask it now is too late, and 
to ask it before was too soon, and unless it arrive quickly will be 
of no use. In short, the part you have to act, canhot be acted ; 
and I am fully persuaded that all you have to trust to is, to do the 
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test joa can with what force jou havo got, or little morew 
Though we have greatly exceeded you in point of generalship 
and hmYmry of men, yet, as a people, we have not entered into 
the fiill soul of enterprise ; for I, who know £ngland and the dis* 
position of the people well, am confident, that it is easier for us 
lo efiect a revolution there, than you a conquest here ; a few 
thousand men landed in England with the declared design of de* 
posing the present king, bringing his ministers to trial, and setting 
up the Duke of Gloucester in his stead, would assuredly cany 
their point, while you were grovelling here ignorant of the mat- 
ter. As I send all my papers to England, this, like Common 
Sense, will find its way there ; and though it may put one party 
on their guard, it will inform the other, and the nation in general* 
of our design to help them. 

Thus far, sir, I have endeavored to give you a picture of pro* 
sent afiairs : you may draw from it what conclusions you please* 
I wish as well to the true prosperity of England as you can, but 1 
consider iif depbitdence as Americans natural right and inierest^y^^ 
and never could see any real disservice it would be to Britain. If 
an English merchant receives an order, and is paid for it, it sig« 
nifies nothing to him who governs the country. This is my creed 
of politics. If I have any where expressed myself over-warmly, 
'tb from a fixed, hnnioveable hatred I have, and ever had, to cruel ^ 
men and cruel measures. I have likewise an aversion to monar*' 
chy, as being too debasing to the dignity of man ; but I nevei 
troubled others with my notions till very lately, nor ever pub<* 
lisbed a syllable in England in my life. What I write is pure 
nature, and my pen and my soul have ever gone together. My 
writings I have always given away, reserving only the expense of 
printing and paper, and sometimes not even that. I never courted 
either fame or interest, and my manner of life, to those who know 
it, will justify what I say. My study is to be useful, and if your 
lordship loves mankind as well as I do, you would, seeing you 
cannot conquer us, cast about and lend your hand towards ac^ 
cumplishing a peace. Our independence, with God's blesaingr^ 
we will maintain against all the world ; but as we wish to avoid ) 
evil ourselves, we wish not to inflict it on others. I am never 
over-inquisitive into the secrets of the cabinet, but I have some 
notion, that if you neglect the present opportunity, that it will noi 
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te M» oar power to make a separate peace with yoa afterwarda ; 
fbr wliatever treaties or alliances we fomiy we sliall moat fiuth- 
iiUj abide by ; wherefore you may be deceived if yoa think you 
•an make it with us at any time. A lasting independent peace 
ia my wish, end and aim ; and to accomplish that, ** 1 pray Chd 
Ab Americans may never he defeatedy and I iruH while they kane 
good offieerSf and are toeU conunandedt" and willing to be com- 
manded, «* that they n etxr will bs." 

COMMON SENSE. 
PJUMe^pWa, Jan. 13, 1777. 
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In the progress of polidcs, as in the common occurrences of 
yfe, we are net onlj apt to forget the ground we have travelled 
over, but firequeatlj neglect to gather up experience as we go. 
We expend, if I may so say, the knowledge of every day on thA 
circumstances that produce it, and journey on in search of new 
mtUier and new refinements : but as it is pleasant and sometimes 
useful to look back, even to the first periods of infancy, and trace 
the turns and windings through which we have passed, so we may 
likewise derive many advantages by halting a while in our politi- 
cal career, and taking a review of the wondrous complicated br 
byrinth of little more than yesterday. 

Truly may we say, that never did men grow old in so short a 
time ! We have crowded the business of an age into the compass 
of a few months, and have been driven through such a rapid suc- 
cession of things, that for the want of leisure to think, we una- 
voidably wasted knowledge as we came, and have lefl nearly as 
much behind us as we brought with us : but the road is yet rich 
with the fragments, and, before we fully lose sight of them, will 
repay us for the trouble of stopping to pick them up. 

Were a man to be totally deprived of memory, he would be in- 
eatable of forming any just opinion; every thing about him would 
seem a chaos ; he would have even his own history to ask fix>m 
every one ; and by not knowing how the world went in his ab- 
lence, he would be at a loss to know how it ought to go on when 
he recovered, or rather, returned to it again. In like mannert 
though in a less degree, a too great inattention to past occurrences 
retards andbewilders our judgment in every thing ; while, on Om 
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coQlnij, by comparing what is past with what is present, we ire* 
mieiitlj hit on the. true character of bothi and beicome wise with 
foy little trouble. It is a kind of counteiMnarch, by which we 
get into the rear of time, and mark the movements and meaning 
of things as we make our return. There are certain circmn* 
stances, which, at the time of their happening, are a kind of riddles, 
and as every riddle is to be followed by its answer, so fkone kind 
of circumstances will be followed by their events, and tiiOBe events 
are always the true solution. A considerable space of time may 
lapse between, and unless we continue our observations from tiie 
one to the other, the harmony of them will pass away unnotieed : 
but the misfortune is, that partly from the pressing necessity of 
some instant things, and partly from the impatience of our own 
tempers, we are frequently in such a hurry to make out the mean- 
ing of every thing as fast as it happens, that we thereby never 
truly understand it ; and not only start new difficulties to our- 
selves by so doing, but, as it were, embarrass Providence in h^ 
good designs. 

I have been civil in stating this fault on a large scale, fi>r, as it 
How stands, it does not appear to be levelled against any particu- 
lar set of men ; but were it to be refined a little further, it mi^t 
afterwards be applied to the tones with a degree of striking pro- 
priety : those men have been remarkable for drawing sudden con- 
clusions from single facts. The least apparent mishap on our 
side, or the least seeming advantage on the part of the enemy, 
have determined with them the fate of a whole campaign. By 
this hasty judgment they have converted a retreat into a defeat ; 
mistook generalship for error ; while every little advantage pur- 
posely given the enemy, either to weaken their strength by divi- 
ding it, embarrass their councils by multiplying their objects, or to 
secure a greater post by the surrender of a less, has been instantly 
magnified into a conquest. Thus, by quartering ill policy upon 
in principles, they have frequently piomoted the cause they de- 
signed to injure, and injured that which they intended to promote. 
It is probable the campaign may open before this number comes 
from the press. The enemy have long lain idle, and amused 
themselves with carrying on the war by proclamations only. 
While they continue their delay our strength increases, and were 
they to move to action now, it is a circumstantial proof that they 
hi;? e no reinforcement coming ; wfaerefiwew in eithw oaaot the 
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coinpttratiye advantage will be ours. Like a wounded, disabled 
wlyJet they want only time and room to die in ; and though in 
the agony of their exit, it may be unsafe to live within the flapping 
of their taiU yet every hour shortens their date, and lessens their 
power ci mischief* If any thing happens while this number is in 
the press, it will afford me a subject for the last pages of it At 
present I am tired of waiting ; and as neither the enemy, nor the 
•tale of politica have yet produced any thing new, I am thereby 
left in the field of general matter, undirected by any striking or 
particular object. This Crisis, therefore, will be made up rather 
<^ variety than novelty, and consist more of things useful than 
things wonderfuL 

The success of the cause, the union of the people, and the 
means of supporting and securing both, are points which cannot 
be too much attended to. He who doubts of the former is a de- 
sponding coward, and he who wilfully disturbs the latter is a trai- 
tor. Their characters are easily fixed, and under these short de*- 
flcnptioDs I leave them for the present 

One of the greatest degrees of sentimental union which Ame« 
rica ever knew, was in denying the right of the British parliament' 
^ to bmd ike coloniet in all eases iohatsoever." The declaration' 
is, in its fimn, an ahnighty one, and is the loftiest stretch of arbi- 
trary power that ever one set of men, or one country claimed 
over another. Taxation was nothing more than the putting the de- 
clared right into practice ; and this failing, recourse was had to 
arms, as a means to establish both the right and the practice, or 
to answer a worse purpose, which will be mentioned in the course 
of this number. And in order to repay themselves the expense 
of an army, and to profit by their own injustice, the colonies were, 
by another law, declared to be in a state of actual rebellion, and 
of consequence all property therein would fall to the conquerors. 

The colonies, on their part, firsts denied the right ; secondly^ 
they suspended the use of taxable articles, and petitioned against 
the practice of taxation : and these failing, they, thirdly, defended 
their property by force, as soon as it was forcibly invaded, and 
in answer to the declaration of rebellion and non-protection, pub- 
lished their declaration of independence and right of self-pro- 
tection. 

These, in a few words, are the different stages of the quarrel ; 
and tho parts are so intimately and necessarily connected with 
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cMk Other as to admit of no separation. A person, to use a 
tiilo phraae, must be a whig or a tory in the lump. His feelings, 
as a man, may be wounded ; his charity, as a Christian, may be 
aored ; but his political principles must go' through all the cases 
Oft one side or the other. He cannot be a whig in thU stage, 
and a tory in that. If he says he is against the united inde- 
pendence of the continent, he is to all mtents and purposes against 
her in all the rest ; because thia last comprehends the whole. 
And he may just as well say, that Britain was right in declaring 
us rebels ; right in taxing us ; and right in declaring her ** right 
U MmI the colaniei in all cases whatsoever.^^ It signifies nothing 
what neutral ground, of his own creating, he may skulk upon for 
shelter, for the quarrel in no stage of it hath afforded any such 
ground ; and either we or Britain ore absolutely right or abso- 
lutdy wrong through the whole. 

Britain, like a gamester nearly ruined, hath now put aH her 
losses into one bet, and is playing a desperate game for the totaL 
If she wins it, she wins from me my life ; she wins the continent 
as the forfeited property of rebeb ; the right of taxing those that 
are left as reduced subjects ; and the power of binding them 
slaves: and the single die which determines this unparalleled 
event is, whether we support our independence or she overturn 
it. This is coming to the point at once. Here is the touch- 
stone to try men by. He that is not a supporter of the tndepen- 
d§nt states of America^ in the same degree that his religious and 
political principles would suffer him to support the government of 
any other country, of which he called himself a subject^ is^in the 
American sense of the word, a tort ; and the instant that he en- 
demvors to bring his toryism into practice^ he becomes a traitor. 
The first can only be detected by a general test, and the law hath 
already provided for the latter. 

It is unnatural and impolitic to admit men who would root up 
our independence to have any share in our legislation, either as 
electors or representatives ; because the support of our indepen- 
dence rests, in a great measure, on the vigor and purity of our 
public bodies. Would Britain, even in time of peace, much less 
in war, suffer an election to be carried by men who professed 
themselves to be not her subjects, or allow such to sit in parlia 
meat? Certainly not 
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But there are i^ eertain i^ciea of tories with whom conacienco 
or principle hath nothing to do, and who are ao from avarice 
only. Some of the firat fortunes on the continent, on the part of 
the whigs, are staked on the issue of our present measures. And 
shall disaffection only he rewarded with security? Can any 
thing be a greater inducement to a miserly man, than the hope of 
making his mammon safe ? And though the scheme be fraught 
widi every character of folly, yet, so long as he supposes, that by 
doing nothing materially criminal against America on one party 
and by expressing, his private disapprobation against indepen* 
dence, as palliative with the enemy on the other part, he stands 
m a safe line between both ; while, I say, this ground be 8uf> 
fared to remain, crafl, and the spirit of avarice, will point it oiit« 
«id men will not be wanting to fill up this most contemptible of 
all characters. 

These men, ashamed to own the sordid cause from whence 
their disaffection springs, add thereby meanness to meanness, by 
endeavoring to shelter themselves under the mask of hypocrisy ; 
that is, they had rather be thought to be tories from same kind of 
prine^fhf than tories by having no principle ai aU. But till such 
time as they can show some real reason, natural, political, ot 
conscientious, on which their objections to independence are 
founded, we are not obliged to give them credit for being tories 
of the first stamp, but must set them down as tories of the last^ 

In the second number of the Crisis, I endeavored to show the 
impossibility of the enemy's making any conquest of Americat 
that nothing was wanting on our part but patience and perseve- 
rance, and that, with these virtues, our success, as far as human 
speculation could discern, seemed as certain as fate. But aa 
there are many among us, who, influenced by others, have regu- 
larly gone back from the principles they once held, in proportion 
as we have gone forward ; and as it is the unfortunate lot of many 
a good man to live within the neighborhood of disaffected ones ; I 
shall, therefore, for the sake of confirming the one and recovering 
the other, endeavor, in the space of a page or two, to go over some 
of the leading principles in support of independence. It is a 
much pleasanter task to prevent vice than to punish it, and, how- 
ever our tempers may be gratified by resentment, or our national 
expenses eased by forfeited estates, harmony and friendship ia, 
neverthelessi the happiest condition a country can be blest with. 
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Tho principal argiimcnts in support of independence may be 
comprehended under the four following heads. 

1st, The natural right of the continent to independence* 

2d, Her interest in being independent 

3d, The necessity, — and 

4th, The moral advantages arising therefrom. 

1st, The natural right of the continent to independence, is a 
point which never yet was called in question. It will not even 
admit of u debate. To deny such a right, would be a kind oi 
atheism against nature : and the best answer to such an dbjectioo 
would be, ** The fool hath said in his heart there i$no ChdJ* 

2d, The interest of the continent in being independent is a 
point as clearly right as the former. America, by her own inter- 
nal industry, and unknown to all the powers of Europe, was, at 
tho beginning of the dispute, arrived at a pitch of greatnese, trade 
and population, beyond which it was the interest of Britain not tc 
suffer her to pass, lest she should grow too powerful to be kepi 
subordinate. Sho began to view this country with the same un- 
easy malicious eye, with which a covetous guardian would view 
his ward, whose estate he had been enriching himself by for 
twenty yecurs, and saw him just arriving at manhood. And Ame- 
rica owes no more to Britain for her present maturity, than the 
ward would to the guardian for being twenty-one years of age* 
That America hath flourished at the time she was under the go- 
vernment of Britain, is true ; but there is every natural reason to 
believe, that had she been an independent country from the first 
settlement thereof, uncontrolled by any foreign power, free to 
make her own laws, regulate and encourage her own commerce, 
sho had by this time been of much greater worth than now. The 
case is simply this : the first settlers in the different colonies were 
lefl to shifl for themselves, unnoticed and unsupported by any 
European government : but as the tyranny and persecution of the 
old world daily drove numbers to the new, and as, by the favor of 
heaven on their industry and perseverance, they grew into impor- 
tance, so, in a like degree, they became an object of profit to the 
greedy eyes of Europe. It was impossible, in this state of in- 
fancy, however thriving and promising, that they could resist tiie 
power of any armed invader that should seek to bring them under 
his authority. In this situation, Britain thought it Urorth her 
while to claim them, and the continent received and acknowledged 
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the clftimer. It was« in reality, of no verj great importance who. 
waa her master, seeing, tliat from tbe force and ambition of th» 
different powers of Europe, die must, till slie acquired strangdi 
enough to assert her own right, acknowledge some one. A« 
well, perii^s, Britain as another ; and it might have been as well 
to have been under the states of Holland as any. The same 
hopes of engrossing and profiting by her trade, by not oppressing 
it too much, would have operated alike with any master, and pro* 
duced to the colonies the same effects. The clamor of protee* 
tion, likewise, was all a farce ; because, in order to make thai 
protection necessazy, she must first, by her own quarrels, creala 
us enemies. Hard times indeed ! 

To know whether it be the intfirest of the continent to be inde- | 
pendent, we need ooly ask this easy, simple question : Is it ih&! ' 
interest of « man to be a boy all his life ? The answer to ono\ 
will be the answer to both. America hath been one continued' - 
scene of legislatiye contention from the first king's representative 
to the last ; and this was unavoidably founded in the natural op- 
position of interest between the old country and the new. A 
governor sent from England, or receiving his authority therefironit 
ought never to have been considered in any other light than that 
of a genteel commissioned spy, whose private business was infer* 
mation, and his public business a kind of civilized oppression. 
In the first of these characters he was to watch the tempers, sen- 
timents and disposition of the people, the growth of trade, and the 
increase of private fortunes ; and, in the latter, to suppress all 
such acts of the assemblies, however beneficial to the people, 
whidi did not directly or indirectly throw some increase of power 
or profit into the hands of those that sent him. 

America, till now, could never be called a free country^ be- 
cause her legislation depended on the will of a man three thou- 
sand miles distant, whose interest was in opposition to ours, and •• 
who, by a single " no," could forbid what law he pleased. 

The freedom of trade, likewise, is, to a trading country, aa 
article of such importance, that the principal source of wealth 
depends upon it ; and it is impossible that any country can 
flourish, as it otherwise might do, whose commerce is engrossedt 
cramped and fettered by the laws and mandates of another — yet 
these evils, and more than I can here enumerate, the continent 
has gutfwed by beiqg under the government of England. Byatf 
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mdependence we clear the whole at once — put an end to th% 
bosiness of unanswered petitiona and fruitlesa remonstmicea— 
exchange Britain for Europe-^-shake hands with the worid — lira 
at peace with the world — and trade to an/ market where we can 
buy and sell* 

3d« The necessity, likewise, of being independent, e?en before 
it was declared, became so evident and important, that the conti- 
nent ran the risk of being ruined every day that she delayed *t« 
There was reason to believe that Britain would endeavor to make 
an European matter of it, and, rather than lose the whole* would 
dismember it, like Poland, and dispose of her several claims to 
the highest bidder. Genoa, failing in her attempts to reduce 
Corsica, made a sale of it to the French, and such traffics have 
been common in the old world. We had at that time no ambaa- 
sador in any part of Europe, to counteract her negociations, and 
by that means she had the range of every foreign court uncontra- 
dicted on our part. We even knew nothing of the treaty for the 
Hessians till it was concluded, and the troops ready to embark. 
Had we been independent before, we had probably prevented her 
obtaining them. We had no credit abroad, because of our rebel- 
lious dcpendoncy. Our ships could claim no protection in 
foreign ports, because we afforded them no justifiable reason for 
granting it to us. The calling ourselves subjects, and at the 
same time fighting against tlie power which we acknowledged, 
was a dangerous precedent to all Europe. If the grievances jus- 
tified the taking up arms, they justified oiu- separation ; if they 
did not judtify our separation, neither could they justify our taking 
up amis. AH Europe was interested in reducing us as rebels, 
and all Europe (or the greatest part at least) is interested in sup- 
porting us as independent states. At home our condition was 
atill worse ; our currency had no foundation, and the fall of it 
would have ruined whig and toiy alike. We had no other law 
than a kind of moderated passion ; no other civil power than an 
honest mob ; and no other protection than the temporary attach- 
ment of one man to another. Had independence been delayed a 
few months longer, this continent would have been plunged into 
irrecoverable confusion : some violent for it, some against it, till, 
in the general cabal, the rich would have been ruined, and the 
poor destroyed. It is to independence that every tory owes tha 
pFMent aafetjr which he Uvea in; for b^ llUrf, and ikaiaO^tW 
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MMfged firom a state of dangerous suspense, and became a regu- 
lar people. 

The necessity, likewise, of being independent, had there been 
no rupture between Britain and America, would, in a little time, 
ha?e brought one on. The increasing importance of commerce, 
the weight and perplexity of legislation, and the entangled state 
of European politics, would daily have shown to the continent the 
impossibility of continuing subordinate ; for, afler the coolest re- 
flections on the matter, tkU must be allowed, that Britain was too 
jealous of America to govern it justly ; too ignorant of it to 
govern it well ; and too far distant from it to govern it at all. 

4tli. But what weigh most with all men of serious reflection 
are, the mom/ odfutniagiM arising from independence : war and 
desolation have become the trade of the old world ; and America 
neither could, nor can be under the government of Britain with* 
out becoming a sharer of her guilt, and a partner in all the dismal ' 
commerce of death. The spirit of duelling, extended on a na- 
tional scale, is a proper character for European wars. They 
have seldom any other motive than pride, or any other object 
than fame. The conquerors and the conquered are generally 
ruined alike, and the chief difference at last is, that the one 
marches home with his honors, and the other without them, 'Tis 
the natural temper of the English to fight for a feather, if they 
suppose that feather to be an afiront ; and America, without the 
nght of asking why, must have abetted in every quarrel, and 
abided by its fate. It is a shocking situation to live in, that one 
country must be brought into all the wars of anotner, whether the 
measure be right or wrong, or whether she will or not ; yet this, 
m the fullest extent, was, and ever would be, the unavoidable 
consequence of the connexion. Surely the Quakers forgot their 
own principles, when, in their late Testimony, they called thU 
cofMUjnoN, with these military and miserable appendages hanging 
to it-^* tlu happ%i coniUiuiion.*^ 

Britain, for centuries past, has been nearly fiAy years out of 
every hundred at war with some power or other. It certainly 
ought to be a conscientious as well as political consideration 
with America, not to dip her hands in the bloody work of Europe* 
Our situation affords us a retreat from their cabals, and the pre- 
sent hai^y union of the states bids fair for extirpating the future 
nee of ama from qm qpiarler of the world ; yet such haw bees 
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I of die pMMOt leiidan of tbe Qoakia, dHt, 
for die Mke of tbej scarce know what, tbey would cut off eveiy 
hope of fluek a Mewing bj tjring thia contiiieiit to Biitaiiit like 
fleetor to the chariot wheel of Aciiillea, to be dragged throng^ 
afl the BBseriea of endless European wars. 

The cottMzioii, newed from this ground, is distresnng to 
#f «y man who has the feelings of humanity, Bj having Britam 
4br our master, we became ene m ies to the greatest part of Europe, 
«ad thej to us : and die consequence was war htoTitahle. By 
Mag eur own masters, independent of any foreign one, we have 
Europe for our fiieods, and the project of an endless peace 
among ourselves. Those who were advocates for the British 
govern m ent over diese colonies, were obliged to Umit both their 
«ignaMnts, and their ideks to the period of an European peace 
only : the moment Britain became plunged in war, every sup- 
p QSsd oonvenience to us vanished, and all we could hope for was 
im( Is h* mtasd. Could this be a desirable condition fora young 
eouatrytobeinT 

Had the French pursued their fortune immediately after the 
dsfsat of BraddodL last war, this city and province had then ex- 
perienced the wofol calamities of being a British subject. A 
aoene ci the same kind might happen again ; for America, con- 
sidered as a subject to the crown of Britain, would ever have 
been the seat of war, and the bone of contention between the two 
powers. 

On the whole, if the future ezpubion of arms from one quarter 
of the worid would be a desirable object to a peaceable man ;-* 
if the freedom of trade to every part of it can engage the attention 
of a man of business ; — if the support or fall of millions of cur- 
vency can affect our interests; — if the entire possession of estates, 
by cutting off the lordly claims of Britain over the soil, deserves 
the regard of landed property ; and if the right of making our 
own laws, uncontrolled by royal or ministerial spies or mandates, 
he worthy our care as freemen ; — then are all men interested in 
die support of independence ; and may he that supports it not, 
he driven from the blessing, and live unpitied beneath the servile 
tfsfferings of scandalous subjection ! 

We have been amused with the tales of ancient wonders ; we 
kave read, and wept over the histories of other nations : ap« 
f laudad, cenwwd, or fftiad, as timir ceaea aflhcted ua> Tha 



Aitilade c&d pstienee of the sufierara— the jiutaeM of their 
aejuo— the weight of their oppresekme and oppressorB — the ob- 
ject to be saved or lo«t^>with all the coiiee<(ueDce8 of a defeat or 
a eenqoeflt— haTe« in the hour of ijmpathy, bewitched our hearts, 
and chained it to their fate : -but where is the power that erer 
made war upon petitioners ? Or where is the war on which a 
woiU was staked till nowT 

We nuqr not, perhaps, be wise enough to make all the advan- 
tages we onght of our independence ; but diey are, nevertheless, 
narked and presented to us with every character of f;r€ai and 
geod, and worthy the hand of him who sent diem. I look through 
the present trouble to a time of tranquillity, when we shall have 
it in our power to set an example of peace to all the world. Were 
the Qoakers really impressed and influenced by the quiet prind- 
pAea they profess to hold, they would, however they might disap- 
prove die means, be the first of all men to approve of indepm^ 
dsnce, because, by separating ourselves from the cities of Sodom 
and Gomprrah, it affords an opportunity never given to man be- 
ibre, of carrying their fkvorite principle of peace into general 
piactKe, by establishing governments that shall hereafter exist 
without wars. 0! ye fallen, cringing, priest and Pembertoo- 
ridden people I What more can we say of ye than that a reli- 
gious Quaker is a valuable character, and a political Quaker a 
realJesuiu 

Having dius gone over some of the principal points in support 
of independence, I must now request the reader to return back 
with me to the period when it first began to be a public doctrine, 
and to examine the progress it has made among the various 
cl&sses of men. The era I mean to begin at, is the breaking out 
of hostilities, April 19th, 1775. Until this event happened, the 
continent seemed to view the dispute as a kind of law-suit for a 
matter of right, litigating between the old country and the new ; 
and she felt the same kind and degree of horror, as if she had 
seen an oppressive plaintiff, at the head of a band of ruffians, 
enter the court, while the cause was before it, and put the judge, 
die jury, the defendant and his counsel, to the sword. Perhaps 
a more heart-felt convulsion never reached a country with the- 
same degree of power and rapidity before, and never may again^ 
Pity for the sufferers, mixed with indignation at the violence, and 
bsi^rtsiiad with apt'yph'nnsioni of underEoinff tho same lbl#- 
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made the afikir of Leziogton the a£iur of the eontinent Enqf 
put of it felt the ■hock, and all vibrated together* A general 
promotion of sentiment took place : those who had drank deeplj 
into whiggish principlesv that is, the right and necessity not oolj 
of opposing, but whoUj setting asid^ the power of the crown as 
soon as it became practically dangerous (for in theory it was al- 
ways so) stepped into the first stage of mdependence ; while i 
ther class of whigs, equally sound in principle, but not so 
guine in enterprise, attached themselves the stronger to the 
cause, and fell close in with the rear of the former; their paititioB 
was a mere point. Numbers of the moderate men, whose chief 
fault, ai thai Itsie, arose from their entertaining a better opinioo 
of Britain than she deserved, convinced now of their murfAlt ^ , 
gave her up, and publicly declared themselves good whigs 
While the tories, seeing it was no longer a laughing matter, either 
sunk into silent obscurity, or contented themselves with coming 
forth and abusing general Gage : not a single advocate appeared 
to justify the action of that day ; it seemed to appear to every, 
one with the same magnitude, struck every one with the same, 
force, and created in every one the same abhorrence. From this 
period we may date the growth of independence. 

If the many circumstances which happened at this memorable 
time, be taken in one view, and compared with each ot^er, they 
will justify a conclusion which seems not to have been attended 
to, I mean a fixed design in the king and ministry of driving Ame- 
rica into arms, in order that they might be furnished with a pre- 
tence for seizing the whole continent, as the immediate property 
of the crown. A noble plunder for hungry courtiers ! 

It ought to be remembered, that the first petition from the con 
gross was at this time unanswered on the part of the British 
king. That the motion, called lord North^s motion, of the 20th 
of February, 1775, arrived in America the latter end of March. 
This motion was to be laid by the several governors, . then in 
being, before the assembly of each province ; and the first assem- 
bly before which it was laid, was the assembly of Pennsylvania, in 
•Afoy following. This being a just state of the case, J then ask, 
why were hostilities commenced between the time of passing the 
resolve in the house of commons, of the 20th of February, and 
the time of the assemblies meeting to deliberate upon it 1 De- 
fwriiii^imd infi|inons aa that w^toi wasj there is» neverthalmaa 
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iMson to beliere that tht king and his adherents were afraid the 
coloniee would agree to it, and lest they should, took effectual 
tfiej should not, by provoking them with hostilities in the 
They had not the least doubt at that time of conquering 
America at one blow ; and what they expected to get by a con- 
ifinst being infinitely greater than any thing they could hope to 
get either by taxation or accommodation, they seemed determined 
to prefent eren the possibility of hearing each other, lest America 
siKMild disappoint their greedy hopes of the whole, by listening 
eren to their own terms. On the one hand they refused to hear 
the petition of the continent, and on the other hand took effectual 
ove die continent should not hear them. 

That the motion of the 20th February and the orders for com 
mencing hostilities were both concerted by the same person or 
peraons, and not the latter by general Gage, as was falsely imagin- 
ed at first, is evident from an extract of a letter of his to the ad- 
ministrmlion, read among other papers in the house of commons ; 
in which he informs his masters, ** T!iai though their idea ofhi$ 
diaarmimg certain omnHeB was a right one, yet it required him to 
bo mooter of the country^ in order to enable him to execute it." This 
was prior to the commencement of hostilities, and consequently 
before the motion of the SOth February could bo deliberated on 
by the several assemblies. 

Perhaps it may be asked, why was the motion passed, if there 
was at the same time a plan to aggravate the Americans not to li8>- 
ten to it T Lord North assigned one reason himself, which was 
a hope of dividing them. This was publicly tempting them to 
reject it ; that if, in case the injury of arms should fail in provok- 
ing ihem sufficiently, the insult of such a declaration might fill it 
up. But by passing the motion and getting it afterwards rejected 
in Ainerica, it enabled them, in their wretched idea of politics, 
among other things, to hold up the colonies to foreign powers, 
with eveiy possible mark of disobedience and rebellion. They 
had applied to those powers not to supply the continent with 
arms, ammunition, &c. and it was necessary they should incense 
them against us, by assigning on their own part some seeming 
reputable reason why. By dividing, it had a tendency to weaken 
the states, and likewise to perplex the adherents of America in 
England. But the principal scheme, and that which has marked 
their chnaeter in every part of thor conduct, was a design of 
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flMlfiitetiiig the c^niet into a state wkich they mi^ i 
,4eeiu rebellion, aody under that pretence, put an end to all I 
complaints, petitions and remonstrances, by seixing Ae whole al 
jonce* They had ravaged one part of the globe, till it could glut 
ihem no longer; their pnM%ality required new phmder* and 
jihrpugh the East India article tsa they hoped to tiansfef Amt 
rapine from that quarter of the world to this. Every < 
i|ttarrel had its pretence; and the same barbarian avaiiee i 
fanied the plant to America, which ruined the countij thai | 
iducadiL 

', That men never turn rogues without turning fools isai 
sooner or later, universally true. The commencement of toetili* 
tjest being in the beginning of April, was, of all tioMS the wont 
chosen : the congress were to meet the tenth of Hay foUowiBg, 
ind the distress the continent felt at this unparalleled oui- 
inge gave a stability to that body^ which no other circumstance 
could have dona It suppressed, too, all inferior dehatea^ and 
bound them together by a necessitous affidction, without giving 
them time to difier upon thfles. The su£bring, likewise, soAened 
the whole body of the people into a degree of pliability, iriiidi laid 
die principal foundation-stone of union, order and govenunem ; 
and which, at any other time, might only have (retted andthen 
laded away unnoticed and unimproved : but Providence, who 
best knows how to time her misfortunes as well as her immediate 
(avors, chose this to be the time, and who dare dispute it 1 

It did not seem the disposition of the people, at this crisis, to heap 
petition upon petition, while the former remained unanswered : 
the measure, however, was carried in congress, and a second 
petition was sent ; of which I shall only remark that it was sub- 
missive even to a dangerous fault, because the prayer of it appeal- 
ed solely to, what it called the prerogative of the crown, while the 
matter in dispute was confessedly constitutionaL But even this 
petition, flattering as it was, was still not so harmonious as the 
ehink of cash, and consequently not sufficiently grateful to the 
tyrant and his ministry. From every circumstance it is evident, 
that it was the determination of the British court to have nodang 
to do with America but to conquer her fully and absolutely. They 
were certain of success, and the field of battle was the only place 
of treafy. lam confident there are thousands and tens i^ thou- 
•andain America who wonder fieii that they should eY«t ham 
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dMwglit otherwise ; but the sin of that day was the sin ofcivilitjr, 
]ret it operated against our present good in the same manner that 
a Gi?il opinion of die devil would against our future peace. 

Independence was a doctrine scarce and rare, even towards tha 
conclusion of the jear 1T75 ; all our politics had been founded 
en the hope or eacpectation of making the matter up^-a hopsb 
which, though general on the side of America, had never entered 
the head or heart of the British court Their hope was conquest 
and confiscation. Good heavens ! what volumes of thanks does 
America owe to Biitain ? What infinite obligation to the tool that 
fills, with paradoxical vacancy, the throne! Nothing but dM 
sharpest essence of villany. compounded with the strongest die* 
filiation of folly, could have produced a menstruum that wontd 
have efiected a separation. The congress in 1T74, administered 
an abortive medicine to independence, by prohibiting the importaf 
tion of goods, and the succeeding congress rendered the dose atm 
more dangefoos by continuing it Had independence been a 
settled system with Ameiica, (as Britain has advanced,) she oa^ 
to have dmbUd her importation, and prohibited in some degree 
her exportation. And this single circumstance is sufficient to 
acquit America before any jury of nations, of having a contineolBl 
plan of independence in view : a charge which, had it been trae, 
would have been honorable, but is so grossly false, that either the 
amazing ignorance or the wilful dishonesty of the British court, is 
effectually proved by it 

The second petition, like the first, produced no answer ; it was 
scarcely acknowledged to have been received ; the British court 
were too determined in their villainy even to act it artfully, and in 
their rage for conquest neglected the necessary subtleties for ob« 
tainingit They might have divided, distracted and played a 
thousand tricks with us, had they been as cunning as they were 
cruel. 

This last indignity gave a new spring to independence. Those 
who knew the savage obstinacy of the king, and the jobbing, gam** 
bling spirit of the court, predicted the fate of the petition, as soon 
as it was sent from America ; for the men being known, their 
measures were easily foreseen. As politicians we ought not so 
much to ground our hopes on the reasonableness of the thing 
we ask, as on the reasonableness of the person of whom we ask 
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il; irilo would expect discretion from a fooU candor ftom a tjmuif 
or justice from a villain ? 

, As every prospect of accommodation seemed now to &U ftst, 
man began to think seriously on the matter ; and their reason 
Veing thus stripped of the false hope which had kng encompassed 
^ became approachable by fair debate : yet stiH the buHc of the 
people hesitated ; they startled at the novelty of independence« 
frilhipiit once considering that our getting into arms at first was a 
more extraordinary novelty, and that all other nations had gone 
tiKOUgh the work o£ independence before us. They doubled 
likewise the alnlity of the continent to support it« without reflecting 
ttat it required the same force to obtain an accommodation by 
aims as an independence. If the one was acquirable, thex>dier 
was the same; because, to accomplish either, it was necessary 
that our strength should be too great f(Mr Britain to subdue ; and 
lit was too unreasonable to suppoae^ that with tte power of being 
vasters, we should submit to be servants.* Tlieir cantion at 
this time was exceedingly misplaced ; for if they were Me to 
defend their property and maintain their rights by aims, thety, coo* 
aaquently, were able to defend and support thor independence ; 
and in proportion as these men saw the necessity and correctness 
of the measure, they honestly and openly declared and adopted it, 
and the part that they have acted since, has done them honor and 
fully established their characters. Error in opinion has this pe- 
culiar advantage with it, that the foremost point of the contrary 
ground may at any time be reached by the sudden exertion of a 
thought ; and it frequently happens in sentimental differences, that 
some striking circumstance, or some forcible reason quickly con- 

* In this state of political suspense the pamphlet Common Sense made its 
appMranoe, and the suooess it met with does not become me to mention. Dr. 
Franldin, Mr. Samuel and John Adams, were seTerally spoken of as the 
Buppcoed author. I had not, at that time, tne pleasure either of personally 
knowing or being known to the two last gentlemen. The foror of Dr. I^Vank- 
)in'8 fidcndship I possessed in England, and my introduction to this part of 
the world was through his patrona^. I happened, when a school-boy, to 
Dick op a pleasing natural history of Virginia, and my inclination from thai 
day of seeing the western side of the Atlatmc never left me. In October. 1775, 
Dr. Franklm proposed giring me such materials as were in his hands, 
towards completing a history of the present transactions, and aecmcxi desirous 
of haying the first volume out the next spring. I had then formed the outlines 
of Common Sense, and finished nearly the first part; and as I supposed the 
doct or's design in ptting out a hiavory,, was to open tlie new year with a new 
syrtem, I expected to surpise him with aproduction on that subject, much 
ivlier than ho thought of; and withoia inMning him what I was doing, goi 
it ready for the press as fast as I conyenicntly could, and soot him the £ii 
pampluet that was printed oC 



•aifed, wili efibd in an inatiuit wbat naiflier argument nor ttcam- 
pie oonld produce in an age. 

I find k inipQMibie in the small compass I am limited to, to 
traee out die pi ogress which independence has made on the minds 
of the difierent classes of men* and the several reasons bj wMcji 
Ihef were moved. With some, it was a passionate abhorronc« 
agmnst the lung of England and his ministiy, as a set of savages 
and brutes ; and these men, governed by the agony or a wounded 
Bund, were for trusting every thing to hope and heaven, and bid* 
ding defiance at once. With others, it was a growing convictioB 
thai tile scheme of the Britbh court was to create, ferment and 
drive on a quanrel, for the sake of confiscated plunder : and men 
of this class ripened into independence in proportion as the evi- 
dence increased. While a third class conceived it was the tnia 
interest of America, internally and extiemally, to be her own mas- 
ter, and gave their support to independence, step by step, as fiiey 
saw her abilities to maintain it enlarge. With many, it was a 
compound of all these reasons ; while those who were too caDous 
to be reached by either, remained, and still remain tories. 

The Ug9l fMc«0ti% of being independent, with several collateral 
reasons* is pointed out in an elegant masterly manner, in m 
charge to the gmod jury for the diBtrict of Charleston, by the 
Hon. William Qeniy Drayton, chief justice of South Carolina. 
This performance, and the address of the convention of New- 
York, are pieces, in my humble opinion, of the first rank in Ame 
riea. 

The principal causes why independence has not been so uni- 
versally supported as it ought, are fiar and indolence^ and file 
causes why it has been opposed, are, avarice^ down^righi viUany^ 
VDdhi^ofpenonalfM>wer. There is not such a being in America 
as a tory fimn conscience ; some secret defect or other is inter- 
woven in the character of all those, be they men or women, who 
can look with patience on the brutahty, luxury and debaucheiy . 
of the British court, and the vioktions of their army here. A wo* 
man's virtue must sit very lightly on her who can even hint a- 
&vorable sentiment in fiieir behalf. It is remarkable that the whoto' 
race of prostitutes m New York were tories ; and the schemes 
for supporting the tory cause in this city, for which several are 
now in jail, and one hanged, were concerted and carried on in 
common faavdy-housea, assisted by those who kept them. ,^^ 
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TIm connexioii between vice and metimeia is a fit 8ul»jeet fist 
Mlifey but wben the satire is a fact, it cuts with the irresistible 
power of a diamond. If a Quaker* in defence of his just rights, 
his property, and die chastity of his house, takes up a musket, he 
is expelled the meeting ; but the present king of England, who 
seduced and took into keeping a sister of thdr society, is rere- 
leoced and supported by repeated Testimonies, while the friendly 
Boodle from ^thom she was taken (and who is now in this city) 
eontbues a drudge in tiie service of his rival, as if proud of being 
cuckolded by a creature called a king. 

Our support and success depend on such a variety of men 
and curcumstances, that every one who does but wish well, 
is of some use : there are men who have a strange aversion to 
arms, yet have hearts to risk every shilling in ibe cause, or in sup- 
port of those who have better talenta for defending it Nature, 
in the arrangement of mankind, has fitted some for evMy service 
in life : were all soldiers, all would starve and go naked, and were 
none soldiers, all would be slaves. As dUafftcUwn to indepen- 
dence is the badge of a tory, so affectUm to it is the mack of a 
whig ; and the difierent services of the whigs, down fi-om diose 
who nobly contribute every thing, to those who have nothing to 
render but their wishes, tend ail to the same centre, though with 
difierent degrees of merit and ability. The laiger we make the 
circle, the more we shall harmonize, and the stronger we shall be. 
AU we want to shut out is disafiection, and, that excluded^ we 
must accept from each other such duties as we are best fitted to 
bestow. A narrow sjrstem of politics, like a narrow system of re- 
ligion, is calculated only to sour the temper, and be at variance 
with mankind. 

AU we want to know in America is simply this, who is for in- 
dependence, and who is not t Those who are for it, will support 
it, and the remainder will undoubtedly see the reasonableness of 
paying the charges ; while those who oppose or seek to betray it, 
must expect the more rigid fate of the jail and the gibbet There 
is a bastard kind of generosity, which being extended to all men, 
is as fatal to society, on one hand, as the want of true generosity is 
on the other. A lax manner of administering justice, falsely 
termed moderation, has a tendency both to dispirit public virtue, 
a»d premote the growth of public evib. Had the late committeo 
Cf safiBty taken eognixance of the last Testimony of the Quakers 
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facli defiwiueiils M www eoncenied Aero* 
iBfdwjr IhmI, proiMbl7»pre?eotod iUbe treMooaUe pkids wkach bafv 
keoB ooneertod moce. Wheo one TillaiQ is suflbred to escape, it 
another to proceed, either from a hope of escaping 
or an apprehension that we dare not poniBh. It hae 
been a matter of general surprise, that no notice was taken of die 
incendiary publication of the Quakers, of the 20tfi of November 
last : a publication evidentlj intended to promote sedition and 
Ireasoni and encourage the enemy* who were then within a day's 
march of tfiis city, to proceed on and possess it I here present 
die rea de r with a memorial which was laid before the board of 
safety a few days aAer the Testimony appeared. Not a member 
of that board, that I conversed with, but expressed the highest de- 
testation of the perverted principles and conduct of the Quaker 
junto, and a wish that the board would take the matterup ; not- 
withstanding which, it was suffered to pass away unnoticed, to the' 
encooragement of new acts of treason, the general danger of the 
cause, and die disgrace of the state. 

To Uu hauorahU Uu CauneUof Safety of the Stale of 
Peansy/eamo. 

Ac a meeting of a reputable number of the inhabitants of the city 
of Philadelphia, impressed with a proper sense of the justice of 
die cause which this continent is engaged in, and animated with 
a genero u s fervor for supporting the same, it was resolved* that 
die following be laid before the board of safety : 
** We profess liberality of sentiment to all men; with this dis- 
tincdon onhf^ that diose who do not deserve it would become wise 
and eeek to deserve it We hold the pure doctrines of universal 
Uberty of conscience, and conceive it our duty to endeavor to se- 
cure diet sacred right to others, as well as to defend it for our- 
selves ; for we undertake not to judge of the religious rectitude of 
tenets, but leave the whole matter to Him who made us. 

** We' persecute no man, neither will we abet in the persecution 
of any man for religion's sake ; our common relation to others 
being that of fellow-citizens and fellow-subjects of one single 
community ; and in this line of connexion we hold out the right 
hand of fellowship to all men. But we should conceive ourselves 
to be unworthy members of the free and independent Haiee of 
Ammrkm^ were we unconcemedly to see or to suflbr any treason- 
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ihlt wound, public or privatep directlj or indirecdyt to be ftnm 
•fviart the poace and safety of the aame. We inquire not into 
1|m tank of the ofienders, nor into their religious persuaaioQ ; we 
hafe no business with either, our part being onljr to find tiMMD o«t 
and exhibit them to justice. 

^ A printed paper, dated the 20th of November, and signed 
* Jo&ift Pem6er/<m,' whom we suppose to bean inhabitant of tfaia 
city, has lately been dispersed abroad, a copy of which accompap 
nies this. Had the Cramers and publishers of that paper conceiv- 
ed it their duty to exhort the youth and others of their aooiety, to 
n patient submission under the present trying visitationa, and 
humbly to wait the event of heaven towards them, they had therein 
shown a Christian temper, and we had been sUent ; bat tlie anger 
and political virulence with which their instructions are given, and 
the abuse with which they stigmaitize all ranks of men, not thinkp 
mg like themselves, leave no doubt on our minds from what apirit 
their publication proceeded : and it is disgraceful to the pure 
cause of truth, that men can dally with words of the moat sacred 
miport, and play them off as mechanically as if religion consisted 
only in contrivance. We know of no instance in which the Qua- 
kers have been compelled to bear arms, or to do any thing which 
might strain their cooscience ; wherefore their advice, * to witli-> 
stand and refuse to submit to the arbitrary instructions and ordin- 
ances of men,' appear to us a false alarm, and could only be trea- 
sonably calculated to gain favor with our enemies, when they are 
seemingly on the brink of invading this state, or, what is still 
worse, to weaken the hands of our defence, that their entrance 
into this city might be made practicable and easy. 

^* We disclaim all tumult and disorder in the punishment of 
offenders ; and wish to be governed, not by temper but by reason, 
m the manner of treating them. We are sensible that our cause 
has suffered by the two following errors ; first, by ill-judged lenity 
to traitorous persons in some cases ; and, secondly, by only a 
passionate treatment of them in others. For the future we dis- 
own both, and wish to be steady in our proceedings, aod serious 
u our punishments. 

^ Every state in America has, by the repeated voice of its in- 
habitants, directed and authorised the continental congress to 
publish a formal declaration of independence of, and separation 
from, the oppressive king and parliament of Great Biitain ; and 
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we look oa every man as an enemy, who does not in some fine 
or oUMUTy give his assistance towards supporting the same ; at die 
sane time we consider the ofience to be heightened to a degree 
of unpardonable guilt, when such persons, under the show of reli- 
gion* endeavor, either by writing, speaking, or otherwise, to sub«' 
vert* overturn, or bring reproach upon the independence of thie 
continent as declared by congress. 

M Xhe publishers of the paper signed * John Pembertou^^ have 
called in a loud manner to their friends and connexions, * to with* 
stand or refuse* obedience to whatever * instructions or ordinan- 
ces' may be published^ not warranted by (what they call) * that 
happy CQDstilution undor which they and others long enjoyed tran- 
quiUity and peace.' If this be not treason, we know not wfaal 
may properly be called by that name. 

** To us it is a matter of surprise and astonishment, that men widi 
the word * psoce, peace,' continually on their lips, should be so 
food of living under and supporting a government, and at the same 
time calling it * Anppy,' which is never better pleased than when 
at war— 4hat hath filled India with carnage and famine, Africa 
wid& slavery, and tampered with Indians and negroes to cut the 
throats of the freemen of America. We conceive it a disgrace to 
this state, to harbor or wink at such palpable hypocrisy. But as 
we seek not to hurt the hair of any man's head, when we can 
make ourselves safe without, we wish such persons to restore 
peaoe to themselves and us, by removing themselves to some part 
of the king of Great Britain's dominions, as by that means they 
may live unmolested by us and we by them ; for our fixed opinion 
is, that those who do not deserve a place among us, ought not to 
have one. 

*' We conclude with requesting the council of safety to take 
mto consideration the paper signed * John Peinberion^^ and if it 
shall appear to them to be of a dangerous tendency, or of a trea- 
sonable nature, that th^ would commit the signer, together with 
such other persons as they can discover were concerned therein, 
into custody, until such time as some mode of trial shall ascertain 
the full degree of their guilt and punishment ; in the doing of 
which, we wish their judges, whoever they may be, to disregard 
the man, hie connexions, interest, riches, poverty, or principles of 
religion, and to attead to the nature of hia offence only." 
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.The most cavilliag secUriaii cannot accuse the foregoing wiUi 
centaimng die least ingredient of persecution. The free spiiit oa 
which the American^ cause is founded, disdains to nux with such 
an impuritjr, and leaves it as rubbish fit onlj for narrow and suspi- 
cious minds to grovel in* Suspicion and persecution are weeds 
of the same dunghilly and flourish together. Had the Quakers 
minded their religion and their business, they mig^ have lived 
throug^'this dispute in enviable ease, and none would Imve mo* 
lested them* The common phrase with these people is, * Our 
prrndpUMorepeme^.* To which may Ik( replied, a9ilyo«r|iraclieef 
(srs tke revene; for never did the conduct of men of^pose their own 
doctrine more notoriously than the present race of dM Qoakem. 
They have artfully changed themselves into a diArent sort of 
people to what they used to be, and yet have the address to persuade 
e«eh other that they are not altered ; like antiquated vifginsi they 
see not the havoc deformity has made upon them, but pleasantly 
mistaking wrinkles for dimples, conceive themsdves yet lovely 
and wonder at die stupid world for not admiring them. 

Did no injniy arise to the public by tUsapostacy of dM Qnakaie 
from themselves, the publus would have nothing to do withk; 
but as both the design and consequences are pointed against a 
cause in which the whole community are interested, it is therefore 
no longer a subject confined to the cognizance of the meeting only, 
but comes, as a matter of criminality, before either the authori^ of 
the particular state in whiek it is acted, or of the continent 
againsi whiek it operates. Every attempt, now, to support the 
authority of the king and parliament of Great Britain over Amen* 
ca, is treason against every state ; therefore it is impossible that 
any one can pardon or screen from punishment an offimder against 
oUL 

But to proceed : while the infatuated tories of this and other 
states were last spring talking of commissioiiers, accoauno* 
dation, making the matter up, and the Lord knows what stuff and 
nonsense, their good king and ministry were glutting themselves 
widi the revenge of reducing America to uneandUional •a^sMtftoii, 
and solacing each other with the certainty of conquering it in oim 
cmmpaign. The following quotations are from the parliamentary 
register of the debates of die house of lords, March Mh 1776 : 
,•" The Amsrieans,'' says lord Talbot,* •«havel 
*« Stswand of Um kia^s houtebokL 
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onihitiAil, and angorwiiaMe fironi the very beginning, (Vom tbeir 
fine enfly and infimt •etderoenta ; and I am every day nior« aad 
more convinced that this people never will be brought back im 
tiMr doty, and die aobordinale rehition they stand in lo thia coo»- 
try, till redmtd to uneondiiiomal^ effectual mUnmman ; no concaa* 
9um on owrpart^ no fsmfy, no endurance^ will have any otW 
eAet but that of increaaing their inaolence.'' 

** The atmggle,^ aaya lord Townsend,* «< is now a stni^le for 
power ; the die is cast, and the only point which now remains to 
oe determined, is, in what manner the war can be most effectuaDj 
prosecuted and speedily finished, in order to procure that imcondim 
tional $nbmi9$iemj which has been so ably stated by the noble earl 
wifii the white staff;" (meaning lord Talbot,) ««aad I have no 
reason to doubt that the measures now pursuing will put an end to 
thewarinthecoufseofaftngfeeampat^. Should it linger longer, 
we shall fiien have reason to expect that some foreign power 
will interfere, and take advantage of our domestic troubles and 
civil distractions.'' 

Lord Littleton* ** My sentiments are pretty well known* I 
shall onfy observe now that lenient measures have had no other 
effect than to produce insult after insult ; that the more we con- 
ceded, file hi|^ America rose in her demands, and the more inso- 
lent die has grown. It is for this reason that I am now for the 
most effective and decisive measures ; and am of opinion that no 
alternative is left us, but to relinquish America for ever, or finally 
determine to compel her to acknowledge the legislative authority 
of this country ; and it is the principle of an unconditional MubnUom 
sion I would be for maintaming.'' 

Can words be more expressive than these ? Surely the toriea 
will believe the tory lords ! The truth is, they do believe them 
and know as fully as any whig on the continent knows, that the 
king and ministry never had the least design of an accommodatioii 
with America, but an absolute, unconditional conquest And die 
part whidi the tories were to act, was, by downright lying, to en? 
deavor to put the continent off its guard, and to divide and sow 
discontent in the minds of such whigs as they might gam an influf 
ence over. In short, to keep up a distraction here, that the forcf 
sent from England might be able to conquer in ** one campaign.** 

» yenBtmty, fM iiilTowMsnd,at Qnobee, and has tocdtli in ttna nt of Ir>lan4» 
VOL I. 16 
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lliej and the ministrj were, bj a different gaiDe» plajring into each 
oAera hands. Theciy of the toriee in England waa, ^JVb i 
eOiaHon^ tw accamtnodoHon^^^ in order to obtain the greater i 
taiy force ; while those in America were crying nothing hot ^ r^ 
eomeUiaium end aceommodoHonj^ that the foioe sent mig^it con- 
qqer with the less resistance. 

But this *' single ea$npmgtiV is over, and America not con- 
quered. The whole work is jet to do, and tfie force much leaa to 
do it with. Their condition is both d eap iea ble and deplorable : 
out of cash — out of heart, and out of hope. A country fumiihed 
with arms and ammunition, as America now is« with three mfMi^mff 
of inhabitants, and three thousand miles distant ironi the nearest 
enemy that can approach her, is able to look and laugh them in 
the face. 

Howe appears to have two objects in view, efther to go up die 
North river, or come to Philadelphia. 

By going up the North river, he secures a retreat for his army 
Uurough Canada, bul the ships must return if they return at aU, the 
same way they went ; as our army would be in the rear, the 
safety of their passage down is a doubtful matter. By such a 
motion he shuts himself from all supplies from Europe, but 
through Canada, and exposes his army and navy lo die danger of 
perishing. The idea of his cutting off the communication be- 
tween the eastern and southern states, by means of the North 
river, is merely visionary. He cannot do it by his shipping ; be- 
cause no ship can lay long at anchor in any river within reach of 
the shore ; a single gun would drive a first rate from such a 
station. This was fully proved last October at forts Washington 
and Lee, where one gun only, on each side of the river, obliged 
two frigates to cut and be towed off in an hour's time. Neither 
can he cut it off by his army ; because the several poets they 
must occupy, would divide them almost to nothing, and expose 
diem to be picked up hy ours like pebbles on a river's bank ; but 
admitting that he could, where is the injury T Because, while his 
whole force is cantoned out, as sentries over the water, they will 
be very innocently employed, and the moment diey march into 
the country, the communication opens. 

The most probable object is Philadelphia, and the reasons are 
many. Howe's business is to conquer it, and in proportion as he 
finds lumself unable to the task, he win employ Us strength tiodiik 
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i iponan and weak nunds, in order to accomplish through thmr 
I what he canAot aocompliah by his awn force. His coming 
«r atteoqptiBg to come to Philadelf^iia is a circttmstaace that 
fnwm his weakness : for no general that felt himself able to take 
Ike £M and attack his antagonist, would think of bringing his 
amj into a city in the summer time ; and this mere shifting the 
aeene from place to place, without effecting any thing, has fedble- 
■ess and cowardBce on the face of it, and holds him op in a con* 
tettptibfte light to all who can reason justly and firmly. By seve- 
nd infiirmations from New York, it appears that their army in 
general, both officen and men, have given up the expectation of 
oeaqaering AflMrioa ; their eye now is fixed upon the spoil. They 
soppoae Philadelphia to be rich with stores, and as they think to 
get more by robbing a town dian by attacking an army, tfieir 
mofftmBoi towards this city is probable. We are not now con* 
lending against an army of soldiers, but against a band of thieves, 
who had nther plunder than fight, and have no other hope of con* 
4|uest than by cruelty. 

They expect to get a mighty booty, and strike another general 
fanie, by making a sudden movement and getting possession of 
ihiseily ; but unless they can march aui as well as tn, or get dM 
entira command of the river, to remove off their plunder, they may 
probably be stopped with the stolen goods upon them. They 
have never yet succeeded wherever they have been opposed, but 
at fiMt Washington. . At Charleston their defeat was effectual. 
At Ticonderoga they ran away. In every skirmish at Kings- 
bridge and the White Plains they were obliged to retreat, and 
the instant that our arms were turned upon them in the Jerseys, • 
tiiey turned likewise, and those that turned not were taken. 

The necessity of always fitting our internal police to the cii^ 
\ of the times we live in, is somediing so strikingly ob- 
» that no -sufficient objection can be made against it The 
safety of all societies depends upon it ; and where this point m 
not attended to, the consequences will either be a general languor 
or a tumult. The encouragement and protection of the gooJ 
subjects of any state, and the suppression and punishment of bad 
ones, are the principal objects for which all authority is institutett 
and the line in which it ought to operate. We have in this city « 
strange variety of men and characters, and the circumstances of 
I that they should be publicly known ; it is not tno 
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tMUharoftorieidMt bnrt lu, m maeli m tke not llndiiig out uto 
Ibqrfres mea most now take one side (Mr the odier, and nbide by 
Hn Qoneequencee : the Qiiaken» trusting to ihA ahort-siglitei 
mgiMiyf luive« most unluckily for them, made Hieir declaretion in 
tteir laat Testimony, and we ou^t now to take diem at dieir 
wati* They have voluntarily read themselvee out of die con*- 
iMwatal meeting, and cannot hope to be restored to it agnn bat by 
pqnnent and penitence. Men whose political principles are 
fewided on avarice, are beyond the reach of reason, and die ddy 
care of toryism of this cast, is to tax it A sidMtantial good 
dmwn from a real evil, is of the same benefit to sociefy, as if 
dnam from a virtue ; and where men have not public spirit 
to vender themselves serviceable, it ought to be die study of 
gOffORunent to draw the best use possible from their viees. When 
the governing passion of any man, or set of men, is once knvwn, 
the meUiod of managing them is easy ; for even misers, whom no 
public virtue can impress, would become generous, could a heavy 
tax be laid upon covetousness 

^The tories have endeavored to insure their proper^ with the 

enemy, by forfeiting their reputation with us ; from which maybe 
justly inferred, that their governing passion is avarice. Make 
them as much afraid of losing on one side as on the 'other, and 
you stagger their torybm ; make them more so, and you reclaim 
them ; for their principle is to worship the power which they are 
most afraid of. 

-■ — This method of considering men and things together, opens 
into a large field for Bpeculation, and afibrds me an opportunity of 
offering some observations on the state of our currency, so as to 
make the support of it go hand in hand with the suppression of 
disafiection and the encouragement of public spirit. 

The thing which first presents itself in inspecting the state of 
die currency, is, that we have too much of it, and that there is a 
necessity of reducing the quantity, in order to increase the value. 
Men are daily growing poor by the very means that they take to 
get rich ; for in the same proportion that the prices of all goods 
on hand are raised, the value of all money laid by is reduced. A 
eunple case will make this clear; let a man have lOOL in cash, 
and as many goods on hand as will to-day sell for 20^ but not 
oontent with the present market price, he raises them to AOL and 
by so doing obliges othera. in dieir own defence, to raise oent. per 
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Ukewifle ; in diis case it 10 evident that his Jiundred pound* 
kid hjf is reduced fifljr pounds in value ; whereae, bad the market' 
lowered cent per cent* his goods would have sold but for ten, bat 
hie hundred pounds would have risen in value to two hundred i^ 
because it would then purchase as many goods again, or support' 
bis iamily as long again as before* And, strange as it may seem,' 
he is one hundred and fiffy pounds the poorer for raising his goods, 
to what he would have been had he lowered them ; because the * 
>fofftf pounds which his goods sold for, is, by the general raise of 
'ijfte market cent, per cent., rendered of no more value than the ten 
pounds would be had the market fallen in the same proportion ; 
and, oonae^piently, the whole difference of gain or loss is on the 
difieieoce in value of the hundred pounds laid by, viz. from fifty 
to two hundred. This rage for raising goods is for several 
reasons much more the fault of the tories than the whigs ; and yet 
the tones (to their shame and confusion ought they to be told of ' 
it) are by frr the most noisy and discontented. The greatest part 
of the whigs, by being now either in the army or employed in some 
public service, are hu$fer9 only and not tdlert^ and as this evil has 
its oiifpn in trade, it cannot be charged on those who are out of it. 

But the grievance has now become too general to be remedied ' 
by partial methods, and the only efiectual cure is to reduce the 
quantity of money : with half the quantity we should be richer 
than we are now, because the value of it would be doubled, and 
consequently our attachment to it increased ; for it is not the 
number of dollars that a man has, but how far they will go, that 
makes him either rich or poor. 

These two points being admitted, viz. that the quantity of 
money is too great, and that the prices of goods can only be 
efiectually reduced by reducing the quantity of the money, the 
next point to be considered is, the method how to reduce it. 

The circamstances of the times, as before observed, require tha( \ 
the public diaracters of all men should fiou; be fully understood, 
and the only general method of ascertaining it is by an oath or 
affirmation, renouncing all allegiancoto the king of Great Britain, 
and to support the independence of the United States, as declared 
by congress. Let, at the same time, a tax of ten, fifteen, or 
twenty per cent, per annum, to be collected quarterly, be levied 
on all property. These alternatives, by being perfectly volun- 
tary, will take in all sorts of people. Here is the test ; here is the 
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1 1Mb He who takes the former, conflcientioiialj proves his afto- 

> fkm to the cause, aod binds himself to pay his quota by the best 

\ $m9k€9 in his power, and is thereby justly exempt from the latter ; 

and those who choose the latter, pay their quota in money, to be 

tncused from the former, or rather, it is the price paid to us for 

jMwHr supposed, though mistaken, insuranee with the enemy. 

But this is only a part of the advantage which would arise by 
kaowing the difierent characters of men. The m^iigs stake every 
lUng on the issue of their arms, while the tories, by thek disafieo- 
tioo, are sapping and undermining their strength ; and, of coose- 
queoce, the property of the whigs is the more exposed thereby ; 
and whatever injury their estates may sustain by the movements 
of the enemy, must either be borne by themsdves, who have done 
every thing which has yet been done, or by the tories, who have 
not only done nothing, but have, by their disaffectioii, invited die 
enemy on. ' 

In the present crisis we ought to know, square by square and 
house by house, who are in real allegiance with the United Inde- 
pe^dent States, and who are not Let but the line be made dev 
and d^tinct, and all men will then know what they are to trust to. 
U would not only be good policy but strict justice, to raise fifty or 
one hundred thousand pouods, or more, if it is necessary, out of the 
estates and property of the king of England's votaries, resident in 
Fhiladelpbia, to be distributed, as a reward to those inhabitants of 
the city and state, who should turn out and repulse the enemy, 
diould they attempt to march this way ; and likewise, to bind the 
property of all such persons to make good the damages which that 
of the whigs might sustain. In the undistinguishable mode of 
conducting a war, we frequently make reprisals at sea, on the 
vessels of persons in England, who are friends to our cause, 
compared with the resident tories among us. 

In every former publication of mine, from Common Sense 
down to the last Crisis, I have generally gone on the charitable 
supposition, that the tories were rather a mistaken than a criminal 
people, and have applied argument after argument, with all the 
candor and temper which I was capable of, in order to set eveiy 
Wi of the case clearly and fairly before them, and if possible to 
reclaim them from ruin to reason. I have done my duty by them 
and have now done with that doctrine, taking it for granted, that 
UMwe who yet hold their disaffection, are, either a set of avancioos 
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I who would sacrifice the contiDent to save themBeWea« 
«r a bao^tti of hungry traitors, who ore hoping for a division of 
die qKiil. To which may be added, a list of crown or proprietary 
dependants, who, rather dun go without a portion of power, would 
be content to share it with the devil. Of such men there is no 
hope ; and their obedience will only be according to the danger 
■et before diem, and the power that is exercised over them. 

A time will shordy arrive, in which, by ascertaining the char- 
acteia of persons now, we shall be guarded against their mischiefs 
dien ; for in proportion as the enemy despair of conquest, they 
will be trying the arts of seduction and the force of fear by all the 
misefaiefs which diey can inflict. But in war we may be certain 
of those two diings, viz. that cruelty in an enemy, and motions 
made widi more than usual parade, are always signs of weakness. 
He dwt can conquer, finds his mind too free and pleasant to be 
brutiflh ; and he that intends to conquer, never makes too much 
show of his strength. 

We now know the enemy we have to do with. While drunk with 
die certainty of victory, they disdained to be civil ; and in propmr- 
don as disappointment makes them sober, and their apprehensions 
of an European war alarm them, they will become cringing and 
artful ; honest they cannot be. But our answer to them, in either 
condition they may be in, is short and full — *' As free and inde- 
pendent states we are willing to make peace with you to-morrow, 
but we neither can hear nor reply in any other character." 

If Britain cannot conquer us, it proves that she is neither able' 
to govern nor protect us, and our particular situation now is such, 
diat any connexion with her would be unwisely exchanging a half- 
defeated enemy for two powerful ones. Europe, by every ap- 
pearance, is now on the eve, nay, on the morning twilight of a 
war, and any alliance ^th George the third, brings France and 
Spain upon our backs ; a separation from him attaches them to 
our side ; dierefore, the only road to peace, honor and commerce, 
is Independence, 

Written this fourth year of the union, tohteh Godpreierve* 

COMMON SENSE. 
PhOadelpkia, April 19, 1777 
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HO. ZV. 

Tho8R who expect to reap the blessings of freedom, mii8t,lik« 
men, undergo the fatigues of supporting it The event of yes- 
terday was one of those kind alarms which is just sufficient to 
rouse us to duty, without being of consequence enough to de- 
press our fortitude. It is not a field of a few acres of ground, 
but a cause, that we are defending, and whether we defeat the 
enemy in one battle, or by degrees, the consequence will be the 
same. 

Look back at the events of last winter and the present year, 
there you will find that the enemy's successes always contributed 
to reduce them. What they have gained in ground, they paid so 
dearly for in numbers, that their victories have in the end amount- 
ed to defeats. We have alvrays been masters at the last push, 
and always shall be while we do our duty. Howe has been once 
on the banks of the Delaware, and from thence driven back with 
loss and disgrace : and why not be again driven from the Schuyl- 
kill t His condition and ours are very different He has every 
body to fight, we have only his one army to cope with, and which 
wastes away at every engagement : we can not only reinforce, but 
can redouble our numbers ; he is cut off from all supplies, and 
must sooner or later inevitably fall into our hands. 

Shall a band of ten or twelve thousand robbers, who are this 
day fifteen hundred or two thousand men less in strength than 
they were yesterday, conquer America, or subdue even a single 
state ? The thing cannot be, unless we sit down and suffer them 
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|» do it Another such a brushy notwithstandiiig we lost the 
giouod, would* by still reducing the enemy, put them in a condi* 
tion to be afterwards totally defeated. 

Could our whole army have come up to the attack at one time, 
Ae consequences had probably been otherwise ; but our having 
diffarent parts of the Brandywine creek to guard, and the uncer- 
tainty which road to Philadelphia the enemy would attempt to 
take, naturally afforded them an opportunity of passing with their 
main body at a place where only a part of ours could be posted ; 
for it must strike every thinking man with conviction, that it re- 
quires a much greater force to oppose an enemy in several places, 
than is sufficient to defeathim in any one place. 

Men who are sincere in defending their freedom, will always 
feel concern at every circumstance which seems to make against 
them ; it is the na^iral and honest consequence of all affectionate 
attachments, and the want of it is a vice. But the dejection lasts 
only for a moment ; they soon rise out of it with additional vigor ; 
the glow of hope, courage and fortitude, will, in a little time, sup- 
ply the place of every inferior passion, and kindle the whole heart 
into herejais. 

There m a mystery in the countenanpe of some causes, which 
we have not always present judgment enough to explain* It 
is distressing to see an enemy advancing into a country, but it is 
the only place in which we can beat them, and in which we have 
always beaten them, whenever they made the attem|2t The 
nearer any disease approaches to a crisis, the nearer it is to a 
cure. Danger and. deliverance make their advances together, 
and it is only the last push, in which one or the other takes the 
lead. 

There are many men who will do their duty when it is not 
wanted ; but a genuine public spirit always appears most when 
there is most occasion for it Thank God I our army, though fa^ 
tigued, is yet entire. The atUck made by us yesterday, was un- 
der many disadvantages, naturally arising from the uncertainty ot 
knowing which route the enemy would take ; and, from that cir- 
cumstance, the whole of our force could not be brought up to- 
gether time enough to engage all at once. Our strength is yet 
reserved ; and it is evident that Howe does not think himself .a 
gainer by the affidr, otherwise he would this morning have moved 
down and attacked general Washington. 

VOL I. 17 , 
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Crentlemen of the city and countrj, it is in your powef, by m 
lipirited improvement of the present circumstance, to torn it to 
a real advantage. Howe is now weaker than befbre, and erety 
riiot will contribute to reduce him. You are more imme&tely 
Interested than any other part of the continent ; your all is at 
Mike ; it is not so with the general cause ; yoo are devoted by 
tte enemy to plunder and destruction : it is the encour^ement 
Much Howe, the chief of plunderers, has pfotaised lus artny. 
Thus circumstanced, you may save yourselves by a manly resis- 
tance, but you can have no hope in any other conduct. I never 
yet knew our brave general, or any part of (he army, officers or 
men, out of heart, and I have seen them in circumstances a thou- 
Inmd times more trying than the present. It is only those that are 
tiot in action, that feel languor and heavmesa, and the best way to 
ltd) it off is to turn out, and make sure work of iL 

Our army must undoubtedly feel fatigue, and want a reinforce- 
itent of rest, though not of valour. Our own interest and happi- 
ness call upon us to give them every support in our power, and make 
Nhe burden of the day, on which the safety of this city depends, as 
ligfat as possible. Remember, gentlemen, that we have forces both 
'to the northward and southward of Philadelphia, and if the enemy 
1>e but stopped till those can arrive, this city will be saved, and 
the enemy finally routed. You have too much at stake to hesi- 
tate. You ought not to think an hour upon the matter, but to 
spring to action at once. Other states have been invaded, have 
likewise driven off the invaders. Now our time and turn is come, 
and perhaps the finishing stroke is reserved for us. When we 
look back on the dangers we have been saved from, and reflect 
on the success we have been blessed with, it would be sinful 
mther to be idle or to despair. 

I close this paper with a short address to general Howe. You, 
sir, are only lingering out the period that shall bring with it your 
defeat. You have yet scarce began upon the war, and the furthei 
you enter, the faster will your troubles thicken. What you now 
enjoy is only a respite from ruin ; an invitation to destruction ; 
something that will lead on to our deliverance at your expense. 
Wo know the cause which we are engaged in, and though a pas- 
sionate fondness for it may make us grieve at every injury which 
threatens ii, yet, when the moment of concern is over, the deter- 
mination to dutv returiis. We are not moved by the gloomy 
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sinQe of a worthless king, but by the ardent glow of generous 
patriotism. We fight not to enslave, but to set a country firee, 
•nd to make room upon the earth for honest men to live in. In 
such a case we are sure that we are right ; and we leave to you 
the despairing reflection of being the tool of a miserable tyrant 

COMMON SENSE. 
PhOfdM^hia, S^t. 12, ITTT. 
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HO. ▼. 

TO GEN. SIR WILLIAM HOWE. 

To argue widi a man who has renounced the use and audioritj 
of leason, and whose philosophy consists in holding humanity in 
oontempt* is like administering medicine to the dead* or endeavor- 
ing to convert an atheist by scripture. Enjoy, sir, your insensi- 
biU^ of feeling and reflecting. It is the prerogative of animals. 
And no man will envy you those honors, in which a savage only 
can be your rival and a bear your master. 

As the generosity of this country rewarded your brother's ser- 
vices last war, with an elegant monument in Westminster Abbey, 
it is consistent that she should bestow some mark of distinction 
upon you. You certainly deserve her notice, and a conspicuous 
place in the catalogue of extraordinary persons. Yet it would be 
a pity to pass you from the world in state, and consign you to 
magnificent oblivion among the tombs, without telling the future 
bdiolder why. Judas is as much known as John, yet history 
ascribes their fame to very different actions. 

Sir William hath undoubtedly merited a monument; but of 
what kind, or with what inscription, where placed or how embel- 
lished, is a question that would puzzle all the heralds of St. 
James's in the profoundest mood of historical deliberation. We 
are at no loss, sir, to ascertain your real character, but somewhat 
perplexed how to perpetuate its identity, and preserve it uninjured 
from the transformations of time or mistake. A statuary may 
ghrea false expression to your bust, or decorate it with some 
•quivocal emblems, by whibh you may happen to ateal mto repo- 
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ttHKm and impose upon the hereafter traditionary world. IH na- 
ture or ridicule may conspire, or a variety of accidents eomhine 
to lessen, enlarge, or change Sir William's fame ; and no douht 
bift he who has taken so much pains to be singular m his conduct, 
would choose to be just as singular in his exit, his monument and 
his epitaph. 

The usual honours of the dead, to be sure, are not sufficiently- 
sobKme, to escort a character like you to the republic of dust and 
■iriies ; for however men may differ in their ideas of grandeur or 
of government here, the grave is nevertheless a perfect republic. 
Death is not the monarch of the dead, but of the dying. The 
moment he obtains a conquest he loses a subject, and, like the 
foolish king you serve, will, in the end, war himself out of all his 
dominions. 

As a proper preliminary towards the arrangement of your fune- 
ral honours, we readily admit of your new rank of knighthood. 
The title is perfectly in character, and is your own, more by merit 
than creation.. There are knights of various orders, frota die 
knij^ of the windmill to the knight of the post. The former is 
your patron for ezplotts, and the latter will assist you in settling 
your accounts. No honorary title could be more happily applied ! 
The ingenuity is sublime! And your royal master hath discover- 
ed more genius in fitting you therewith, than in generating the 
most finished figure for a button, or descanting on the properties 
of a button mould. 

But how, sir, shall we dispose of you ? The invention of a 
statuary is exhausted, and Sir William is yet unprovided with a 
monument. America is anxious to bestow her funeral favours 
upon you, and wishes to do it in a manner that shall distinguish 
you from all the deceased heroes of the last war. The Egyptian 
method of emhcUming is not known to the present age, and hiero- 
glyphical pageantry hath outlived the science of decyphering it. 
Some other method, therefore, must be thought of to immortalize 
the new knight of the windmill and post. Sir William, thanks to 
his stars, is not oppressed with very delicate ideas. He has no 
ambition of being wrapped up and handed about in myrrh, aloes 
and cassia. Less expensive odors will suffice ; and it fortunately 
happens, that the simple genius of America hath discovered tiie 
art of preserving bodies, and embellishing them too, with much 
fraater firugality than the ancients. In balmage, sir, of humble 
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Mttffm viB be wm Mcore as Fharaohy and in a hierDjf^yylu c of 



»fmd i« finely all Ae mummies of Egypt 

Jkmjoa kava abeady made your axil horn the moral worid, and 
kgr namlMileaa acta bodi of passionate and deliberate injustice 
Mgnnred an *^ here Igetk*^ on your deceased honor, it must be 
ta£foctation in you to pretend concern at the humours or 
rof mankind respecting you. What remains of you may 
eiqpira'atanytime. The sooner the better. Forhewhosunriyes 
1^ refratation, lives out of despite of himself, like a man listening 
to Us own reproach. 

Thus entombed and ornamented, I leave you to the inspection 
^ die ourious, and return to dw histoiy of your yet smriviog ao- 
tioM.— The character of Sir William hath undergone some ex- 
tramdinary revolutioiis since his arrival in America. It is now 
fixed and known ; and we have nothing to hope from your can- 
dor or to fear firom your ciqpacity. Indolence and inabiU^ have 
too large a share in your composition, ever to sufieryou to be any 
diing more than die hero of little villanies and unfinished adven- 
tures. That, which to some persons appeared moderation in you 
al fim, was not produced by any real virtue of your own, but by 
a eootrast of passions, dividing and holding you in perpetual irre- 
aolntion. One vice will fi:equently expel anodier, widiout the 
least merit in die man; as powers in contrary directions reduce 
eacb odier to rest 

It became you to have supported a.dignified solenmity of cha- 
lacter ; to have shown a superior liberality of soul ; to have won 
reelect by an obstinate perseverance in maintaining order, and to 
have exhibited on all occasions, such an unchangeable gracious- 
ness of conduct, that while we beheld in you the resolution of an 
enemy, we might admire in you the sincerity of a man. Tou 
came to America under the high sounding titles of commander 
and commissioner ; not only to suppress what you call rebellion, 
by arms, but to shame it out of countenance, by the excellence of 
your example. Instead of which, you have been die patron of 
k>w and vulgar frauds, the encourager of Indian cruelties ; and 
have imported a cargo of vices blacker than those which you pre- 
tend to suppress. 

Mankind are not universally agreed in their determination of 

' ri|^ and wrong ; but there are certain actions which die consent 

^ ill nations and individuals hadi branded widi die ondiaqppUe 
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of meofmew. In tfae'list of hmnan vices wo fiad sdiM tt 
such a refined constitutioh, they cannot be carried into pm ctic^i 
Widioiit seducing some virtue to their assistance ; but m^mmm 
hidiiieither alliance nor apologj. It is genemted in the dust and 
sw e epin gs of oflier vices, and is of such a hatefiil figure thstt ail 
die test conspire to disown it SirWHlianit the commissioner of 
Geoige the third, hath at last vouchsafed to give it Ank sttd pedi- 
gree. He has placed the fugitive at die council board, and dubbed 
il companion of the order of knighthood. 

The particular act of meanness which I allude to in fins de- 
seriplion, is (brgerj. Tou, sir, have abetted and patronised the 
(bfgiog and uttering counterfeit continental bills* In the same 
New*York newspapers in which your own proclamation under 
/our mariler^ authority was published, ofiering, or pretending to 
ofier, pardon and protection to these states, there were repeated 
advertisements of counterfeit money for sale, and persons who 
have come officially from you, and under the sanction of your flag« 
have bioeti taken up in attempting to put them ofi*. 

A conduct so basely mean in a public character is without pre- 
*eedeotor pretence. Every nation on earth, whether friends or 
enemies, will unite in despising you. 'Tis an incendiary war 
upon society, which nothing can excuse or palliate. — An improve- 
ment upon beggarly villany — and shows an inbred wretchedness 
of heart made up between the venomous malignity of a serpent 
■and file spiteful imbecility of an inferior reptile. 

The laws of any civilized country would pondemn you to the 
gibbet without regard to your rank or titles, because it is an ac- 
tion foreign to the usage and custom of war ; and should you 
fkn into our hands, which pray God you may, it will be a doubtful 
matter whether we are to consider you as a military prisoner or 
a prisoner for felony. 

Besides, it is exceedingly unwise and impolitic in you, or any 
other persons in the English service ; to promote or even encou- 
mge, or wink at the crime of forgery, in any case whatever. 
Because, as the riches of England, as a nation, are chiefly in pa^ 
per, and the far greater part of trade among individuals is carried 
on by the same medium, that is, by notes and drafb on one ano- 
ther, tiiey, therefore, of all people in the world, ought to endea- 
▼oar to keep foigery out of sight, and, if possible, not to revive 
file idea of it. It is dangerous to make men ftmilar with a crime 
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wlgfjlx tfaey may afterwards practise to much greater 
apiost those who first taught them. Several officen in d» 
fiq^^ish army have made their exit at the gallows for (ofgrnj oo 
tbffir agents ; for we all know, who know any thing of Kng^aadf 
Ihat there is not a more necessitous body of men* takiag thsM 
gooerally^ than what the Enj^iish officers are. They contrive t» 
niake a show at the expense of the tailors, and appear clem si 
the diarge of the washer-women. 

England, hath at this time, nearly two hundred millioa ponadb 
sterling of public money in paper, for which she hath no real pro- 
perty : besides a laige circulation of bank notes, bank poet biOs, 
and promissory notes and drafts of private bankers, mereliattli 
and tradesmen. She hath the greatest quantity of papec cnranqr 
an4 the least quantity of gold and silver of any natioa 
the real specie which is about sixteen millions ■*«'iw*g, 
only as change in large sums, which are always made in paper, or 
for .payment in small ones. Thus circumstanced, the nation is 
put to its wit's end, and obliged to be severe almost to crimioality^ 
to ptevent the practice and growth of forgery* Scarcely a see* 
ston passes at the Old Bailey, or an execution at Tybum, hnt 
witnesseth this truth, yet you, sir, regardlees of the policy irinoh 
her necessity obliges her to adopt, have made your whole anny 
intimate with the crime. And as all armies, at the conclusion of 
a war, are too apt to carry into practice the vices of the campaign, 
it will probably happen, that England will hereaAer abound in 
forgeries, to which art, the practitioners were first initiated under 
your authority in America. Tou, sir, have the honour of addiiy 
a new vice to the military ca.talogue ; and the reascm, perhaps, 
why the invention was reserved for you, is, because no general 
before was mean enough even to think of it. 

That a man whose soul is absorbed in the low traffic of vulgar 
vice, is incapable of moving in any superior region, is clearly 
shown in you by the event of every campaign. Your military 
exploits have been without plan, object or decision. Can it be 
possible that you or your employers suppose that the possession 
of Philadelphia will be any ways equal to the expense or expects^ 
tion of the nation which supports you ? What advantages 4oee 
Eni^d derive from any achievements of yours t To ktr k is 
perfectly indifferent what place you are in, so long as the 1 
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of cMiqiiast is voperfemied and the charge of maintaining jwi 
raoMinfl the same. 

If the principal events of the three campaigns be attended to^ the 
balance will appear against you al the close of each ; but the lasli 
in poinC of importance to us, has exceeded the former two. Il is 
pleasant to look back on dangers past, and equally as pleasant to 
meditate on present ones when the way out begins to appear. 
Thai period is now arrived, and the long doubtful winter of war 
ia changing to the sweeter prospects of victory and joy. At tha 
close of die campaign, in 1775, you were obliged to retreat from 
Boston* In the summer of 1776, you appeared with a numerous 
fleet and anny in the harbor of New-York. By what miracle tha 
continent was preserved in that season of danger is a subject oC 
admiration i If instead of wasting your time against Long-Is]and| 
you had run up the North river, and landed any i^re above 
New*Tork, the consequence must have been, that either you 
would have compelled general Washington to fight you with veij 
unequal numbers, or he must have suddenly evacuated the ci^ 
with the loss of neariy all the stores of his army, or have surren* 
d^ed (or want of provisions ; the situation of the place naturally 
producing one or the other of these events. 

The prqHuations made to defend New-Toric were, neverdio* 
less, wise and military ; because your forces were then at sea, 
their numbers uncertain ; storms, sickness, or a variety of acci- 
dents might have disabled their coming, or so diminished them on 
their passage, that those which survived would have been incapa- 
ble of opening the campaign with any prospect of success ; in 
which ease the defence would have been sufficient and the place 
preserved : for cities that have been raised from nothing with an 
infinitude of labor and expense, are not to be thrown away on the 
bare probability of their being taken. On these grounds the pre- 
parations made to maintain New-Yoric were as judicious as 
the retreat afterwards. While you, in the interim, let slip the 
very opportunity which seemed to put conquest in your power. 

Through the whole of that campaign you had nearly double 
the forces which general Washington immediately commanded^ 
The principal plan at that time, on our part, was to wear away tho 
season with as little loss as possible, and to raise the army for 
the- next year. Long-Island, New- York, forts Washington and 
liOe were not dofisnded after your superior force was knowSf 
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voder any expectation of their being finally maintained^ but as a 
range of outworks, in the attacking of which your time might he 
wasted, your numbers reduced, and your vanity amused by posses- 
sing them on our retreat. It was intended to have withdrawn the 
garrison from fort Washington afler it had answered the former of 
those purposes, but the fate of that day put a prize into your 
hands \vithout much honor to yourselves. 
• Your progress through the Jerseys was accidental ; you had it 
not even in contemplation, or you would not have sent a principal 
part of your forces to Rhode-Island before hand. The utmost 
hope of America in the year 1776, reached no hig^ than that 
she might not then be conquered. She had no expectation of 
defeating you in that campaign. Even the most cowardly 
tory allowed, that, could she withstand the shock of Aof summer 
her independence would be past a doubt Tou had Ihm greatly 
die advantage of her. Tou were formidable. Tour military 
knowledge was supposed to be complete. Tour fleets and forces 
arrived without an accident Tou had neither experience nor 
reinforcements to wait for. You had nothing to do but to begin, 
and your chance lay in the first vigorous onset 

America was young and unskilled. She was obliged to trust 
her defence to time and practice ; and hath, by mere dint of per- 
severance, maintained her cause, and brought the enemy to a 
condition, in which she is now capable of meeting him on any 
grounds. 

It is remarkable that in the campaign of 1776, you gained no 
more, notwithstanding your great force, than what was given you 
by consent of evacuation, except fort Washington ; while every 
advantage obtained by us was by fair and hard fighting. The 
defeat of Sir Peter Parker was complete. The conquest of the 
Hessians at Trenton, by the remains of a retreating army, which 
but a few days before you affected to despise, is an instance of 
their heroic perseverance very seldom to be met with. And the 
victory over the British troops at Princeton, by a harrassed and 
wearied party, who had been engaged the day before and march- 
. ed all night without refreshment, is attended with such a scene of 
circumstances and superiority of generalship, as will ever give 
it a place in the first rank in the history of great actions. 

When I look back on the gloomy days of last winter* and see 
America suspended by a thread, I feel a triumph of joy attho 
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recollection of her delivery, and a reverence for the character* 
which snatched her from destruction. To doubt now would he 
a species of infidelity, and to forget the instruments which saved 
118 iken would be ingratitude. 

The close of that campaign left us with the spirit of cop- 
qnerors. The northern districts were relieved by the retreat of 
general Carleton over the lakes. The army under your com- 
mand were hunted back and had their bounds prescribed. The 
continent began to feel its military importance, and the winter 
passed pleasantly away in preparations for the next campaign. 

However confident you might be on your first arrival, the result 
of the year 1776 gave you some idea of the difficulty, if not 
impossibility of conquest To this reason I ascribe your delay 
in opening the campaign of 1777. The face of matters, on 
the close of tiie former year, gave you no encouragement to pur- 
sue a discretionary war as soon as the spring admitted the taking 
the field ; for though conquest, in that case, would have given 
you 8 double portion of fame, yet the experiment was too hazard 
one. The ministry, had you failed, would have shifted the 
whole blame upon you, chaiged you with having acted without 
orders, and condemned at once both your plan and execution. 

To avoid the misfortunes, which might have involved you and 
your money accounts in perplexity and suspicion, you prudently 
waited the arrival of a plan of operations from England, which 
was that you should proceed for Philadelphia by way of the 
Chesapeake, and that Burgoyue, after reducing Ticonderoga, 
should take his rout by Albany, and, if necessary, join you. 

The splendid laurels of the last campaign have flourished in the 
north. In that quarter America has surprised the world, and laid 
the foundation of this year's glory. The conquest of Ticonde- 
roga, (if it may be called a conquest) has, like all your other 
victories, led on to ruin. Even the provisions taken in that fort- 
ress (whidi by general Burgoyne's return was sufficient in bread 
and flour for nearly 5000 men for ten weeks, and in beef and 
pork for the same number of men for one month) served only to 
hasten his overthrow, by enabling him to proceed to Saratoga, the 
place of his destruction. A short review of the operations of the 
last campaign will show the condition of afiairs on both sides. 

Tou have taken Ticonderoga and marched into Philadelphiiu 
These are mil d» events which Oe year hadi produced on yonr 
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tatt A trifling campaign indeed, compared wiih tbe expenses 
ht England and the conquest of the continent. On the other 
«aMe, a considerable paK of joar northern force has been routed 
by the New-Tork militia under general Heikemer. Fort Stan- 
Wiz has bravely survived a compound attack of soldiers and 
iMLtages, and the besiegers have fled. The battle of Bennington 
Immi put a thousand prisoners into our hands, with all their arms, 
ilores, artillery and baggage. General Burgoyne, in two engage- 
VMnts, has been defeated ; himself^ his army, and all that were 
his and theirs are now ours. Ticonderoga and Independence 
loe felaken, and not the shadow of an enemy remains in all the 
iHNrtbem dbtricts. At this instant we have upwards of eleven 
dMmsand prisoners, between sixty and seventy pieces of brass 
Wdinance, besides small arms, tents, stores, fcc. 

In order to know the real value of Uiose advantages, we must 
faverse the scene, and suppose general Gates and the force 
ka eommaiuled, to be at your mercy as prisoners, and general 
BargoynCf with his army of soldiers and savages, to be already 
joined to you in Pennsylvaiiia. So dismal a picture can scarcely 
be looked at It has all tbe tradngs and colorings of horror 
and despair; and excites the most swelling emotioiis of gratitude, 
by exhibitiiig the miseries we are so graciously preserved from. 

I admire the distribution of laurels around Ae continent. It is 
ikm earnest of future union. South-Carolina has had her day of 
aoArings and of fame ; and tiie other southern states have 
alerted themselves in proportion to die force that invaded or 
msulted tfiem. Towards the cloee of the campaign, in 1776, 
tiiese middle states were called upon and did their duty nobly. 
iThey were witnesses to the ahsiost expiiiiig flame of human 
freedom. It was the close staggle of life and death. The line 
if invisible division : and on irinch, the unabated fortitude of a 
Waahingtoa prevailed^ and saved the spark that has since blazed 
itt the north w^ unrivalled histre. 

Let me ask, sir, what great exploits have you performed? 
Through all the variety of changes and opportunities which the 
war has produced, I know no one action of yours that can be 
SQfled masteriy. Tou hare moved in and out, backward and 
forward, round and ronnd, as if valor consisted in a military jig. 
Tha hirtoiy awl figure oi your movementa would be truly ridicu- 
lQ«tMuU they be justly daliDaaSid. Thsy lesanUe te laboum 
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•faiNippypuriuing his tail; the end is stiO at the Bttne diBtuiee» 
and all Uie turnings round most be done over again. 

The first appearance of afiairs at Ticonderoga wore each all 
unpfomiung aspect* thai it was neceasarj, in July, to detach a 
part of the forces to the support of that quarter, which wereo^MV* 
wise destined or intended to act against you ; and this, perhaps, haa 
been the means of postponing your downfall to another campaign. 
The destruction of one army at a time is work enough. Wa 
know, ahr, what we are about, what we have to do, and how to 
doit. 

Tear progress from the Chesapeake, was marked by no capHat 
stroke of policy or heroism. Tour principal aim was to get 
general Washington between die Delaware and Schuylkill, ma4 
between Philadelphia and your army. In that situation, wiA a 
river on each of his flanks, which united about fire miles bek>w 
the city, and your army above him, you could have intercepted 
his reinforcements and supplies, cut off all his communication wilii 
the eountiy, and, if necessaiy, have despatched assistanee to 
open a passage for general Buigoyne. This scheme was too visi-* 
l)le to succeed: for had general Washington suffered you t# 
GOBunand the open country above him, I think it a veiy reason* 
able conjectmo that the conquest of Buigoyne would not havo 
taken pboe, becaipe you could, in that case, have relieved him. 
It was therefore necessary, while that important victoiy was m 
saspense, to trepan you into a situation in which you could ofilf 
be on the defensive, without the power of affbrdmg him assaa- 
tance. The manGSUvrs had its effect, and Burgoyne was con- 
quered. 

There has been something nnmilitaiy and passive in yon freai 
the tune of your passing the Schuylkill and getting pos ses sio n of 
Philadelphia, to the close of the campaign. Tou mistook a trap 
for a conquest, the probability of which had been made known to 
Europe, and the edge of your triumph taken off by our own infoiw 
matioo loog before. 

Having got you into this situation, a scheme for a general ■!* 
tack upon yon at Germantown was carried into ezecutloB vm 
^ 4th of October, and though the success was not equal to tlm 
ezoeUence of tiM plan, yet the attempting it proved the geaiae of 
AflMfeiea to ba on the risoi and hsr powK !4HM|iK ^ < 
orily. Tteobaoaii^of the nioniiiig«ii|^r^nHM^|va 
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fbg m alwajTs favourable to a hunted enemy. Some weeks after 
tUi jou likewise planned an attack on general Warimigtoflt ndiile 
■!>: Wlutemarsh. Tou man;hed out wiih infinite paradov but on 
him preparing to attack you next morning, you prudently 
abouti and retreated to Philadelphia with all the precipitap 
lion of a man conquered in imagination. 

• Immediately after the battle of Germantown, ^ probalMlity of 
Bttigoyne's defeat gave a new policy to affairs in PennsylTaiiia, 
and it was judged most consistent with the general safety of 
Americaf to wait the issue of the northern campaign. Slow and 
is sound work. The news of that Tictory airived in our 
» on the 18th of October, and no sooner did the shout of joy, 
and the report of the thirteen cannon reach your ears, than you 
nsohred upon a retreat^ and the next day, that is, on the 19tb, 
yoo withdrew your drooping army into Philadelphia. This moy^- 
mni was evidently dictated byfear ; and carried with it a positive 
eeniession that you dreaded a second attack. It was Uding 
yoursdf among women and children, and sleeping away this 
choicest part of a campaign in expensive inactivity. An army in 
a city can never be a conquering army. * The situation admits 
only of defence. It is mere shelter : and every military power 
ki Europe will conclude you to be eventually defeated. 

The time when you made this retreat was the very time you 
ought to have fought a battle, in order to put yourself in a con- 
dition of recovering in Pennsylvania what you had lost in Sarato- 
ga* And the reason why you did not, must be either prudence or 
cowardice ; the former supposes your inability, and the latter 
needs no explanation. I draw no conclusions, sir, but such as 
are naturally deduced from known and visible facts, and such ai. 
will always have a being while the facts which produced them re- 
main unaltered. 

After this retreat a new difficulty arose which exhibited the 
power of Britain in a very contemptible light ; which was the at- 
tack and defence of Mud-Island. For several weeks did that 
litde unfinished fortress stand out against all the attempts of admi- 
ral and general Howe. It was the fable of Bender realized on 
die Delaware. Scheme after scheme, and force upon force were 
tried and defeated. The garrison, with scarce any thing to cover 
bat iSbmx bravery, survived in the midst of mud* shot and 
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riwllsy sffld were at last obliged to give it up more to the powers of 
tisoe and gunpowder than to militaiy superiority of the besiegers. 

It is my sincere opinion that matters are in a much worse cod- 
dition with you than what is generally known. Tour master's 
speech at the opening ofparliamentt is like a soliloquy on ill luek. 
It shows him to be coming a little to his reason, for sense of pain 
k the first symptom of recovery in profound stupe&ction. His 
condition is deplorable. He is obliged to submit to all the insults 
of France and Spain, without daring to know or resent them ; 
and thankful for the most trivial evasions to the most humble 
remonstrances. The time wa$ when he could not deign an aiH 
swer to a petition from America, and the time now u when he 
dare not give an answer to an affront from France. The capture 
of Burgoyne's army will sink his consequence as much in Europe 
as in America. In his speech he expresses his suspicions at the 
warlike preparations of France and Spam, and as he has only die 
one army which you command to support his character in the world 
with, it remains very uncertain when, or in what quarter it will be 
most wanted, or can be best employed ; and this will peittjr 
account for the great care you take to keep it from action and 
attacks, for should Burgoyne's fate be yours, which it probaUj 
will, England may take her endless farewell not only q{ all 
America but of all the West-Indies. 

Never did a nation invite destruction upon itself with the eager- 
ness and the ignorance with which Britain has done. Bent upon 
the ruin of a young and unoffending country, she has drawn Uie 
sword that has wounded herself to the heart, and in the agony of 
her resentment has applied a poison for a core. Her conduct 
towards America is a compound of rage and lunacy ; she aims at 
the government of it, yet preserves neither dignity nor character 
m her methods to obtain it. Were government a mere manu- 
facture or article of commerce, immaterial by whom it should be 
made or soki, we might as well employ her as another, but whea 
we consider it as the fountain from whence the general manners 
and morali^ of a country take their rise, that the persons intrusted 
with the execution thereof are by their serious example and au- 
thority to support these principles, how abominably absurd is Hm 
idea of being bereafler governed by a set of men who have been 
guilty of forgery, perjury, treachery, theft, and eveiy species of 
villeiqr which the lowest wretches on earth could practise or 
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iltlSiBt Whftt greater public curse can be&l any oountiy than to 
haiiBdersuchauthority«and what greater blessing than to be de» 
liverod therefrom. The soul of any man of sentiment would 
aee in brave rebeliion againt them« and spurn them from Ae 

The malignant aud venomous tempered general Yau|^ian has 
aasnsed his savage fancy in burning the whole town (^ Kingaton, 
ia Torfc govemmentv and the late governor of that state, Mr. 
Tjion, in his letter to general Parsons, has endeavoured to justify 
k| and declared his wish to bum the houses of every coininite»* 
asan in the country. Such a confession from one who was once 
iabrusted with the powers of civil government, is a reproach to 
At character. But it is the wish and the declaratioa of a man, 
whom anguish and disappointment have driven to despair, and 
wlio is daily decaying into the grave with constitutiimal rotten- 
There is not in the compass of language a suffidency of woidi 
to express the baseness of your king, his ministiy and his army. 
They have refined upon villany till it wants a name. To the 
fiefoer vices of former ages they have added the diregs and scum- 
mings of the most finished rascality, and are so completely sunk 
in serpentine deceit, that there is not left among them one gener- 
ous enemy. 

From such men and such masters, may Uie gracious hand of 
Heaven preserve America ! And though the sufierings she now 
endures are heavy, and severe, they are like straws in the wind 
compared to the weight of evils she would feel under the govern 
ment of your king, and his pensioned parliament. 

There is something in meanness which excites a species of 
leaeiitment that never subsides, and something in cruelty which 
stim up the heart to the highest agony of human hatred ; Britain 
hath filled up both these characters till no addition can be made, 
and hath not reputation left with us to obtain credit for the slightest 
piomise. The will of God hath parted us, and the deed, is regis- 
tered for eternity. • When she shall be a spot scarcely visible 
among the nations, America shall flourish the fitvorite of heaven, 
and the friend of mankind. 

For the domestic happiness of Britain and the peace of die 
woild, I wirii she had not a foot of Und but what is dreumscvibed 
vritUn her own island. Extent of dominion has been her i 
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and inrtMd of eiTflizing odiera has brataKzed herself. Her Mt 
reductioii of India, under Glive and his successoiSf was not a6 
f ii op eiljr a conquest as an extermination of mankind. She is tfw 
onlj power who could practise the prodigal barbaritj of tying meft 
to die mouths of loaded cannon and blowing them away. II 
happens that general Burgojne, who made the report of that 
horrid transaction^ in the house of commons, is now a prisoner 
with us, and though an enemy, I can appeal to him for the truth of 
it, being confident that he neither can nor will deny it Yet 
CfiTO received the approbation of the last parliament. 

When we take a survey of mankind, we cannot help cursing die 
wretch, who, to the unavoidable misfortunes of nature, shall wiW 
iully add the calamities of war. One would think there were evils 
enou^ in the world without studying to increase them, and that liib 
is sufficiently diort without shaking the sand that measures it The 
histories of Akzander, and Charles of Sweden, are the histories 
of human devils ; a good man cannot think of their actions 
without abhonnence, nor of their deaths without rejoicing. To see 
the bounties of heaven destroyed, the beautiful face of nature 
laid waste, and the choicest works of creation and art tumbled 
into ruin, woald fetch a curse from the soul of piety itself. But in 
this country the aggravation is heightened by a new combinatioii 
of affecting circumstances. America was young, and, compared 
with other countries, was virtuous. None but a Herod of uncom- 
mon malice would have made war upon infancy and innocence : 
and none but a people of the most finished fortitude, dared under 
those circumstances, have resisted the tyranny. The natives, or 
their ancestors, had fled firom the former oppressions of England, 
and widi die industry of bees had changed a wilderness into a 
habitable world. To Britain they were indebted for nothing. 
The country was the gift of heaven, and God alone is their 
Lord and Sovereign. 

The time, sir, will come when you, in a melancholy hour, shaD 
reckon up your miseries by your murders in America. Life, with 
you, begins to wear a clouded aspect The vision of pleasuraUo 
delusioii is wearing away, and changing to the barren wild of ago 
and sorrow. The poor reflection of having served your king 
wiU yiM you no consolation in your parting moments. He wiB 
enunble to the same undistinguished ashes with yourself, and havo 
sina enough of his own to answer for. It is not the farcical 
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benedictions of a birtiop, nor the cringing hjpocrisy of a court of 
chaplains, nor the formality of an act of parliomenty that can 
chinge guilt into innocence, or make the punishment one pang 
dn less. Tou may, perhaps, be unwilling to be serious, but this 
destruction of the goods of Providence, this havoc of the human 
race, and this sowing the world vrith mischief, must be accounted 
ftr to him who made and governs it. To us they are only pre- 
sent sufferings, but to htm they are deep rebellions. 

If there is a sin superior to every other, it is that of wilful and 
offensive war. Most other sins are circumscribed within narrow 
limits, that is, the power of one man cannot give tiiera a very 
general extension, and many kinds of sins have only a mental 
eodstence from Which no infection arises ; but he who is the 
author of a war, lets loose the whole contagion of hell, and opens 
a vein that bleeds a nation to death. We leave it to England and 
Indians to boast of these honors ; we feel no thirst for such 
savage glory ; a nobler flame, a purer spirit animates America. 
She has taken up the sword of virtuous defence ; she has bravely 
put herself between Tyranny and Freedom, between a curse and 
a blessing, determined to expel the one and protect the other. 
... ., * "It is the object only of war that makes it honourable. And if 
there was ever a just war since the world began, it is &is in which 
- America is now engaged. She invaded no land of yours. She 
hired no mercenaries to burn your towns, nor Indians to massacre 
their inhabitants. She wanted nothing from you, and was indebted 
for nothing to you : and thus circumstanced, her defence is 
honorable and her posterity is certain. 

Yet it is not on the justice only, but likewise on the importance 
of this cause that I ground my seeming enthusiastical^confidence 
of our success. The vast extension of America makes her of 
too much value in the scale of Providence, to be cast, like a 
peari before swine, at the feet of an European island ; and of 
much less consequence would it be that Britain were sunk in the 
se a than that America should miscarry. There has been such a 
' d^wn of extraordinary events in the discovery of this country at 
first, in the peopling and planting it afterwards, in the rearing and 
nursing it to its present state, and in the protection of it through 
Ae present war, that no man can doubt, but Providence hath some 
nobler end to accomplish, than the gratification of the petty 
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elector of Hanover, or the ignorant and insignificant king of Bri- 



Afl the l>lood of the roart^nrs hath been the aeed of the Christian 
vhoreh, so the political persecutions of England will and has al 
ready enriched America with industry, experience, union, and inH 
portance. Before the present era she was a mere chaos of 
nocemeated colonies, individually exposed to the ravages of the 
Indians and the invasion of any power that Britain should be at 
war with. She had nothing that she could call her own. Her 
felicity depended upon accident. The convulsions of Europe 
might have thrown her from one conqueror to another, till she had 
t>een the slave of all, and ruined by every one ; for until she had 
spirit enough to become her own master, there was no knowing to 
which master she should belong. That period, thauk God, ie 
pasty and she is no longer the dependant, disunited colonies of 
Britain, but the Independent and United States of America, 
knowing no master but heaven and herself. You, or your king, 
may call diis ** delusion," ** rebellion," or what name you please. 
To us it is perfectly indifferent. The issue will determine the 
character, and time will give it a name as lasting as his own. 

Tou have now, sir, tried the fate of three campaigns, and can 
fully declare to England, that nothing is to be got on your 
part, but blows and broken bones, and nothing on hers but 
waste of trade and credit, and an increase of poverty and 
taxes. You are now only where you might have been two 
years ago, without the loss of a single ship, and yet not a 
step more forward towards the conquest of the continent; 
because, as I have already hinted, '< an army in a city can 
never be a conquering army." The full amount of your losses, 
since the beginning of the war, exceeds twenty thousand men, 
besides millions of treasure, for which you have nothing in ex* 
change. Our expenses, though great, are circulated within our 
selves. Yours is a direct sinking of money, and that from both 
ends at once ; first, in hiring troopp out of the nation, and in pay- 
ing them ailerwards, because the money in neither case can re 
turn to Britain. We are already in possession of the prize, you 
only in pursuit of it. To us it is a real treasure, to you it would 
be only an empty triumph. Our expenses will repay themselves 
with tenfold interest, while yours entail upon you everlasting 
poverty. 



Tike areview, sir, of tbe ground which yoiihave gone OYor, 
and let it teach jou policy, if it cannot honesty. Tou atand but 
ena very tottering foundiUioo. A change of the nuniatry ki £ng- 
lipd may probably bring your measures into queslioov and your 
l^ad to the block. Clive, with all his successes, had some diffi- 
culty in escaping, and yours being all a war of losaeay will affiwd 
jou less pretensions, and your enemies move grounds for im- 
|»admient 

. Go home, sir, and endeavour to save the remains cif your ruined 
eountiy, by a just r^resentatton of the madness ot her measures. 
A few moments, weU applied, may yet preserve her from political 
destruction. I am not one of those who wish to see Europe in a 
flame, because I am persuaded that such an event will not diorten 
Ae war. The rupture, at present, is confined between ihB two 
powers of America and En^and. England finds that she cannot 
conquer America, and America has no wish to conquer England. 
Tou are fighting for what you can never obtain, and we defending 
what we never mean to part with. A few words, titerefore, settle 
Ae bargain. Let England mind her own business and we will 
mind ours. Govern yourselves, and we will govern ourselves. 
Tou may then trade where you please unmolested by us, and we 
win trade where we please unmolested by you ; and sudi articles 
as we can purchase of each other better than elsewhere may be 
mutually done. If it were possible that you could carry on the 
war for twenty years you must still come to this point at last, oi 
worse, and the sooner you think of it the better it will be for you. 
**- My official situation enables me to know the repeated insults 
which Britain is obliged to put up with from foreign powers, and 
the wretched shifls that she is driven to, to gloss them over. Her 
reduced strength and exhausted cofiers in a three years war with 
America, hath given a powerful superiority to France and Spain. 
She is not now a match for them. But if neither councils can 
pravail on her to think, nor sufferings awaken her to reason, she 
BBUSt e'en go on, till the honour of England becomes a proverb of 
contempt, and Europe dub her the Land of Fools. 
I am, Sir, with every wish for an honourable peace. 
Your friend, enemy, and countryman, 

COMMON SENSE 
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With all the jdeasure with which a mau exchanges bad com- 
fmaftot good* I take my leave of Sir William and return to you. 
It ia now nearly three yeai^ since the tyranny of Britain receifad 
iHm fim repulse by the arms of America. A period which has 
given bktfa to a new world* and erected a monument to the foHy 
of tbeold. 

I cannot help being sometimes surprised at the complimentary 
iefofancaa which I have seen and heard made to ancient historiui 
and tmnaartjffns The wisdom, civil governments, and sense ef 
honor of the states of Greece and Rome, are frequently hM 
np as objects of excellence and imitation. Mankind have 
lived to veiy little purpose, if, at this period of the world, thegr 
nuial go two or three thousand years back for lessons and exaii»> 
ples» We do great injustice to ourselves by placing them in 
such a superior line. We have no just authority for it, neither 
can we tell iriiy it is that we should suppose ourselves ittp 
ferior. 

Could the mist of antiquity be cleared away, and men and 
things be viewed as they really were, it is more than probable 
that tfiey would admiro us, rather than we them. America has 
surmounted a greater variety and combination of difficulties, 
than, I believe, ever fell to the share of any one people, in the 
same space of timO;, and has replenished the world with more 
useful knowledge and sounder maxims of civil government than 
were ever produced in any age before. Had it not been for 
America, there had been no such thing as freedom left throughout 
the whole universe. England hath lost hers in a long chain 
of right reasoning from wrong principles, and it is from this 
country, now, that she must learn the resolution to redress herself, 
and the wisdom how to accomplish it. 

The Grecians and Romans were strongly possessed of the 
spirit of Uberty but not the prtncipUy for at the time that they 
^ere determined not to be slaves themselves, they employed 
their power to enslave the rest of mankind. But this distinguish- 
ed era is blotted by no one misanthropical vice. In short, if the 
principle on which the cause is founded, the universal blessings 
that are to arise from it, the difficulties that accompanied it, the 
wiadom witk whkh it has been debated, Uie fortitude by which it 
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has been supported, the strength of th« i'ower which we had (o 

oppose, and the condition 'in which we undertook it, be all 

. taken in one view, we may justly style it the most virtuous 

and illustrious revolution that ever graced the history of 



A good opinion of ourselves is exceedingly necessary in pri- 
vate life, but absolutely necessary in public life, and of the 
utmost importance in supporting national character. I have ao 
notion of yielding the palm of the United States to any Grecians 
or Romans that were ever born. We have equalled the bravest 
in times of danger, and excelled the wisest in construction of civil 
governments. 

From this agreeable eminence let us take a review of present 
aflbirs. The spirit of corruption b so inseparably interwoven 
wik British politics, that their ministry suppose all mankind 
are governed by the same motives. They have no idea of 
a people submitting even to temporary inconvenience from an 
altachment to rights and privileges. Their plans of business 
ace calculated by the hour and for the hour, and are uniform 
in nothing but the corruption which gives them birth. They 
never had, neither have they at this time, any regular plan for 
the conquest of America by arms. They know not how to go 
about it, neither have they power to effect it if they did know. 
The thing is not within the compass of human practicability, for 
America is too extensive either to be fully conquered or passively 
defended. But she may be actively defended by defeating or 
making prisoners of the army that invades her. And this is 
the only system of defence that can be effectual in a large 
country. 

There is something in a war carried on by invasion which 
makes it differ in circumstances from any other mode of war, 
because he who conducts it cannot tell whether the ground he 
gains be for him, or against him, when he first obtains it In 
the winter of 1776, general Howe marched with an air of victory 
through the Jerseys, the consequence of which was his defeat ; 
and general Burgoyne at Saratoga experienced the same fate 
from the same cause. The Spaniards, about two years ago, were 
defeated by the Algerines in the same manner, that is, their first 
triumphs became a trap in which they were totally routed* And 
irtioevcr will attend to the circumstances and events of a 
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w»r carried on by invasion, will find, that any invaderv in order 
tc be finally^ conquered must iirst begin to conquer. 

I confess myself one of those who believe the loss of Plnlft- 
delphia to be attended with more advantages than injuries. 
The case stood thus : The enemy imagined Philadelphia to be 
of more importance to us than it really was ; for we all know 
that it had long ceased to be a port : not a cargo of goods had 
bean brought into it for near a twelvemonth, nor any flood 
manu&ctories, nor even ship-building, carried on in it ; yet ■• 
the enemy believed the conquest of it to be practicable, and to 
that belief added the absurd idea that the soul of all America 
was centred there, and would be conquered there, it naturalljr 
follows that their possession of it, by not answering the end 
proposed, must break up the plans they had so foolishly gone 
upon, and either oblige them to form a new one, for which 
their present strength is not sufficient, or to give over die 
attempt* 

We never had so small an army to fight against, nor so tM 
an opportunity of final success as iioto. The death wound U\ 
already given. The day \b ours if we follow it up. The enemy)^ 
by his situation, is within our reach, and by his reduced strength 
is within our power. The ministers of Britain may rage as 
they please, but our part is to conquer their armies. Let them 
wrangle and welcome, but let it not draw our attention from the 
one thing needfuL Here^ in this spot is our own business to be 
accomplished, our felicity secured. What we have now to do 
is as clear as light, and the way to do it is as straight as a ime* 
It needs not to be commented upon, yet, in order to be per- 
fectly understood I will put a case that cannot admit of a mis« 
take. 

Ilad Ae armies under generals Howe and Burgoyne been 
united, and taken post at 6ermanto>vn, and had the northern army 
under general Gates been joined to that under general Washing- 
ton, at Whitemarsh, the consequence would have been a general 
action ; and if in that action we had killed and taken the same 
number of officers and men, that is, between nine and ten thou- 
sand, with the same quantity of artillery, arms, stores, &c. as 
have been taken at the northward, and obliged general Howe widi 
the remams of bisarmy, that ist with the same number he now 
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eomnands, to take shelter in Philadelphia, we ahoiiM eertaU^ 
h*?e thought ourselves the greatest heroes ia the world ; and 
ilKraJd, as soon as the season permitted, have coOectad togettier 
aU the force of the continent and laid siege to Uie citj* lor it 
vaquires a much greater force to besiege an enen^ in a town 
than to defeat him hi the field. The case wm is just the same 
is if it had been produced by the means I have here supposed. 
Between nine and ten thousand have been killed and taken, -ail 
Aeir stores are in our possession, and general Howe, in co 
ijumice of that victory, has thrown himself for shelter into 
Mphia. He, or his trifling friend 6alloway« may fonon what 
pretences they please, yet no just reason can be given tor theii 
gmg into winter quarters so eariy as the 19th of October, but 
tfaeir apprehensions of a defeat if they continued out, or dwir coa- 
sibions inability of keeping the field with safety. I see no advan- 
tege which can arise to America by hunting Uie enemy fifom stale 
to state. It is a triumph without a prize, and whdly un wort h y 
iSib attention of a people determined to conquer. NeMier can 
any state promise itself security while die enemy remains in e 
condition to transport themselves from one part of the continenft 
to another. Howe, likewise, cannot conquer where we have no 
army to oppose, therefore any such removals in him are mean 
and cowardly, and reduces Britain to a common pilferer. If 
he retreats from Philadelphia, he will be despised ; if he stays, 
he may be shut up and starved out, and the country, if he advances 
into it, may become his Saratoga. He has his choice of evils 
and we of opportunities. Ifhe moves early, it is not only a sign 
but a proof that he expects no reinforcement, and his delay will 
prove that he either waits for the arrival of a plan to go upon, 
or force to execute it, or both ; in which case our strength will 
increase more than his, therefore in any case we cannot be wrong 
if we do but proceed. 

The particular condition of Pennsylvania deserves the attention 
of all the other states. Her military strength must not be 
estimated by the number of inhabitants. Here are men of all 
nations, characters, professions and interests. Here are the 
firmest whigs, surviving, like sparks in the ocean^ unquenched 
and uncooled in the midst of discouragement and disa£bction. 
Here are men losing their all with cheerfulness, and oollectittg 
fire and fortitude from the flames of their own estates. Here are 
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€&f&n skulking in secrett many making a mariiet of the timasi 
and numbers who are changing to whig or toiy widi the eireayii* 
stances of every day. 

It is by mere dint of fortitude and perseverance that the whigp 
of this state have been able to maintain so good a countenancai 
and do even what they have done. We want help, and the sooner 
it can arrive the more effectual it will be. The invaded statey 
be it which it may, will always feel an additional burden upon its 
backhand be hard set to support its civil power with sufficient 
authority : and this difficulty will rise or fall, in proportion as* die 
o&er states throw in their assistance to the common cause. 

The enemy wiU most probably make many mancDuvres at the 
opening of this campaign, to amuse and draw off the attention of 
the several states from the one iking needful. We may expect to 
hear of alarms and pretended expeditions to thU pkce and Ihaf 
place, to the southward, the eastward, and the northward, aft 
intended to prevent our forming into one formidable body. The 
less the enemy's strength is, the more subtleties of this kind witt 
they make use of. Their existence depends upon it, because 
the force of America, when collected, is sufficient to swallow tbw 
present army up. It is therefore our business to make short 
work of it, by bending our whole attention to thu one prtne^pal 
foinlf for the instant that the main body under general Howe is 
defeated, all the inferior alarms throughout the continent, like 9Q 
many shadows, will follow his downfall. 

The only way to finish a war with the least possible bloodshed, 
or perhaps without any, is to collect an army, against the power of 
which the enemy shall have no chance. By not doing this, we 
prolong the war, and double both the calamities and expenses of 
iL What a rich and happy country would America be, were she, 
by a vigorous exertion, to reduce Howe as she bos reduced Bur* 
goyoe. Her currency would rise to millions beyond its present 
value. Every man would be rich, and every man would have it 
in bis power to be happy. And why not do these things t What 
is there to hinder! America is her own mistress and can do 
what she pleases. 

If we had not at this time a man in the field, we could, nevertbe^ 
less, raise an army in a few weeks sufficient to overwhelm all tha 
force which general Howe at present commands. Tigoraod 
determination wiB do any thing and every thing. Wa began At 

vol.. t. 20 
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Irir'with this kind of spirit, wfaj not end it witb the same t Here, 
gtetlement'is the enemy. Here is the annj. The interest, the 
btppiness of all America, is centred in this half rained spot. 
Come and help ns. Here are laurels, come and share them. 
Here are 4orie8, come and help us to expel them. Here are 
iriugs that will make you welcome, and enemies that dread your 



The worst of all policy is that of doing things by halves. Penny 
and pound foolish, has been the rain of thousands. The 
present spring, if rightly improved, will free us (rom all troubles, 
and save us the eicpense of millions. We have now only <me army 
to cope with. No opportunity can be fairer ; ao prospect more 
promising. I shall conclude this paper with a few outlines of a 
pian« either for filling up the battalions wi^ expedition, or for 
reking an additional force, for any limited time, on any sudden 
emergency. 

That in which every man is interested, is every man's duty to 
•opport And any burden which fells equally on all men, and 
ftom which every man is to receive an equal benefit, is consistent 
widi the most perfect ideas of liberty. I would wish to revive 
something of that virtuous ambition which first called America into 
ibe field. Then every man was eager to do his part, and perhaps 
the principal reason why we have in any degree fallen therefrom, 
is, because we did not set a right value by it at first, but led it to 
blaze out of itself, instead of regulating and preserving it by just 
preportions of rest and service. 

Suppose any state whose number of efiective inhabitants was 
80,000, should be required to furnish 8,200 men towards the 
defence of the continent on any sudden emergency. 

1st, Let the whole number of effective inhabitants be divided 
into hundreds ; then if each of those hundreds turn out four men, 
the whole number of 3,200 will be had. 

2d, Let the name of each hundred men be entered in a book, 
and let four dollars be collected from each man, with as much 
more as any of the gentlemen, whose abilities can afford it, shall 
please to throw in, which gifls likewise shall be entered against 
the names of the donors. 

8d, Let the sums so collected be offered as a present, over and 
above the bounty of twenty dollars, to any four who may 
be inclined to propose themselvea as volunteia : if mon than 
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four offer, the majority of die mibecribers preeent aluJl detoi^ 
nuae which ; if none ofler, then four out of Uie hundred ekd 
be taken by lot, who thall be entitled to the said sonui, and ahdl 
either go, or provide others that will, in die space of six days. 

4th, As it will always happen, diat in the space of ground Ott 
which an hundred men shall live, there will be always a number of 
persons who, by age and infirmity, are incapable of doing personal 
service, and as such persons are generally possessed of die 
greatest part of the property in any country, their portion of seii» 
vioe«therefore« will be to furnish each man with a blanket, whidi 
will make a regimental coal, jacket, .and breeches, or clothes m 
lieu thereof, and another for a watch cloak, and two pair of shoes ; 
lor however choice peo|de may be of these things matters not in 
cases of this kind ; those who live always in houses can find 
many ways to keep themselves warm, but it is a shame and a sm 
to suflfer a soldier in the field to want a blanket while there is one 
in the eonntiy. 

Should the clothing not be wanted, the superannuated or infirm 
persons possessing property, may, in lieu thereof, throw in their 
oion^ subscriptions towards increasing the bounty ; for thou|^ 
age win naturally exempt a person from personal service, it can* 
not exempt him firom his share of the charge, because the men are 
rsised lor die defence of property and liberty jointly. 

There never was a scheme against which objections might not 
be raised. But this alone is not a sufiicient reason for rejection. 
The only line to judge truly upon, is, to draw out and admit all 
the objections which can fairly be made, and place against them 
all the contrary qualities, conveniences and advantages, then by 
striking a balance you come at the true character of any scheme 
principle or position. 

The most material advantages of the plan here proposed arOi 
ease, expedition, and cheapness ; yet the irfen so raised get a 
much larger bounty than is any where at present given ; because 
all the expenses, extravagance, and consequent idleness of recruit- 
ing are saved or prevented. The country incurs no new debt nor 
interest thereon; the whole matter being all settled at once 
and entirely done with. It is a subscription answering all die 
purposes of a tax, without either the charge or trouble of collect- 
mg. The men are ready for the field with the greatest possible 
I il becMMs die doqr of die 
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mtniB, in irTrijiwrf nf Ihr nmmtrr ttrfinil thnhrpT — tf^n ^mTrn. 
iMaai of leaviiig it to a recruitbg sefgeanti wbo, be he ever so 
Mlilrioiitf* eannot know ahrajs where to apply. 

I do not ptopoM this ■• a regular digested plaa* neither will the 
indii of this paper admit of any further remariu upon it I be- 
liiViittobe a hint capable of much improfementv and aa such 
t it to the public. 

COMMON SENSE. 
r,Afaf«JkSl,1778L 
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TO THE EARL OF CARUSLE, GENERAL CLINTON, 

AND WILLIAM EDEN, Em^. OEOTISH COM- 

MISSIONERS, AT NEW-TORX. 

Tbxbm \m a dignity in the warm paitioiis of a wUg, wbich 
IB never to be found in the cold malice of a lory. In the one 
natnie ia only heated — b Uie odier ihe is poiaoned* The 
■latant the fonner haa it b hia power to poniaht he fi^s a dia* 
poaition to forgive ; but the canine venom of the latter knowa 
no relief but revenge. Thia general diatinctionwilU I bdievoi 
apply ia all caaes, and suit aa w^ die meridian of Enghind m 
America. 

Aa I preaume your last proclamation will undergo the atric- 
Inrea of other pens, I shall confine my remarks to only a few 
parts thereof! All that you have said might have been com- 
prised in half the compass. It is tedious and unmeaning, and 
only a repetition of your former follies, with here and there an 
offensive aggravation. Tour cargo of pardons will have no mar- 
ket — It ia unfashionable to look at them--«ven speculation is at 
an end. They have bepome a perfect drug, and no way calcu- 
lated for the climate. 

In die course of your proclamation you say, '* The policy aa 
wan as the henevokncM of Great Britain have thus far checked 
the extremes of war, when they tended to distress a people still 
considered as dieir fellow subjects, and to desolate a country 
abortly to become again a source of mutual advantage.** What 
you mean by ** the benevoUnee of Great Britain*' ia to me incon- 
ceivable. To put a plain question ; do you consider youradvea 
or devilal For until diia point ia aettled, no determinala 
» can ha put upon the aj^vaaaioB. Tm have abaady mgrnll^ 
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led* and in many cases ezcelledf the savages of eidier Indies ; 
nad if jou have yet a cruelty in store jou must have imported it, 
atamized widi every human material, from the original wardioiifle 
ofbalL 

To die interposition of Providence, and her blessings on our 
endeavours, and not to BriiUh henef>oUnce^ are we indebted for 
Ae diort chain that limits your ravages. Remember you do not 
at dus time, command a foot of land on the continent of Amer* 
lea. Staten-Island, Tork-Island, a small part of Long-Island, 
and Hhode-Island, circumscribe your power; and even those 
yon hM at die expense of the West-Indies. To avoid a d^Wt, 
or prevent a desertion of your troops, you have taken up your 
qmrters in holes and comers of inaccessible securi^; and in 
opder to conceal what every one can perceive, you now endea« 
voor to impose your weakness upon us for an act of merey. If 
yon think to succeed by such shadowy devices, you are but m* 
fimta in the political world ; you have the A, B, C, of stratageoi 
yal to leam, and are wholly ignorant of the people you have to 
ooMend with. Like men in a state of intoxication, you forget 
that die rest of the world have eyes, and diat the same stupidi^ 
which conceals you from yourselves exposes you to their satire 
and contempt. 

The paragraph which I have quoted, stands as an introduction 
to die following : '' But when that country (America) professes 
die unnatural design, not only of estranging herself from us, but 
of mortgaging herself and her resources to our enemies, the 
whole contest is changed : and the question is how far Great 
Britain may, by every means in her power, destroy or render use- 
lets, a connexion contrived for her ruin, and the aggrandizement 
of France. Under such circumstances, the laws of self-preser- 
vation must direct the conduct of Britain, and if the British colo- 
' flies are to become an accession to France, will direct her 
to render that accession of as little avaU as possible to her 
enemy." 

I consider you in this declaration, like madmen biting in the 
hour of death. It contains likewise a fraudulent meanness ; for, 
in order to justify a barbarous conclusion, you have advanced a 
Mm position. The treaty we have formed with France is open, 
■oMe, and generous. It Im tme policy, founded on sound philoso- 
fkftVki neither a staiander or flUortgagei as you would seaada* 
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lously iosiniwte. I htve seen every article, and epeak fioni 
poaitiTe knowledge. In France, we have found an affectionBle 
fiieod and faithful allj ; in Britain, we have found nothing but 
tyranny, cruelty, and infidelity. 

But the happiness is, that the mischief you threaten, is not in 
your power to execute ; and if it were, the punishment would 
return upon you in a ten-fold degree. The humanity of America 
ha^ hitherto restrained her from acts of retaliation, and the affec- 
tion she retains for many individuals in England, who have fed, 
ck>died and comforted her prisoners, has, to die present dayt 
warded off her resentment, and operated as a screen to the whole» 
But even Aese considerations must cease, when national objects 
interfere and oppose them. Repeated aggravations will provoke 
a retort, and policy justify the measure. We mean now to 
take you seriously up upon your own ground and principle, and 
as jou do, so shall you be done by. 

Tou OQgfat to know, gentlemen, that England and Scethmd, are 
ftr more exposed to incendiary desolalioa than America, in her 
present state, can possibly be. We occupy a country, widi but 
few towns, and whose riches consist in hmd and annual prodoeeb 
The two last can suffer but little, and diat only within a very 
Kmited compass. In Britain it is otherwise. Her wealth Km 
chiefly in cities and large towns, the depositories of manu&o* 
tores and fleets of merchantmen. — ^There is not a nobknnan's 
country seat but may be laid in ashes by a single person. Tour 
own may probably contribute to the proof: in short, there is no 
evil iriiich cannot be returned when you come to incendiary mis- 
chief. — The ships in the Thames, may certainly be as easily set 
on fire, as the temporary bridge was a few years ago ; yet of that 
affiur no discovery was ever made ; and the loss you would sus- 
tain by such an event, executed at a proper season, is in- 
finitely greater than any you can inflict The East^India 
house, and the bank, neither are, nor can be secure from this sort 
of destruction, and, as Dr. Price justly observes, a fire at tiie 
latter would bankrupt the nation. It has never been the custom 
of France and England when at war, to make those havocs on 
each other, because the ease with which they could retaliate^ 
rendered it as impolitic as if each had destroyed his own* 

But think not, gentlemen, that our distance «ecurea you, or our 
invention fiuls us. We can much easier accomplish such a point 
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4liMi any natkMi in Eorope. We talk the aame language, dreaa b 
4ha same habit, and appear with the same manners as youraelvea* 
We can pasa fiom one part of England to another onaoapected ; 
manj of us are as well acquainted with the country as jon are, 
mad should you impolitically provoke us, you will most assoredly 
laaaent the effects of it Mischiefs of this kind require no army 
to execute Uiem* The means are obvious, and the opportunities 
«aguardable* I hold up a warning to your sensies, if you have 
any left, and ** to the unhappy people likewise, whose affiura are 
coiamitted to you.''* I call not with die rancour of an eneniy, 
hot the earnestness of a friend, on the deluded people of Eng- 
land, lest, between your blunders and theirs, they sink bonealh 
Ae evils contrived for us. 

** He who lives in a glass house," says a Spanish proverb, 
^ ahould never begin throwing stones." This, gentlemen, is ex- 
actly your case, and you must be the most ignorant of mankind, 
ar auppose us so, not to see on which side the balance of ae- 
ccmnts will falL There are many other modes of retaliation, 
* iriudi, for several reasons, I choose not to mention. But be aa- 
aurad of this, diat the instant you put your threat into execution, 
a counter-blow will follow it If you openly profess yourselves 
aavages, it is high time we should treat you as such, and if no- 
thing but distress can recover you to reason, to punish will 
become an office of charity. 

While your fleet lay last ivinter in the Delaware, I ofiered my 
florvice to the Pennsylvania navy-board then at Trenton, as one 
who would make a party with them, or any four or five gentlemen« 
on an expedition down the river to set fire to it, and though it was 
not then accepted, nor the thing personally attempted, it is more 
than probable that your own folly will provoke a much more 
ruinous act Say not when mischief is done, that you had not 
warning, and remember that we do not begin it, but mean to re* 
pay it Thus much for your savage and impolitic threat 

In another part of your proclamation you say, '' But if the honors 
of a military life are become the object of the Americans, lei 
Ifaeai seek those honors under the banners of their rightful sove- 
leign, and in fighting the battles of the united British empire, 
jfaiast our laie mutual and natural enemies." Surely ! the union 

* OensnU CMnUmfu Isttsr to Ctmpmt^ 
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of abOTvditf with mmdness ww. never marked in more ifintingyinhi 
•UeKaee tliui dieae. Tour rightful sovereign, u ywk call hnn^ 
may do ipbH enough for you, who dare not inquire into the hiii 
ble capacities of the man ; but we, who estimate persons and 
duQga by their real worth, cannot suffer our judgments to he so 
inposed upon ; and unless it is your wish to see him ezposedt it 
ought to be jFour endeavour to keep him out of sight The \mm 
you have to say about him the better. We have done with hinii, 
and that ought to be aoswet enou^ Tou have been often toUk 
so. Strange ! that the answer must be so often repeated* Tott 
go a beggmg,with your king as with a brat, or with some nnsnloi 
M» eommodi^ you were tired of; and though every body telhl 
you no, no, still you keep haiHung htm about. But there is ono 
that will have hire in a little time, and as we have no incliaatior 
to disappoint you of a customer, we bid nothing for hinu 

The impertinent folly of the paragraph that I have just quoted^ 
deserves no other notice than to be lau^ied at and thrown by* 
but the principle on which it is founded is detestable. We am 
invited to submit to a man who has attempted by every cruelty^ 
to destroy as, and to join him in making war against France, wha 
is already at war against him for our support. ^ 

Can Bedlam, in concert with Lucifer, form a more mad and 
devilish request ? Were it possible a people could sbk into sudl 
apostacj they would deserve to be swept from the earth like the 
inhabitants of Sodom and Gomorrah. The proposition is an 
universal affront to the rank which man holds in the creation^ 
and an indignity to him who plaoed him there. It supposes him 
made up without a spark of honour, and under no obligation ta 
God or man. 

What sort of men or Christians must you suppose the Ameri- 
cans to be, adio, after seeing their most humble petitions insulu 
ingly rejected ; the most grievous laws passed to distress them 
m er^ quarter ; and undeclared war let loose upon them, and 
Indians and negroes invited to the slaughter ; who, after seeing 
their kinsmen murdered, their fellow citizens starved to death in 
prisons* and Aeir houses and property destroyed and burned | 
who, after the most serious appeals to heaven ; the most solemn 
abjuration by oath of all government connected with you, and th« 
moetheari-felt pledges and protestations of faith to eochotberi 
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aftd whov after soliciting the friendship, and entering into i 
wflk other nations, should at last break throug^i all diese oUiga- 
IMMIB, civil and divine, by complying with your horrid and infer- 
■al proposal. Ought we ever after to be considered as a part 
of ihe human race I Or ought we not rather to be blotted firom 
the society of mankind, and become a spectacle of miseiy to the 
world? But there is something in comiptimi, wlndi, like a 
jaundiced eye, transfers the colour of itself to the object it looks 
upon, and sees every thing stained and impure ; for nnleas you 
wwe capable of such conduct yourselves, you would never lutve 
supposed such a character in us. The offer fixes your infiuny. 
It exhibits you as a nation without faith ; widi whom oaths and 
treaties are considered as trifles, and the breaking them as the 
bieaking of a bubble. Regard to decency, or to rank, mi^ have 
taught you better ; or pride inspired you, ffiough virtue oouU not 
There is not left a step in the degradation of character to which 
you can now descend ; you have put your foot on tiie ground 
floor, and the key of the dungeon is turned upon you. 

That the invitation may want nothing of beng a complete 
monster, you have thought proper to finish it with an assertion 
which has no foundation, either in hct or philosophy; and as Mr. 
Ferguson, your secretary, is a man of letters, and has made civil 
society his study, and published a treatise on that subject, I ad- 
dress this part to him. 

In the close of the paragraph which I last quoted, France is 
styled the '* natural enemy" of England, and by way of lugging 
us into some strange idea, she is styled ** the late mutual and 
natural enemy" of both countries. I deny thai she ever was 
tiie natural enemy of either ; and that there does not exist in 
nature such a principle. The expression is an unmeaning bar- 
barism, and wholly unphilosophical, when applied to beings of the 
same species, let their station in the creation be what it may. 
We have a perfect idea of a natural enemy when we think of 
the devil, because the enmity is perpetual, unalterable, and una- 
bateable. It admits neither of peace, truce, or treaty ; conse- 
quently the warfare is eternal, and therefore it is natural. But 
nan with man cannot arrange in the same opposition. Their 
quarrels are accidental and equivocally created. They become 
friends or enemies as the change of temper, or the cast of inter- 
eat inclines them. The Creator of man did not conatitnie the& 
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the natuTBl enemy of eadi other. He has not made any ime 
order of beings so. Even wolves may quarrel^ still theyheed 
togedier* If any two nations are so, then must all nations be sO| 
otherwise it is not nature but custom, and the offence frequently 
originates with the accuser. England is as truly the natural ene- 
my of Fiance* as France is of England, and perhaps more so. 
Separated from the rest of Europe, she has contracted an onscK 
eial habit of manners, and imagines in others the jealousy she 
creates in herself. Never long satisfied with peace, she supposes 
the discontent universcd, and buoyed up with her own importanoe« 
conceivee herself the only object pointed at The expressios 
has been often used, and always with a fraudulent design ; for when 
the idea of a natural enemy is conceived, it prevents all other 
inquiries, and the real cause of the quarrel is hidden in the univei^ 
sality of the conceit Men start at the notion of a natural enemy, 
and ask no other question. The cry obtains credit like the 
alarm of a mad dog, and is one of those kind of tricks, which, 
by operating on the common passions, secures their interest 
through their folly. 

But we, sir, are not to be thus imposed upon. We live in a 
large world, and have extended our ideas beyond the limits and 
prejudices of an island. We hold out tbe right hand of friend- 
ship to all die universe, and we conceive that there is a sociali^ 
^ in the manners of France, which is much better disposed to 
peace and negociation than that of England, and until the latter 
becomes more civilized, she cannot expect to live long at peace 
with any power. Her common language is vulgar and offensive, 
and children with their milk suck in the rudiments of insult— 
** The arm of Britain ! The mighty arm of Britain ! Britain 
diat shakes the earth to its centre and its poles ! The scourge 
of France ! The terror of the world ! That governs with a 
nod, and pours down vengeance like a God." This language 
neither makes a nation great or little ; but it shows a savagenese 
of manners, and has a tendency to keep national animosity alive^ 
The entertainments of the stage are calculated to the same end, 
and almost every public exhibition is tinctured with insult Tet 
England is always in dread of France. Terrified at the appro* 
hension of an invasion. Suspicious of being outwitted in a 
treaty, and privately cringing though she is publicly ofiending. 
Lei her, Ihmfore, reform her manners and do justraoy and she 
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^nvill find tiie idea of la ioatunl ea^ay^ to be onljr a phankim m 
kmr own imaginalioa. 

liitde did I think, at tUs period of the war, to see a prorkma" 
^SenwfaidiooaldpromiM ywmooiie useful purpose whatever, and 
-tend onlj to expose jou. One woM think that you were just 
•awidfioned from a four years* dream, aad knew nodnng of what 
*)wd pissed *inihe intenral. Is this a time to be ofienng pardons* 
«r renewing the long forgotten subjects of charters and taxation T 
is it worfli your wfafle, after every force has fidled you, to 
.Mlreat under the shelter of argument and persuaaioa t Or can 
700 tinnk that we, witk aearfy half yoarasmy prisonen, aad in 
«Ata&ee with France, are to be begged or dureatened into submis 
MOH by a pieoe of paper! But as conunissiODem at a hundred 
f omde steHing a 'week each, you conceive yourselves bound to 
.do something, and die genius of ill Ibttune told ye«, tiiat you 
'«iU8t write. 

For my own part,! have no^put pea Jbo paper these several 
^nonths. Convinced of our superiority by the issue of ereiy 
campaign, I was inclined to hope, that that wfafeh all the rest of 
Ihe world now see, would become visible to you, and therefore 
fek unwilling to ruffle your temper by fretting you with repetitions 
and discoveries. There have been intervals of hesitation in your 
•conduct, from which it seemed a pity to disturb you, and a cha- 
rity to leave you to yourselves. You have ofWn stopped, as if 
you intended to think, but your thoughts have ever been too early 
«r too late. 

There was a time when Britain disdained to answer, or even hear 
a petition from America. That time is past* and she in her turn 
is petitioning our acceptance. We now stand on higher ground, 
and offer her peace ; and the time will come when she perhaps in 
¥ain,will ask it from us. The latter case is as probable as the former 
ever was. She cannot refuse to acknowledge our independence 
erith greater obstinacy than she before refused to repeal her laws : 
and if America alone could bring her to the one, united with 
France she will reduce her to the other. There is something in 
obstinacy which differs from every other passion ; whenever it 
fails it never recovers, but either breaks like iron, or crumbles 
aulkily away like a fractured arch. Most other passions have 
their periods of fatigue and rest ; their sufferiog and their cure ; 
tat obstinacy has no re8ousca» and the first weund is mortal. 
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Tou have already begun to give it up, and you will, from tiie 
natural construction of the vice, find yourselves both obliged and 
inclined to do so. 

If you look back you see nothing but loss and disgrace. If 
you look forward the same scene continues, and the close is an 
hnpenetrable gloom. Tou tnay plan and execute little mischiefs, 
but are they worth the expense they cost you, or will such partial 
evils have any effect on the general cause ? Tour expedition to 
Egg-Haibour, will be felt at a distance like an attack upon a hen* 
roost, and expose you in Europe, with a sort of childish phrenzy. 
Is it worth while to keep an army to protect you in writing procla- 
mations, or to get once a year into winter-quarters ? Possessing 
yourselves of towns is not conquest, but convenience, and in 
which you will one day or other be trepanned. Tour retreat from 
^Philadelphia, was only a timely escape, and your next expedition 
may be less fortunate. 

7t would puzzle all the politicians in the universe to conceive 
what you stay for, or why you should have staid so- long. Tou 
are prosecuting a war in which you confess you have neither 
object nor hope, and that conquest, could it be effected, would 
not repay the charges : in the mean while the rest of your 
af&irs are running to ruin, and a European war kindling against 
you. In such a situation, there is neither doubt nor difficulty ; 
the first rudiments of reason will determine the choice, for if 
peace can be procured with more advantages than even a con- 
quest can be obtained, he must be an idiot indeed that hesitates. 

But you are probably buoyed up by a set of wretched mortals, 
who, having deceived themselves, are cringing, with the duplicity 
of a spaniel, for a little temporary bread. Those men will tell 
you just what you please. It is their interest to amuse, in ordei 
to lengthen out their protection. They study to keep you amongst . 
them for that very purpose ; jind in proportion as you disregard 
their advice, and grow callous to their complaints, they will stretch 
into improbability, and season their flattery the higher. Charac- 
ters like these, are to be found in every country, and every coun- 
try will despise them. 
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TO THE PEOPLE OF ENGLANIX 

' There are stages in the business of serious life in lAich to 
amuse is cruel, but to deceive is to destroy ; and it is of little 
consequence, in the conclusion, wiiether men deceive themarivaat 
or submit, by a kind of mutual consent, to the impositioiis of each 
other. That England has long been under the influence of delu- 
sion or mistake, needs no other proof than the unexpected and 
wretched situation that she is now involved in : and so powerful 
has been the influence, that no provision was ever made or thought 
of against the misfortune, because the possibility of its happening 
was never conceived. 

The general and successful resistance of America, the conquest 
of Burgoyne, and a war in France, were treated in parliament as 
the dreams of a discontented opposition, or a distempered ima- 
gination. They were beheld as objects unworthy of a serioua 
thought, and the bare intimation of them afibrded the ministry a 
triumph of laughter. Short triumph indeed ! For every thing 
which has been predicted has happened, and all that was promised 
has failed. A long series of politics so remarkably distinguished 
by a succession of misfortunes, without one alleviating turn, must 
certainly have something in it systematically wrong. It is sufli- 
cient to awaken the most credulous into suspicion, and the moat 
obstinate into thought Either the means in your power are 
insufHcient, or the measures ill planned ; either the execution has 
been bad, or the thing attempted impracticable ; or, to speak more 
emphatically, either you are not able or heaven is not wiUing. 
For, why is it that you have not conquered ual WbOtOr what 
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bw preTented you ? Tou have had every opportunity that you 
could desire, and succeeded to your utmost wish in every prepara- 
tory means. Tour fleets and armies have arrived in America with* 
out an accident. No uncommon misfortune hath intervened. No 
foreign nation hath interfered until the time which you had allot- 
ted for victory was past The opposition, either in or out of parlia- 
nient, neither disconcerted your measures, retarded or diminished 
your force. They only foretold your fate. Every ministerial 
acheme was carried with as high a hand as if the whole nation had 
been unanimous. Every thing wanted was asked for, and every 
thing asked for was granted. 

A greater force was not within the compass of your abilities to 
•end, and the time you sent it was of all others the most favorable. 
Tou were then at rest with the whole world beside* Tou had the 
smge of every court in Europe uncontradicted by us. Tou 
mmuaed us with a tale of commissioners of peace, and under that, 
diaguise collected a numerous army and came almost unexpect- 
edly upon 08* The force was much greater than we looked for ; 
and that which we had to oppose it with, was unequal in numbers, 
badly armed, and poorly disciplined ; beside which, it was embo- 
died ddy for a short time, and expired within a few months afler 
your arrival. We had governments to form ; measures to con- 
cert ; an army to train, and every necessary article to import or 
to create. Our non-importation scheme had exhausted our 
stores, and your command by sea intercepted our supplies. We 
were a people unknown, and unconnected with the political world, 
and strangers to the disposition of foreign powers. Could you 
poMiMy wish for a more favourable conjunction of circumstances ? 
fet all these have happened and passed away, and, as it were, 
left you with a laugh. They are likewise events of such an 
original nativity as can never happen agam, unless a new world 
should arise from the ocean. 

If any tiling can he a lesson to presumption, surely the circum- 
ees of this war will have their effect. Had Britain been defeated 
by any European power, her pride would have drawn consolation 
from the importance of her conquerors ; but in the present case, she 
is excelled by those that she affected to despise, and her own opin- 
ions retorting upon herself, become an aggravation of her disgrace. 
Mislbftmie and experience are lost upon mankind, when they 
produce neither reflection nor reformation. Evils, like poisons^ 
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ka^e their uses, and there are diseases which no other jnne^ can 
reach. It has been the crime and folly of England to suppose 
herself invincible, and that, without acknowledging or percetving 
that a full third of her strength was drawn from the coantry At w 
now at war with. The arm of Britain has been spoken of as the 
arm of the Almighty, and she has lived of late as if she thooghl 
the whole world created for her diversion. Her politics, instead 
of civilizing, has tended to brutalize mankind, and under the Tarn, 
unmeaning title of '* Defender of the Faith," she has made war 
fike an Indian against the religion of humanity. Her cruelties in 
the East Indies ^ill never be forgotten ; and it is some^rhal re> 
markable that the produce of that ruined country, transported to 
America, should there kindle up a war to punish the destroyer. 
The chain is continued, though with a mysterious kind of unifor- 
mity both in the crime and the punishment The latter rans par- 
allel with die former, and time and fate will give it a perfect 
illustration. 

When information is withheld, ignorance becomes a reasonaola 
excuse; and one would charitably hope that the people of Eng- 
land do not encourage cruelty from choice hot from mistake. 
Their recluse situation, surrounded by the sea, preserves them 
from the calamities of war, and keeps them in the dark as to the 
conduct of their own armies. They see not, therefore they^ feel 
not They tell the tale that is told them and believe it, and ac- 
customed to no other news than their own, they receive it, strip- 
ped of its horrors and prepared for the palate of the nation, 
through the channel of the London Gazette. They are made to 
believe that their generals and armies differ from those of other 
nations, and have nothing of rudeness or barbarity in them. They 
suppose them what they wish them to be. They feel a disgrace 
m thinking otherwise, and naturally encourage the belief firom a 
partiality to themselves. There was a time when I felt the same 
prejudices, and reasoned from the same errors ; but experience, 
sad and painful experience, has taught me better. What the con- 
duct of former armies was, I know not, but what the conduct ot 
the present is, I well know. It is low, cruel, indolent and profli- 
gate ; and had the people of America no other cause for separa- 
tion than what the army has occasioned, that alone is cause sufli 
cient. 
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The field of politics in England b far more extensive than 
tkal of news. Men hare a right to reason for themselves, and 
though they cannot contradict the intelligence in the London 
Crazette, they may frame upon it what sentiments they please. 
Bnt the misfortune is, that a general ignorance has prevailed 
orer the whole nation respecting America. The ministry and 
minority have both been wrong. The former was always so 
the hitter only lately so. Politics, to be executi«'ely right, must 
have a unity of means and time, and a defect in either over* 
ihrcfWB the wholes The ministry rejected the plans of the mi* 
norky while they were practicable, and joined in them when 
they became impracticable. From wrong measures they got 
mto wrong time, and have now completed the circle of ab* 
surdity by closing it upon themselves. 

I happened to come to America a few months before the 
breaking out of hostilities. I found the disposition of the people 
such, that they might have been led by a thread and govern- 
ed by a reed. Their suspicion was quick and penetrating, but 
&cir attachment to Britain was obstinate, and it was at that 
time a kind of treason to speak against it They disliked the 
ministiy, but they esteemed the nation* Their idea of griev- 
ance operated without resentment, and their single object was 
reconciliation. Bad as I believed the ministry to be, I never 
* conceived them capable of a measure so rash and wicked as 
the commencing of hostiUties ; much less did 1 imagine the 
iiation would encourage it. I viewed the dispute as a kind of 
law-enit, in which I supposed the parties would find a way either 
to decide or settle it. I had no thoughts of independence or of 
arms. The world could not then have persuaded me that I 
should be either a soldier or an author. If I had any talents for 
either, they were buried in me, and might ever have continued 
so, had not the necessity of the times dragged and driven them 
into action. I had formed my plan of life, and conceiving my- 
self happy, wished every body else so. But when the country, 
into which I had just set my foot, was set on fire about my ears, 
it was time to stir. It was time for every man to stir. Those 
who had been long settled had something to defend ; those who 
had just come had something to pursue ; and the call and the 
concern was equal and universal. For in a country where all 
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men were once adventurers, the difference of a few jean m 
tteir arrival could make none in their right 
^ The breaking out of hostilities opened a new suspicion in (ho 
politics of America, which, though at that time veiy rarot haa 
since been proved to be very right What I allude to is, «* a 
secret and fixed determination in the British cabinet to annex 
America to the crown of England as a conquered counftij.*' If 
this be taken as the object, then the wh<^ line of conduct pur- 
sued by the ministry, though rash in its origin and ruinous in its 
consequences, is nevertheless uniform and consistent in its parts. 
It applies to every case and resolves every difficulty. But if 
laantion, or any thing else, be taken in its room, there is no pro- 
portion between tlie object and the charge. Nothing but the 
whole soil and property of the country can be placed as a pos* 
sible equivalent against the millions which the ministry expend- 
ed* No taxes raised in America could possibly repay it A 
revenue of two millions sterling a year would not discharge the 
sum and interest accumulated thereon, in twenty years. 

Reconciliation never appears to have been the wish or jdie 
object of the administration, they looked on conquest as certain 
and infallible, and, under that persuasion, sought to drive the 
Americans into what they might style a general rebellion, and 
then, crushing them with arms in their hands, reap the rich har- 
vest of a general confiscation, and silence them for ever. The 
dependants at court were too numerous to be provided for m 
England. The market for plunder in the East-Indies was over ; 
and the profligacy of government required that a new mme 
should be opened, and that mine could be no other than Ame- 
rica, conquered and forfeited. They had no where else to go. 
Every other channel was drained ; and extravagance, with the 
thirst of a drunkard, was gaping for supplies. 

If the ministry deny this to have been their plan, it becomes 
them to explain what was their plan. For either they have 
abused us in coveting property tliey never labored for, or thev 
have abused you in expending an amazing sum upon an incom- 
petent object Taxation, as I mentioned before, could never be 
worth the charge of obtaining it by anns ; and any kind of fonnal 
obedience which America could have made, would have weighed 
with the lightness of a laugh against such a load of expense. It 
is therefore most probable, that the ministry will at last justify 
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policj by their dishonesty, and openly declare, that thofer 
original design was conquest : and in this case, it well becomei 
the people of £ngland to consider how far the nation would haip« 
been benefitted by the success. 

In a general view, there are few conquests that repay die 
charge of making them, and mankind are pretty well convmced 
that it can never be worth their while to go to war for profitfs 
sake. If they are made war upon, their country invaded, or their 
ejdsteace at stake, it is their duty to defend and preserve thenii^ 
selves, but in every other light, and from every other cause, is war 
inglorious and detestable. But to return to the case in question^— 

When conquests are made of foreign countries, it is supposed 
that the commerce and dominion of the country which made them 
are extended. But this could neither be the object nor the con- 
sequence of the present war. You enjoyed the whole commeretf 
before. It could receive no possible addition by a conquest, but 
on the contrary, must diminish as the inhabitants were reduced 
in numbers and wealth. Tou had the same dominion over Ae 
country which you used to have, and had no complaint to make 
against her for breach of any part of the contract between you or 
her, or contending against any established custom, commercia], 
political or territorial. The country and commerce were both 
your own when you began to conquer, in the same manner and 
form as they had been your own an hundred years before. Na- 
tions have sometimes been induced to make conquests for the 
sake of reducing the power of their enemies, or bringing it to a 
balance with their own. But this could be no part of your plan. 
No foreign authority was claimed here, neither was any such au- 
thority suspected by you, or acknowledged or imagined by us. 
What then, in the name of heaven, could you go to war for ? Or 
what chance could you possibly have in the event, but either to 
hold the same country which you held before, and that in a much 
worse condition, or to lose, with an amazing expense, what you 
might have retained without a farthing of charges. N^ 

War never can be the interest of a trading nation, any more ,' 
than quarrelling can be profitable to a man in business. But to i 
make war with those who trade with us, is like setting a bull-dog ; 
upon a customer at the shop-door. The least degree of common 
sense shows the madness of the latter, and it will apply with the 
aame foree of conviction to the former. Piratical nations, having 
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Mlhar commerce or commoditiefl of their own to loee, may i 
wur upon aU the world* and lucratively find their account in it; 
but it is quite otherwise with Britain : for, besides the stoppage 
of trade in time of war, she exposes more of her own property to^ 
be lost, than she has the chance of taking irom others. Some 
ministerial gentlemen in parliament have mentioned the greatneaa 
of her trade as an apology for the greatness of her loss. This is 
miserable poUtics indeed I Because it ought to have been given 
as a reason for her not engaging in a war at first The coast of 
America commands the West-India trade almost as efiectuaUy as 
the coast of Africa does that of the Straits ; and England can no 
more carry on the former without the consent of America, than 
she can the latter without a Mediterranean pass. 

In whatever light the war with America is considered upon 
commercial principles, it is evidently the interest of the people of 
England not to support it ; and why it has been supported so 
long, against the clearest demonstrations of truth and national 
advantage, is, to me, and must be to all the reasonable world, a 
matter of astonishmenL Perhaps it may be said that I live in 
America, and write this from interest To this I reply, that nfijp 
principle is universal. My attachment is to all the world, and 
not to any particular part, and if what I advance is right, no mat* 
ter where or who it comes from. We have given the proclama- 
tion of your commissioners a currency in our newspapers, apd I 
have no doubt you will give this a place in yours. To oblige 
and be obliged is fair. 

Before I dismiss this part of my address, I shall mention one 
more circumstance in which I think the people of England have 
been equally mistaken : and then proceed to other matters. 

There is such an idea existing in the world, as that of national 
honor^ and this falsely understood, is oflentimes the cause of war. 
In a Christian and philosophical sense, mankind seem to have 
stood still at individual civilization, and to retain as nations all 
the original rudeness of nature. Peace by treaty is only a ces- 
sation of violence for a reformation of sentiment. It is a substi 
tute for a principle that is wanting and ever will be wanting till 
the idea of national honor be rightly understood. As individuals 
we profess ourselves Christians, but as nations we are heathens, 
Romans, and what not. I remember the late admiral Saunders 
declaring in the house of commons, and that in the time of peace« 
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OMBi for die Spaniards taking off the rudder of an English sloop 
of war.'' I do not ask whether this is Christianity or moraliQr, 
I aak whether it is decency ? whether it is proper language for a 
■attonto use? In private life we call it by the plain name of 
Ml3riiigt and the elevadon of rank cannot alter its character. It 
ii^ I think« exceedingly easy to define what ought to be under- 
0lo«id by national honor ; for that which is the best character for 
an indiridaal is the best character for a nation ; and wherever the 
latter exceeds or falls beneath the former, there is a departurai 
from the line of true greatness. 

I have thrown out this observation with a design of applying it 
to Great Britain. Her ideas of national honor, seciu devoid of 
that benevolence of heart, that universal expansion of philan- 
duropy, and that triumph over the rage of vulgar prejudice, with- 
out which man is inferior to himself, and a companion of common 
aniroak. To know whom she shall regard or dislike, she asks 
what country they are of, what religion they profess, and what 
property they enjoy. Her idea of national honor seems to con- 
sist in national insult, and that to be a great people, is to be nei- 
ther a Christian, a philosopher, or a gentleman, but to threaten 
with the rudeness of a bear, and to devour with the ferocity of a 
Hon. This perhaps may sound harsh and uncourtly, but it is too 
true, and the more is the pity. 

I mention this only as her general character. But towards 
America she has observed no character at all ; and destroyed by 
her conduct what she assumed in her title. She set out with the 
tide of parent, or mother country. The association of ideas 
which naturally accompany this expression, are filled with every 
thing that is fond, tender and forbearing. They have an energy 
peculiar to themselves, and, overlooking the accidental attach- 
ment of common affections, apply with infinite soflness to the 
first feelings of the heart. It is a political term which every 
mother can feel the force of, and every child can judge of. It 
needs no painting of mine to set it ofi*, for nature only can do it 
justice. 

But has any part of your conduct to America corresponded 
with the title you set up ? If in your general national character 
you are unpolished and severe, in this you are inconsistent and 
omiatural, and you must have exceeding false notions of national 
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lioBor, to suppose that the world can admire a want of hQmantt]ri 
or thai national honor depends on the violence of resentment* 
the inflezibilitj of temper* or the vengeance of execution. 

I would willingly convince you, and that with as mucii temper 
as the times will suffer me to do, that as jou opposed jour own 
interest hy quarrelling with us, so likewise jour national honoTt 
rightlj conceived and understood, was no wajs called upon to 
enter into a war with America ; had jou studied true greatness 
of heart, the first and fairest ornament of mankind, jou would 
have acted directlj contrary to all that jou have done, and die 
world would have ascribed it to a generous cause; besides 
which, JOU had (though with the assistance of this counttj) se- 
cured a powerful name bj the last war. Tou were known and 
dreaded abroad ; and it would have been wise in jou to have 
suffered the world to have slept undisturbed under that idea. It 
was to JOU a force existing without expense. It produced to 
JOU all the advantages of real power ; and jou were stronger 
through the universalitj of that charm, than anj future fleets and 
armies maj probablj make jou. Tour greatness was so secured 
and interwoven with jour silence, that jou ought never to have 
awakened mankind, and had nothing to do but to be quiet Had 
JOU been true politicians jou would have seen all this, and con- 
tinued to draw from the magic of a name, the force and authorit j 
of a nation. 

Unwise as jou were in breaking the charm, jou were still 
more unwise in the manner of doing it. Sampson onlj told the 
secret, but jou have performed the operation ; jou have shaven 
your own head, and wantonlj thrown awaj the locks. America 
was the hair from which the charm was drawn that infatuated the 
world. You ought to have quarrelled \^nth no power ; but with 
her upon no account. You had nothing to fear from anj conde- 
scension JOU might make. You might have humored her, even 
if there had been no justice in her claims, without anj risk to 
jour reputation; for Europe, fascinated bj jour fame, would 
have ascribed it to jour benevolence, and America, intoxicated 
bj the grant, would have slumbered in her fetters. 

But this method of studjing the progress of the passions, m 
order to ascertain the probable conduct of mankind, is a philoso- 
phj in politics which those who preside at St. James's have no 
conception of. Thej know no other mfluence than corruption* 
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uii reckon all their probabilities from precedent A new case 
is^to them a new world, and while they are seeking for a paralli^ 
they get lost The talents of lord Mansfield can be estimated at 
best no higher than those of a sophist. He understands the 
subtleties but not the elegance of nature ; and by continually 
fiewing mankind through the cold medium of the law, never 
thinks of penetrating into the warmer region of the mind. As 
for lord North, it is his happiness to have in him more philosophy 
than sentiment for he bears flogging like a top, and sleeps the 
better for it His punishment becomes his support for while ha 
suffers the lash for his sins, he keeps himself up by twirling about 
In politics, he is a good arithmetician, and in every thing else 
nothing at all. ' 

There is one circumstance which comes so much within lord 
North's province as a financier, that I am surprised it should es- 
cfipe hiin, which is, the diflerent abilities of the two countries in 
supporting the expense ; for, strange as it may seem, England 
is not a match for America in this particular. By a curious kind 
of revolution in accounts, the people of England seem to mistake 
their poverty for their riches ; that is, they reckon their national 
debt as a part of their national wealth. They make the same 
kind of error which a man would do, who after mortgaging his 
estate, should add the money borrowed, to the full value of the 
estate, in order to count up his worth, and in this case he would 
conceive that he got rich by running into debt Just thus it is 
with England. The government owed at the beginning of this 
war one hundred and thirty-five millions sterling, and though the 
individuals to whom it was due, had a right to reckon their shares 
as so much private property, yet to the nation collectively it was 
so much poverty. There is as effectual limits to public debts as 
to private ones, for when once the money borrowed is so great as 
to require the whole yearly revenue to discharge the interest 
thereon, there is an end to further borrowing ; in the same man- 
ner as when the interest of a man's debts amounts to the yearly 
income of his estate, there is an end to his credit This is nearly 
the case with England, the interest of her present debt being at 
least equal to one half of her yearly revenue, so that out of ten 
millions annually collected by taxes, she has but five that she can 
call her own. 
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' The veiy reverse of this was the case with America ; sue be- 
gan the war without any debt upon her, and in order to cany it 
on, she neither raised money by taxes, nor borrowed it upon in* 
terest, but created it ; and her situation at this time continues so 
much the reverse of yours that taxing would make lier rich, 
whereas it would make you poor. When we shall have sunk 
^e sum iM^iich we have created, we shall then be out of debt, be 
just as rich as when we began, and all the while we are doing it 
shall feel no difference, because the value will rise as the quan- 
tity decreases. 

There was not a country in the world so capable of bearing 
the expense of a war as America ; not only because she was not 
in debt when she began, but because the country is young and 
capable of infinite improvement, and has on almost boundless 
tract of new lands in store ; whereas England has got to her ex- 
tent of age and growth, and has no unoccupied land or propeity 
in reserve. The one is like a young heir coming to a large im- 
provable estate ; the other like an old man whose chances are 
over, and his estate mortgaged for half its worth. 

In the second number of the Crisis, which I find has been re- 
published in England, I endeavored to set forth the impractical 
bility of conquering America. I stated every case, that I con- 
ceived could possibly happen, and ventured to predict its conse- 
quences. As my conclusions were dra>\'n not artfully, but natu- 
rally, they have all proved to be true. I was upon the spot ; 
knew the politics of America, her strength and resources, and by 
a train of services, the best in my power to render, was honored 
with the friendship of the congress, the army and the people. I 
considered the cause a just one. I know and feel it a just one, 
and under that confidence never made my own profit or loss an 
object. My endeavor was to have the matter well understood on 
both sides, and I conceived myself tendering a general service, 
by setting forth to the one the' impossibility of being conquered, 
and to the other the impossibility of conquering. Most of the 
arguments made use of by the ministry for supporting the war, 
are the very arguments that ought to have been used against sup- 
porting it ; and the plans, by which they thought to conquer, are 
the very plans in ^^iiich they were sure to be defeated. They 
have taken every thing up at the wrong end. Their ignoraoce is 
astonishing, and were you in ray situation you would see it. 
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Tk«]r mj, peritaps, haTo jour coiifideiice» but I am perauadodl 
Ibat they would make rery indifferent members irf congreas. I 
know what Engtond is, and what America is, and from the coi»* 
pooad of knowledge, am better enabled to judge of the issuei 
than what the king or any of his ministers can be. 

In ftis number I have endeavored to show the ill policy and 
Caadvantages of the war. I believe many of my remarks aie 
new. Those which are not so, I have studied to improve and 
plaee in a manner that may be clear and striking. Tour failure 
is, I am persuaded, as certain as fate. America is above your 
leaeh. She is at least your equal in the world, and her inde« 
pendence neither rests upon your consent, nor can it be pre^ 
vented by your arms. In short, you spend your substance in 
vain, and impoverish yourselves without a hope. 

But suppose you had conquered America, what advantagea* 
eofleetively or individually, as merchants, manufacturers, or coo* 
querora» could you have looked for. This is an object you 
seemed never to have attended to. Listening for the sound of 
yictory« and led away by the phrenzy of arms, you neglected to 
reckon either the cost or the consequences. You must all pay 
towards the expense; the poorest among you must bear Ua 
sharet and it is both your right and your duty to wei^ seriously 
Um matter. Had America been conquered, she might have 
been parcelled out in grants to the favorites at court, but no 
flhare of it would have fallen to you. Your taxes would not 
have been lessened, because she would have been in no condi- 
tion to have paid any towards your relief. We are rich by a 
contrivance of our own, which would have ceased as soon as you 
became masters. Our paper money will be of no use in Eng- 
land, and nlver and gold we have none. In the last war you 
made many conquests, but were any of your taxes lessened 
thereby ! On the contrary, were you not taxed to pay for the 
charge of making them, and have not the same been the case in 
•veiy war? 

To the parliament I wish to address myself in a more particu- 
lar manner. They appear to have supposed themselves partnera 
in the chace, and to have hunted with the lion from an expecta- 
tion of a right in the booty ; but in this it is most probable they 
would, as legislators, have been disappointed. The case is quite 
a new one, and many unforeseen difficulties would have arisen 
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Aiereon. The paiiiament claimed a legislative right over Ante 
rica, and the war originated from that pretence. But the army 
is supposed to belong to the crown, and if America had been 
coDquered through their means, the claun of the legislature 
would have been suffocated in the conquest. Ceded« or con- 
quered, countries are supposed to be out of the authority of par- 
liament. Taxation is exercised over them by prerogative and 
not by law. It was attempted to be done in the Grenadas a few 
years ago, and the only reason why it was not done was because 
the crown had made a prior relinquishment of its claim. There- 
fore, parliament have been all this while supporting measures for 
the establishment of their authority, in the issue of which, they 
would have been triumphed over by the prerogative. This might 
have opened a new and interesting opposition between the par- 
liament and the crown. The crown would have said that it con- 
quered for itself, and that to conquer for parliament was an un- 
known case. The parliament might have replied, that America 
not being a foreign country, but a country in rebellion, could not 
be said to be conquered, but reduced ; and thus continued their 
claim by disowning the term. The crown might have rejoined, 
that however America might be considered at first, she became 
foreign at last by a declaration of independence, and a treaty with 
France ; and that her case being, by that treaty, put within the 
law of nations, was out of the law of parliament, who might have 
maintained, that as their claim over America had never been sur- 
rendered, so neither could it be taken away. The crown might 
have insisted, that though the claim of parliament could not be 
taken away, yet, being an inferior, it might be superseded ; and 
that, whether the claim was withdrawn from the object, or the 
object taken from the claim, the same separation ensued ; and 
that America being subdued after a treaty with France, was to 
all intents and purposes a regal conquest, and of course the sole 
property of the king. The parliament, as the legal delegates ot 
the people, might have contended against the term " inferior,'' 
and rested the case upon the antiquity of power, and this woulo 
have brought on a set of very interesting and rational questions. 

1st, What is the original fountain of power and honor in any 
country ? 

9d« Whether the prerogative does not belong to the people ! 
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3d, Whether there is any such thing as the English consti* 
tation 7 

4thy Of what use is the crown to the people! 

5th, Whether he who invented a crown was not an enemy to 
mankind ? 

6th, Whether it is not a shame for a man to spend a miUion a 
year and do ao good for it, and whether the money might not be 
better applied ? 

7th, Whether such a maa is not better dead than alive ? 

8th, Whether a congress, constituted like that of America, » 
not the most happy and consistent form of government in the 
world !-^With a number of others of the same import. 

In short, the contention about the dividend might have dis- 
tracted the nation ; for nothing is more common than to agree in 
the conquest and quarrel for the prize ; therefore it is, perhaps, 
a happy circumstance, that our successes have prevented tha 
dispute. 

If the parliament had been thrown out in their claim, which it 
is most probable they would, the nation likewise would have 
been thrown out in their ^cpectation; for as the taxes would 
have been laid on by the crown without the parliament, the re?d» 
aue arising therefrom, if any could have arisen, would not have 
gone into the exchequer, but into the privy purse, and so far 
from lessening the taxes, would not even have been added to 
them, but served only as pocket money to the crown. The 
more I reflect on this matter, the more I am astonished at the 
blindness and ill policy of n)y countrymen, whose wisdom seems 
to operate without discernment, and their strength without an 
object 

To the great bulwark of the nation, I mean the mercantile and 
manufacturing part thereof, I likewise present my address. It is 
your interest to see America an independent, and not a conquer- 
ed country. If conquered, she is ruined ; and if ruined, poor ; 
consequently the trade will be a trifle, and her credit doubtful. 
If independent, she flourishes, and from her flourishing must 
your profits arise. It matters nothing to you who governs 
America, if your manufactures find a consumption there. Some 
articles will consequently be obtained from other places, and it is 
right that they should ; but the demand for others will increase, 
by the great influx of inhabitants which a state of independenee 
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^ pieac^ wOl oQcasiion, and in the final event yoa may be en* 
riched. The commerce of America is perfectly free, and erer 
will be 80. She will consign away no' part of it to any natioiL 
She has not to her friends, and certainly will not to her enemies, 
though it is probable that your narrow-minded politicians, think- 
ing to please you thereby, may some time or other unnecessarfly 
ipoake such a proposal. Trade flourishes best when it is free, 
and it is weak policy to attempt to fetter it Her treaty with 
Prance is on the most liberal and generous principles, and the 
Fiench, in their conduct towards her, have proved themselves to 
be philosophers, politicians, and gentlemen* 

To the ministry I likewise address myseld Tou, gentlemen, 
have studied the ruin of your country, from which it in not within 
your abihties to rescue her. Tour attempts to recover her are 
as ridiculous as your plans which involved her are detestable. 
The commissioners, being about to depart, will probably bring' 
you this, and with it my sixth number, addressed to them ; and 
in so doing they carry back more Common Seme than they 
brought, and you likewise will have more than idien you sent 
them. 

Having thus addressed you severally, I conclude by address* 
ing you collectively. It is a long lane that has no turning. A 
period of sixteen years of misconduct and misfortune, is cer- 
tainly long enough for any one nation to suffer under ; and upon 
a supposition that war is not declared between France and you, 
I beg to place a line of conduct before you that will easily lead 
you out of all your troubles. It has been hinted before, and can- 
not be too much attended to. 

Suppose America had remained unknown to Europe till the 
present year, and that Mr. Banks and Dr. Solander, in another 
voyage round the world, had made the first discovery of her, in 
the same condition that she is now in, of arts, arms, numbers, 
and civilization. Wh^t, I ask, in that case, would have been 
your conduct towards her? For that will point out what it 
ought to be now. The problems and their solutions are equal, 
and the right line of the one is the parallel of the other. The 
question takes in every circumstance that can possibly arise. It 
reduces politics to a simple thought, and is moreover a mo^e of 
investigation, in which, while you are studying your interest the 
simplicity of the case will cheat you into good tempei'. f ou 
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hKfm nothing to do but to 8i^>po0e tliat jou have found America, 
end the appeare found to your hand, and while in the joy of your 
heart you stand still to admire her, the path of politics rises 
slnighl before you. 

Were I disposed to paint a contrast, I could eanly set off what 
yon have done in the present case, against what you would hare 
imam m thai case, and by justly opposing them, conclude a pio- 
tare thai would make you blush. But, as when any of the 
prvMuler passions are hurt, it is much better philosophy to let a 
man* slip into a good temper than to attack him in a bad one ; 
for tfiai reason, therefore, i only state the case, and leave y<m to 
leAeot upon iL 

To go a little back into politics, it will be found that the true 
inlereet of Biitatn lay in proposing and promoting the indepen- 
deooe of America immediately after the last peace ; for the eji« 
peosa which Britain had then incurred by defending America an 
har own dominions, ought to have shown her the policy and ne- 
cessity of changing the tiyU of the country, as the best probable 
method of preventing future wars and expense, and the only 
method by which she could hold the commerce without th# 
eharge of sovereignty. Besides which, the title which she urn* 
sumed, of parent country, led to, and pointed out the propriety, 
wisdom and advantage of a separation ; for, as in private life, 
children grow into men, and by setting up for tbeiaselvea, extend 
and secure tbe interest of the whole family, so in the settlement 
of colonies large enough to admit of maturity, the same policy 
should be pursued, and the same consequences would follow. 
Nothing hurts the affections both of parents and children so 
mudi, as living too closely connected, and keeping up the dis- 
tinction too long. Domineering will not do over those, who, by 
a progress in life, have become equal in rank to their parents, 
that is, when they have families of their own ; and though they 
may conceive themselves the subjects of their advice, will not 
suppose them the objects of their government. I do not, by 
drawing this parallel, n:^an to admit the title of parent couniryf 
because, if it is due ikny where, it is due to Europe collect! vety, 
and the first settleni from England were driven here by persecu^ 
tion. I mean only to introduce the term for the sake of policy 
and to show frorj your title the line of your interest. 
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When yoa saw the state of strength and opulence, and that by 
her own mdustiy, which America had arrived at, you ought to 
hare advised her to set up for herself, and proposed an allianca 
of interest with her, and in so doing you would have drawn* and 
that at her own expense, more real advantage, and more military 
supplies and assistance, both of ships and men, than from any 
weak and wrangling government that you could exercise over 
her. In short, had you studied only the domestic politics of a 
fomily, you would have learned how to govern the state ; but, 
instead of this easy and natural line, you flew out into eveiy 
thing which was wild and outrageous, till, by following the pas- 
sion and stupidity of the pilot, you wrecked the vessel within 
sight of the shore. 

Having shown what you ought to have done, I now proceed to 
show why it was not done. The caterpillar circle of the coort, 
had an interest to pursue, distinct from, and opposed to jours ; 
for though by the independence of America and an alliance there- 
with, the trade would have contmued, if not increased, as in many 
articles neither country can go to a better market, and though by 
defending and protecting herself, she would have been no expense 
to you, and consequently your national charges would have de- 
creased, and your taxes might have been proportionably lessened 
thereby ; yet the striking off so many places from the court ca- 
lendar was put in opposition to the interest of the nation. The 
loss of thirteen government ships, with their appendages, here 
and in England, is a shocking sound in the ear of a hungry cour- 
tier. Your present king and ministry will be the ruin of you ; 
and you had better risk a revolution and call a congress, than be 
thus led on from madness to despair, and from despair to ruin. 
America has set you the example, and you may follow it and be 
free. 

I now come to the last part, a war with France. This is what 
DO man in his senses will advise you to, and all good men would 
wish to prevent Whether France will declare war against you, 
is not for me in this place to mention, or to hint, even if I knew 
itr^ but it must be madness in you to do it first. The matter is 
come BOW to a full crisis, and peace is easy if willingly set about 
Whatever you may think, France has behaved handsomely to 
you. She would have been unjust to herself to have acted 
otherwise than she did ; and having accepted otu offer of al- 
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Eadee she gave you genteel notice of it There was nothing io 
her conduct reserved or indelicate, and while she announced her 
determination to support her treaty, she leA you to give the first 
oJOTence. America, on her part, has exhibited a chaiacter of 
firmness to the world. Unprepared and unarmed, without form 
or government, she singly opposed a nation that domineered 
over half the globe. The greatness of the deed demands re- 
spect ; and though you may feel resentment, you are compelled 
both to wonder and admire. 

Here I rest my arguments and finish my address. Such as it 
is, it is a gift, and you are welcome. It was always my design to 
dedicate a Crisis to you, when the time should come that would 
properly make it a Crisis ; and when, likewise, I should catch 
myself in a temper to write it, and suppose you in a condition to 
read it. That time has now arrived, and with it the opportunity 
of conve3rance. For the commissioners — poor comnUssiorurs ! 
having proclaimed, that ** yet forty days and Nineveh shaU he 
overthrotenj^^ have waited out the date, and, discontented with 
their God, are returning to their gourd. And all the harm I 
wish them is, that it may not wither about their ears, and that 
they may not make their exit in the belly of a whale. 

COMMON SENSE. 
Philadelphia, JVcw. 21, 1778. 

P. S. Though in the tranquillity of my mind I have concluded 
with a laugh, yet I have something to mention to the commis" 
siontrs, which, to them, is serious and worthy their atteiition. 
Their authority is derived from an act of parliament, which like- 
wise describes and limits their official powers. Their commis- 
sion, therefore, is only a recital, and personal investiture, of those 
powers, or a nomination and description of the persons who are 
to execute them. Had it contained any thing contrary to, or 
gone beyond the line of, the written law from which it is derived* 
and by which it is bound, it would, by the English constitutiont 
have been treason in the crown, and the king been subject to an 
impeachment. He dared not, therefore, put in his commission 
what you have put in your proclamation, that is, he dared not 
have authorised you in that commission to bum and destroy any 
thing in America. Tou are both in the act and in the comiiMt- 
9ion styled commissioners for restoring peace^ and the methods fof 
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Ang It are diere pointed out TourlutproekiiMtkMiiidgned 
Vf jwi es comnuMuoiien mmder tkmt act Too make {wrinunent 
Ibe patron of its contents. Tet« in tfaebodjofit, joainaertmal- 
tots contraiy both to tlie wpmt and letter of the act* and what 
likewise your king daiod not have pot in his eommiasion to yon. 
The state of tilings in Englandt gentlemen, is too tickliah fbrjroQ 
to run hazards. Ton are aeeowUabU to parlimmmU far Am «ra- 
drfjoii of thai act aeeardmg to tk» Uitor of iL Toor heads imjr 
pay for breaking it, for you certainly hare broke it by ezceednig 
it And as a friend, who would wish you to escape die paw o( 
Ae lion, as well as the beUy of the whale, I civilly hint to you. Is 
hnp yfitkm compa$9. 

Sir Hany Clinton, strictly speaking, is as aecooatable as the 
|sst; for though a general, he is likewise a commiariober, aeting 
qeder a superior authority. His first obedieiiee is due te die 
act; and his plea of being a goieral, will not and eamiet* dear 
Um as a commissions, for Chat would suppose Ae erown, in ils 
iia|^ capacity, to haTO a power of dispensing with an aet of pai^ 
llsment* Tour situation, gwitlemen, is nice and diliealt aad the 
ason so because Engknd is unsettled. Takebeed! lUaee i iifcer 
the times of Charles the first ! For Laud and Stafford fUl fay 
trvMing to a hope like yours. 

Having thus shown you the danger of your proclamation, I now 

show you the folly of it The means contradict your design ; 

you threaten to lay waste, in order to render America a useleas 

acquisition of alliance to France. I reply, that the more destnic* 

tion you commit (if you could do it) the more valuable to France 

you make that alliance. Tou can destroy only houses and goods ; 

and by so doing you increase our demand upon her for materials 

and merchandize ; for the wants of one nation, provided it has 

freedom and credit^ naturally produces riches to the other ; and, 

as you can neither ruin the land nor prevent the vegetation, you 

would increase the exportation of our produce in payment, which 

would be to her a new fund of wealth. In short, had you cast 

about for a plan on purpose to enrich your enemies, you could 

not have hit upon a better. 

C. S. 
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ADDRESSED TO THE PEOPLE OF ENGLAND. 

** Teustino (bajb the king of England in hu speech of No« 
vendier last,) in the divine providence^ and in the justice of tacf 
eanse, I am finnly reaoh^ed to prosecute the war with vigoTt 
and to make evety eiertion in order to compel our enemies t6 
^^oitaUe terms of peace and accommodation." To this de- 
claration the United States of America, and the confederated 
powers af Eorope will replj, if SriUnin will have loar, ihe $hatl 
fume eHamgk of %L 

Five years have nearly elapsed mnce the conmiencement <rf 
hostilities, and every campaign, by a gradual decay, has lessened 
your ability to conquer, wHhout producing a serious thought on 
your condition or your fate. Like a prodigal lingering in an hap- 
bitual consumption, you feel the relics of life, and mistake them 
for recovery. New schemes, like new medicines, have adminis- 
tered fresh hopes, and prolonged the disease instead of curing it 
A change of generals, like a change of physicians, served only 
to keep the flattery alive, and furnish new pretences for new ex- 
travagance 

" Coil Britain faU ?"* Has been proudly asked at die un- 
dertaking of every enterprize, and that ** whatever she willa a 
fate^*^ has been given with the solemnity of prophetic con^ 
fidence, and though the question has been constantly replied 
to by disappointment, and the prediction falsified by misfor* 
tune, yet still the insult continued, and your catalogue of na^ 
tional evils increased therewith. Eager to persuade the world 

^ Whitehead's new-year's ode for 1776. 

t Ode at the tnstaUation of lord North, for Chancellor of the univer&ity of 
Oxibid. 
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of. her power, she considertd destruction as the miiiister of 
graatness, and conceived that the gloiy of a nation like that of 
tn Indian, lay in the number of its scalps and the miseries which 
it inflicts. 

Fire, sword and want, as fiu" as the arms of Britain could ez« 
tend them, have been spread with wanton cruelty along the coast 
of America ; and while you, remote from the scene of suffering, 
had nothing to lose and as Uttle to dread, the information roadbed 
jou like a tale of antiquity, in which the distance of time defiicoa 
the conception, and changes the severest sorrows into convers- 
able amusement. 

This makes the second paper, addressed peihaps in vaiiit to 
the people of England. That advice should be taken whorever 
example has failed ; or precept be regarded where waning 
is ridiculed, is like a picture of hope resting on despair : but 
when time shall stamp with universal currency, the fects you 
have long encountered with a laugh, and the irresistible evi- 
dence of accumulated losses, like the hand writing on iba 
wall, shall add terror to distress, you will then, in a conflict of 
mifiering, learn to sympathize with others by feeling for your- 
selves. 

The triumphant appearance of the combined fleets in the 
channel and at your harbor's mouth, and the expedition of 
captain Paul Jones, on the western and eastern coasts of 
£ngland and Scotland, will, by placing you in the condi- 
tion of an endangered country, read to you a stronger lec- 
ture on the calamities of invasion, and bring to your minds 
a truer picture of promiscuous distress, than the most fin- 
ished rhetoric can describe or the keenest imagination con- 
ceive. 

I Hitherto you have experienced the expenses, but nothing 
'of the miseries of war. Your disappointments have been 
accompanied with no immediate suffering, and your losses 
came to you only by intelligence. Like fire at a distance 
you heard not even the cry ; you ^ felt not the danger, you 
saw not the confusion. To you every thing has been foi^ 
eign but the taxes to support it. You knew not what it 
was to be alarmed at .midnight with an armed enemy in the 
streets. You were strangers to the distressing scene of a 
fiunily in flight, and to the thousand restless cares and ten 
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4er sorrows tfiat incessantly arose. To see women and 
cbildreo wandering in the severity of winter, with the broken 
remaaas of a well furnished house, and seeking shelter in 
eveiy crib and hut, were matters that you had no coneep* 
tioo of. You knew not what it was to stand by and see your 
goods chopped for fuel, and your beds ripped to pieces to make 
packages for plunder. The miseiy of others, like a tempestuous 
mf^ added to the pleasures of your own security. Tou eveo 
enjoyed the storm, by contempiating the difference of conditions, 
and that, which- carried sorrow into the breasts of thousands, 
served but to heighten in you a species of tranquil pride. — ^Tet 
these are but the fainter sufferings of war, when compared widi 
carnage and slaughter, the miseries of a military hospital, or a 
lawn inflames. 

The people of America, by anticipating distress, had fortified 
their minds against every species you could inflict They had 
resolved to abandon their homes, to resign them to destructioD, 
and to seek new settlements rather than submit. Thus familia- 
mad to misfortune, before it arrived, they bore their portion with 
tbe less regret : the justness of their cause was a continual 
source of consolation, and the hope of final victory, which never 
left them, served to tighten the load and sweeten the cup allotted 
them to drink. 

But when their troubles shall become yours, and invasion be 
transferred upon the invaders, you will have neither their extend- 
ed wilderness to fly to, their cause to comfort you, nor their hope 
to rest upon. Distress with them was sharpened by no self-re- 
flection. They had not brought it on themselves. On the con- 
trary, they had by every proceeding endeavored to avoid it, and 
had descended even below the mark of congressional character, 
to prevent a war. The national honor or the advantages of in- 
dependence were matters, which at the commencement of the 
dispute, they had never studied, and it was only at the last mo- 
ment that the measure was resolved on. Thus circumstanced, 
they naturally and conscientiously felt a dependancc* upon proii- 
dence. They had a clear pretension to it, and had they failed 
therein, infidelity had gained a triumph. 

But your condition is the reverse of theirs. Every thing yon 
sofier jon have soug^ : nay, had you created mischiefs on pur- 
pose to iidberi^. them, you could not have secured your title fays 



jfimefdeed. TlMWOildawakfliia widiao pity at your eomplain^ 
fou felt npne for gthera ; joudeMrveBoneforyoonelTM. N»> 
^ire do^ not interaat herself ia cases like jroars, but, on tlie eoa> 
t^caij, tMms from tbem with diaUke, and abandons them to pnnialii- 
BQeBt Tou may now present memorials to what coort jou 
please, but so for as America is the object, none will listeii. The 
policy of £urope, and the propensity there in every mind to cmii 
insultipg an^bition, and bring cruelty to judgment, are united!^ 
against you ; and where nature and interest reinforce each other, 
the compiict is too intimate to be dissolved. 

Make but the case of others your owUf and your own theirs, 
fmid you will then have a clear idea of the whole. Had France 
ac^ towards her colonies as you have done, you would have 
branded her with every epithet of abhorrence ; and had you like 
Ijer, stepped in to succour a struggling people, all Europe must 
|av« echoed with your own applauses. But entangled m ^ pae» 
9ian of dispute, you see it not ak you oug^ and form opiniooa 
thereon which suit with no interest but your own. Tou wondwr 
that America does not rise in union with you to impose on herself 
fi portion of your taxes and reduce herself to unconditional sub- 
mission. Tou are amazed that the southern powers of Europe 
do not assist you in conquering a country which is afterwards to 
be turned against themselves ; and that the northern ones do not 
contribute to reinstate you in America who already enjoy the 
market for naval stores by the separation. Tou seem surprised 
that Holland does not pour in her succours, to maintain you mis- 
tress of the seas, when her own commerce is suffering by your 
act of navigation ; or that any country should study her own in- 
terest while yours is on the carpet. 

Such excesses of passionate folly, and unjust as well as unwise 
resentment, have driven you on, like Pharaoh, to unpitied mise- 
ries, and while the importance of the quarrel shall perpetuate your 
disgrace, the flag of America vnW carry it round the world. The 
natural feelings of every rational being will be against you, and 
wherever the story shall be tuld, you will have neither excuse nor 
consolation lefL With an unsparing hand, and an insatiable mind, 
you have desolated the world, to gain dominion and to lose it ; 
^nd while, in a phrenzy of avarice and ambition, the east and the 
west are doomed to tributary bondage, you rapidly eained destruo* 
tjfitk as the wages of a nation. 
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At die tbeoghlfi of a ww wt home, every man amongst yoo 
•«g{hl to tremble. The proepect is far more dreadfol there dun 
in America. Here the party that was against the measmes of 
dM continent wwe in general composed of a kind of neutralst 
isim added strength to n«dier army. There does not exist a 
heiag so devoid of sense and sentiment as to covet ^ uneondiUan^ 
«i SMlswwton,** and therefore no man in America could be widi 
you in principle. Several might from a cowardice of mind, prs- 
fer it to the hardships and dangers of oppomng it ; but the same 
disposition that gave them such a choice, unfitted them to act 
either ibr or against us. But England is rent into parties, widi 
eqoal shares of resolution. The principle which produced the 
war divides the nation. Their animosities are in the highest state 
of fermentation, and both sides, by a call of the militia, are in 
anna. No Imroan foresight can discern, no conclusion can be 
ftmned, atet turn a war might take, if once set on foot by an in- 
8he is not now in a fit disposition to make a common 
of her own affiiirs, and having no conquests to hope for 
abroad, and nothing hot expenses arising at home, her every thing 
is staked upon a defensive combat, and the further she goes the 
worse she is odl 

There are situations that a nation may be in, in which peace 
or war, abstracted from every other consideration, may be politi- 
cally ri^ or wrong. "When nothing can be lost by a war, but 
what must be bst without it, war is then the policy of that coun- 
try ; and such was the situation of America at the commencement 
of hostilities : but when no security can be gained by a war, but 
what may be accomplished by a pepce, the case becomes re- 
versed, and such now is the situation of England. 

That America is beyond the reach of conquest, is a fact which 
experience has shown and time confirmed, and this admitted, 
what, I ask, is now the object of contention ? If there be any 
h(»or in pursuing self-destruction with inflexible passion — if na- 
tional suicide be the perfection of national glory, you may, with 
aH the pride of criminal happiness, expire unenvied and unrival- 
led. But when the turouh of war shall cease, and the tempest of 
present passions be succeeded by calm reflection, or when those, 
who, surviving its fury, shall inherit from you a legacy of debts 
and nasforfes, when die yeariy revenue shall scarcely be able 
la disckaiye tbe iateieet qf the one, and no possible rome^ bw 
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left for the other« ideaB, &r different irom the present, will arbe, 
tnd uri>itter the recaembrance of former, fc^ies. A mmd die» 
aimed of its rage, feels no pleasure m contemplating a firaniie 
quarrel. Sickness of thought, the sure consequence of eonduet 
like yours, leaves no ability for enjoyment, no relidi for resent* 
ment ; and though, like a man in a fit, you feel not the mjuty of 
the straggle, nor distinguish between strength and disease, tfia 
weakness will nevertheless be proportioned to the violttfice, and 
the sense of pain increase with the recovery. 

To what persons or to whose system of politics you owe your 
present state of wretchedness, is a matter of total indiffenfliee td 
America. They have contributed, however unwillingly, to set 
her above themselves, and she, in the tranquillity of conquest, re- 
signs the inquiry. The case now is not so properly who begaa 
the war, as who continues it That there are men in al« couft* 
tries to whom a state of war is a mine of wealth, is a ftct never 
to be doubted. Characters like these naturally breed in the pu- 
trefaction of distetnpered times, and aAer fattening on the dis- 
ease, they perish with it, or, impregnated with tiie stench, retreat 
into obscurity. 

But there are several erroneous notions to which you likewise 
owe a share of your misfortunes, and which, if continued, will 
only increase your trouble and your losses. An opinion hangs 
about the gentlemen of the minority, that America would relish 
measures under /Aetr administration, which she would not from 
the present cabinet On this rock lord Chatham would have split 
had he gained the helm, and several of his survivors are steering 
the same course. Such distinctions in the infancy of the ail- 
ment had some degree of foundation, but they now serve no other 
purpose than to lengthen out a war, in which the limits of a dis- 
pute, being fixed by the fate of arms, and guaranteed by treaties, 
are not to be changed or altered by trivial circumstances. 

The ministry, and many of the minority, sacrifice their time in 
disputing on a question with which they have nothing to do, name- 
ly, whether America shall be independent or not \ Whereas the 
only question that can come under their determination is, whethet 
they will accede to it or not ! They confound a military ques-^ 
tion with a political one, and undertake to supply by a vote wnat 
they lost by a battle. Say, she shall not be independent, sod it 
will signify as much as if tfiey voted against a decree of fiite, or 
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•ajr dnt she shalU and she will be no more independent than be« 
lore. Questionsy which when determined, cannot be executed, 
MTve only to show the folly of dispute and the weakness of dis« 
IMitants* 

_ From a long habit of calling America your own, you suppose 
her governed by the same prejudices and conceits which goTeim 
fomelves. Because you have s^t up a particular denomination 
of religion to the exclusion of all others, you imagine she must 
do the same, and because you, widi an unsociable narrowness of 
mind, have cherished enmity against France and Spain, you sup- 
nose her alliance must be defective in friendship. Copying her 
notions of the world from you, she formei:ly thought as you in- 
structed, but now feeling herself free, and the prejudice removed, 
she thinks and acts upon a different system. It frequently hap- 
pens that in proportion as we are taught to dislike persons and 
countries, not knowing why, we feel an ardor of esteem upon the 
removal of the mistake : it seems as if something was to be made 
amends for, and we eagerly give into every office of friendship, to 
alone for the injury of the error* 

But, peihaps, there is something in the extent of countnes, 
which, among the generality of people, insensibly communicates 
extension of the mind. The soul of an islander, in its native 
state, seems bounded by the foggy confines of the water's edge, 
and all beyond affords to him matters only for profit or curiosity, 
not for friendship. His island is to him his world, and fixed to 
that, his every thing centres in it ; while those, who are inhabit- 
ants of a continent, by casting their eye over a larger field, take 
in likewise a larger intellectual circuit, and thus approaching 
nearer to an acquaintance with the universe, their atmosphere of 
thought is extended, and their hberality fills a wider space. In 
short, our minds seem to be measured by countries when we are 
men, as they are by places when we are children, and until some- 
tbmg happens to disentangle us from the prejudice, we serve un- 
der it without perceiving it. 

In addition to this, it may be remarked, that men who study 
any universal science, the principles of which are universaUy 
known, or admitted, and applied without distinction to the com- 
mon benefit of all countries, obtain thereby a larger share of phi- 
lanthropy than those who only study national arts and improve- 
ments. Natural philoeophy, mathematics and aatconomyt can/ 
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tbo mind from the country to the creatioii« and ghre it a i 
anited to the extent It was not Newton^a honory neither could it 
be hia pride^ that he was an Engliahman, but that he waa a pUlo* 
aopher : the heavena had liberated him from the prejudicea of an 
ialand, and science had ezpaiided Ua ionl as boundleaa as hia 
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Had America pursued her advantages with half the spirit that 
die resisted ber misfortunes, she would, before now, have beea a 
conquering and a peaceful people ; but lulled in the lap of soft 
tranqufllity, she rested on her hopes, and adversity only has co»- 
yulsed her into action. lYhether subtlety or sincerity at the cloaa 
of the last year, induced the enemy to an appearance for peace, if 
a point not material to knoif : it is sufficient that we see the effects 
it has had on our politics, and that we sternly rise to resent tht 
delusion. 

The war, on the part of America, has been a war of natural 
feelings. Brave in distress ; serene in conquest ; drowsy while 
at rest ; and in every situation generously disposed to peace. A 
dangerous calm, and a most heightened zeal, have, as circum 
stances varied, succeeded each other. Every passion, but that 
of despair, has been called to a tour of duty ; and so mistaken 
has been the enemy, of our abilities and disposition, that when she 
supposed us conquered, we rose the conquerors. The extensive 
ness of the United States, and the variety of their resources ; (h^ 
universality of their cause, the quick operation of their feelings, and 
the similarity of their sentiments, have, in every trying situation^ 
produced a somethings which, favored by providence, and pursued 
with ardor, has accomplished in an instant the business of a cam- 
paign. We have never deliberately sought victory, but snatched 
it ; and bravely undone in an hour, the blotted operations of • 
season. 

The reported fate of Charleston, like the misfortunes of I7769 
has at last called forth a spirit, and kindled up a flame, which per» 
baps no other ereol couM have produced. If the enemy has cir* 

YOL. u 25 
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cqhled a falsehoodf they have unwisely aggravatea its mto life, 
md if they have told us a truth, they have UDintentionidly done us 
m service. We were returning with folded anna from the fatigues 
of war, and thinking and sitting leisurely down to enjoy repose. 
The dependence that lam been put opoa Charleston tiirew a 
drowsiness over America. We looked on the business done — 
Ae conflict over — the matter settled — or that all which remained 
nnfinished would follow of itself. In this state of dangerous le- 
kzation, exposed to the poisonous infusions of the enemy, and 
having no common danger to attract our attention, we were ex- 
tinguishing, by stages, the ardor we began wiUi, and surrendering 
by piece-meals the virtue that defended us^ 

Afflicting as the loss of Charleston may be, yet if it universally 
lease us Tr6m the slumber of twelve months past, and renew in ns 
tfie spirit of former days, it will produce an advantage more im- 
portant than its loss. America ever i$ what she Ihink* herself to 
be. Governed by sentiment, and acting her own mind, she b^ 
eomes, as she pleases the victor or the vittim. 

It is not the conquest of towns, nor the accidental captnre of 
garrisons, that can reduce a country so extensive as this. The 
sufieringd of one part can never be relieved by the exertions of 
another, and there is no situation the enemy can be placed in, that 
does not afford to us the same advantages which he seeks himself. 
By dividing his force, he leaves every post attackable. It is a 
mode of war that carries with it a confession of weakness, and 
goes on the principle of distress, rather than conquest. 

The decline of the enemy is visible, not only in their operations, 
but in their plans ; Charleston originally made but a secondary 
object in the system of attack, and it is now become their principle 
one, because they have not been able to succeed elsewhere. It 
would have carried a cowardly appearance in Europe had they 
formed their grand expedition, in 1776, against a part of the con- 
tinent where there was no army, or not a sufiicient one to oppose 
them ; but failing year after year in their impressions here« and to 
the eastward and northward, they deserted their capital design, and 
prudently contenting themselves with what they can get, give a 
flourish of honor to conceal disgrace. 

But this piece-meal work is not conquering the continent It 
is a discredit in them to attempt it, and in us to suffer it. It is 
now full time to put an end to a war of aggravations, which, on on* 
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iide, hfts no possible obj^jBt, and on the oilier^ has eferj induce* 
inenl whidi honor^ inteireat, safety and happiness can inspire. If 
we siifller them much longer to remain among us, we shall become 
as bad as themselves. An association of vice will reduce us more 
fkan the sword. A nation hardened in the practice of iniquil]f 
knows better how to profit by it, than a young country newly cor* 
nipled. We are not a match for them in the line of advantageooa 
giriH, nor they for us on the principles which we bravely set out 
with. Our first days were our days of honor. They have marked te 
character of America wherever the story of her wars are told : and 
convinced of this, we have nothing to do, but wisely and unitedly 
to tread the well known track. The progress of a war is often as 
ruinous to individuals, as the issue of it is to a nation ; and it is not 
only necessary that our forces be such that we be conquerors in te 
imd, hot that by timely exertions we be secure in the mterim. Thi 
presenl oampaign will afford an opportunity which has never pre* 
sented itself before, and the preparations for it are equally necea* 
earyt whether Charleston stand or falL Suppose the first, it is in 
^hal ease only a failure of the enemy, not a defeat All the con* 
quest tf»t a besieged town can hope for, is, not to be conquered ; 
nnd compelling an enemy to raise the siege, is to the besieged 
n victoiy. But there mu^ be a probability amounting almost td 
certainty,^ tiiat would justify a garrison marching out to attack a 
ret^at Therefore should Charleston not be taken, and the ene* 
my abandon the siege, every other part of the continent should pre* 
pare to meet them ; and, on the contrary, should it be taken, the 
tame preparations are necessary to balance the loss, and put our> 
aelves in a condition to co-operate with our allies, immediately on 
tiieirarrivaL 

We are not now fighting our battles alone, as we were in 1776 ; 
England, from a malicious disposition to America, has not only 
not declared war against France and Spain, but the better to pro- 
secute her passions here, has afforded those powers no military 
object^ and avoids them, to distress us. She will suffer her Weal 
India islands to be overrun by France, and her southern settle^ 
meiUs to be taken by Spain, rather than quit the object that grati- 
fies her revenge. This conduct, on the part of Britain, has point- 
ed out the propriety of France sending a naval and land force to 
eo-operale witfi America on the spot. Their arrival cannot be 
veiy^iitaBtt tfor Ae ravages o^ ^ enemy long. The rtetdU 
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tag the army, and procuriiig the euppliet, are die tiro things noai 
aeoessary to be accomfdishedt and a ca|itiire of either of die 
•00017*8 divisioiis will restore to America peace and plenty* 

At a crisisi big, like the present, with expectation and eveotsi 
Ai whole coimtiy is called to onanimitjr and exertion. Not an 
ability ought now to sleep, that can produce but a mite to the 
geneial good, nor even a whisper to pass that militates sigainst 
it The necessity of the casOf and the importance of the conse- 
qoeoces, admit no delay from a friend, no apology from an ene- 
my* To spare now, would be the height of extravagancOf and to 
eooBult present easCf would be to sacrifice it perhaps fofever* 

America, rich in patriotism and producOf can want neither men 
ttor supplies, when a serious necessity calls diem forth. The 
■low operation of taxes, owing to the extenstveness of coUee- 
tioB, and their depreciated value before they arrived in die trSA* 
ioryt have, in many instances, thrown a burden upon govern^ 
HMUt, .which has been artfully interpreted by the enemy into a 
general decline throu^^ut the country. Tet this, inconvenient as 
it may at first appear, is not only remediable, but may be tomed le 
an immediate advantage ; for it makes no real difference, whether 
a certain number of men, or company of militia (and in this coun- 
try every man is a militia-mon) are directed by law to send a re- 
cruit at their own expense, or whether a tax is laid on them for that 
purpose, and the man hired by government af\erwards. The first, 
if there is any difference, is both cheapest and best, because it 
saves the expense which would attend collecting it as a tax, and 
brings the man sooner into the field than the modes of recruiting 
formerly used ; and, on this principle, a law has been passed in 
this state, for recruiting two men from each company of militia, 
which will add upwards of a thousand to the force of the country. 

But the flame which has broke forth in this city since the report 
from New-Tork, of the loss of .Chariestpn, not only does honor to 
die place, but, like the blaze of 1776, will kindle into action the 
scattered sparks throughout America. The valor of a country 
may be learned by the bravery of its soldiery, and the general cast 
of its inhabitants, but confidence of success is best discovered by 
the active measures pursued by men of property; and when the 
spirit of enterprise becomes so universal as to act at once on aij 
nnks of men, a war may then, and not till then, be styled truly 
popular. 
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In 1776, the ardor of the eoterprising part was conaiderably 
checked bj the real revolt of some, and the coolncM of othenk 
But ia die present case, there is a firmness in the substance and 
property of the country to the public cause. An association has 
been entered into by the nierchants« tradesmen, and principal 
iakabitants of the city, to receive and support the new state 
money at the value of gold and silver ; a measure which, while 
it does them honor, will likewise contribute to their interest, by 
rendering the operatioiy of the campaign convenient and effeo- 



Nor has the spirit of exertion stopped here. A Toluntary 
•ubecription is likewise began, to raise a fund of hard money, to 
be given as bounties, to fill up the full quota of the Pennsylvania 
line^ It has been the remark of the enemy, that every thing in 
America has been done by the force of government ; but wheo 
ahe sees individuals throwing in their voluntary aid, and fiicilitating 
the public measures in concert widi the established powera of the 
country, it will convince her that the cause of America stands not 
on the will of a few, but on the broad foundation of property and 
popularity. 

Thus aided and thus supported, disaffection will decline, and 
(he withered head of tyranny expire in America. The ravages of 
die enemy will be short and limited, and like all their former ones, 
will produce a victory over themselves. 

COMMON SENSE. 

Phiiadelphia, June 9, 1780. 

(^ At the time of writing this number of the Crisis, the loss 
of Charleston, though believed by some, was more confidently 
disbelieved by others. But there ought to be no longer a doubt 
upon the matter. Charleston is gone, and I believe for the want 
of a sufficient supply of provisions. The man that does not now 
feel for die honor of the best and noblest cause that ever a country 
engaged in, and exert himself accordingly, is no longer worthy of 
a peaceable residence among a people determined to be free. 

C.S. 



THE CRISIS, 
vo. z. 

ON THE SUBJECT OP TAXATION. 

It is impoMible to sit down and dunk serioaflly on thenftto 
of ijnerica, but the original principles on which aho realaled« and 
tbe glow and ardor which they inspired, will oeetir like die on- 
defaced remembrance of a lorely scene. To trace over in 
imagination tbe purity of tbe cause, die voluntary sacrifices tiiBt 
were made to support it, and all theTarious turnings of die war in 
its defence, is at once both paying and receiving respeet Tlie 
piinciples deserve to be remembered, and to remember them 
tightly is repossessing them. In this indulgence of generous re- 
collection, we become gainers by what we seem to give, and the 
more we bestow tbe richer we become. 

So extensively right was the ground on which America pro- 
ceeded, that it not only took in every just and liberal sendment 
which could impress the heart, but made it the direct interest of 
every class and order of men to defend the country. The war, on 
the part of Britain, was originally a war of covetousness. The 
sordid, and not the splendid passions gave it being. The fertile 
fields and prosperous infancy of America appeared to her as mines 
for tributary wealth. She viewed the hive, and disregarding the 
industry that had enriched it, thirsted for the honey. But in the 
present stage of her affairs, the violence of temper is added to the 
rage of avarice ; and therefore, that which at the first setting out 
proceeded from purity of principle and public interest, is now 
heightened by all the obligations of necessity ; for it requires 
but little knowledge of human nature to discern what would be 
die consequence, were America again reduced to the subjocdon 
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of Britaio. Uncontrolled powers in the hands of an ii»« 
renaad, imperious, and rapacious conqueror, is an engine of 
dfeadful execution, and wo be to that country over which it can be 
eaerased* The names of whig and toiy would then be sunk io 
tlie general term of rebel, and the oppression, whatever it might 
he^ wodd, wi& very few instances of exception, light equally on 
alL 

Britain did not go to war with America for the sake of dominion, 
becmvee she was then in possession ; neither was it for the ex- 
tension of trade and commerce, because she had monopolized the 
whole, and the couqtry had yielded to it ; neither was it to 
extingoiah idmt she mi^ call rebellion, because before she began 
no resistance existed. It could then be from no other motive than 
avarice, or ardesign of establidiing, in the first instance, the same 
tazee in Aowrica as are paid in England (which, as I shall pre* 
aently show, are above eleven times heavier than the taxes wtf 
now pay for the present year, 1780) or, in the second instance, to 
covfiseat* the nHiole property of America, in case of resistance 
and ooofneet of the latter, of which she had then no doubt 

I sImiB«0W proceed to show what the taxes in England are, and 
what the yeariy expense of the present war is to her— what the 
taxes of Aie country amount to, and what the annual expense of 
^tfrH^T^g it effectually wiU be to us ; and shall endeavor con-i 
ciscly to point out the cause of our difficulties, and the advantages 
on one side, and the consequences on the other, in case we do, or 
do not, pet ourselves in an effectual state of defence. I mean 
to be epeo, candid, and sincere. I see a universal wish to expel 
the enooiy from the country, a murmuring because the war is not 
carried so with more vigor, and my intention is to show, as 
shortly as possible, both the reason and the remedy. 

The oamber of souls in England (exclusive of Scotland and 
Irelaad) is seven millions,* and the number of souls in America 
is Aree Bullions. 

The amount of taxes in England (exclusive of Scotland and 
Irriand) was, before the present war commenced, eleven mOliona 
and forty-two thousand six hundred and fifty-three 
I steHing ; which, on an average, is no less a sum than one 
ponndl dnrteen shillings and three-pence sterling per head per 

# Tksi M t «V^ the hig^wi number that the people of England hare brna, 
reaehasBltaaL 
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mnnunif men, women and children ; besides coontj taxes, taxes 
for the support of the poor, and a tenth of all the produce of die 
earth for the support of the bishops and clergy.* Nearij fire 
milUons of this sum went annually to jpay the interest of flie 
national debt, contracted by former wars, and the remaining sum 
of six millions six hundred and forty-two thousand six hundred 
pounds ^-as applied to defray the yearly expense of government, 
ihe peace establishment of the array and navy, placemen, pen- 
sioners, &c., consequently the whole of the enormous taxes being 
thus appropriated, she had nothing to spare out of them towards 
defraying the expenses of the present war or any other. Tel had 
she not been in debt at the beginning of the war, as we were ncn, 
and, like us, had only a land and not a naval war to cany on, her 
then revenue of eleven millions and a half pounds sterling would 
have defrayed all her annual expenses of war and govemmeol 
within each year 

Bui this not being the case with her, she is obliged to borrow 
about ten millions pounds sterling, yearly, to prosecute the war 
that she is now engaged in, (this year she borrowed twelve) and 
lay on new taxes to discharge the interest ; allowing that the pre- 
sent war has cost her only iifly millions sterling, the interest 
thereon, at five per cent., will be two millions and an half; there* 
fore the amount of her taxes now must be fourteen millions, 

* The following; is taken from Dr. Price's state of the taxes of England, p^ 
S6, 97, 98. ■«» » t- 

An account of the money drawn from the public by taxes, annually, being 
Che medium of three years before the year 1 7/6, 

Amount of customs in England S,528,S75I 

Amount of the excise in flngland 4,649,899 

Land tax at 35. 1,300,000 

Land tax at Is. in the pound 450,000 

Saltduties $18,739 

Duties on stamps, cards, dice, advertisements, bonds, leases, 

indentures, newspapers, almanacks, &c 880^788 

Duties on houses and windows 385,369 

Post office, seizures, wine licences, hackney coaches, &c. 850,000 
Annual profits from lotteries 150,000 

Expense of collecting the excise in En&rland 897,887 

Expense of collecting the customs in Lngland 468,700 

Interest of loans on the land tax at 4s. expenses of coUeo- 

tion, militia, &c 850,000 

Perquisites, &c. to custom-house officers, &c supposed 850,000 

Expense of collecting the salt duties in England 10 1-8 per 

cenu 87,000 

Bounties on fish exported 18^000 

^penae of coUectine the duties on stamps, cards, adver- 

tisenients, Itc, at 5 and 1-4 per cent, 18,000 

Total n,M|,eS3(. 
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lAiich on an average is no less than forty shillings sterling, per 
head« men, women and childreny throughout the nation. Now as 
&b expense of fifty millions was borrowed on the hopes of oon* 
quering America, and as it was avarice which first induced h^r to 
commence the war, how truly wretched and deplorable would the 
condition of this country be, were she, byl&er own remissness, to 
snfier an enemy of such a disposition, and so circumstanced, to 
reduce her to subjection. 

I now proceed to the revenues of America, 

I have already stated the number of souls b America to be 
three milhous, and by a calculation thst I have made, which I 
have every reason to believe is sufficiently correct, the wbolf 
expense of the war, and the support of the several governments, 
may be defrayed for two million pounds sterling annually ( which, 
on an average, is thirteen shillings and four pence per head, men, 
women, and children, and the peace establishment at the end of 
the war, will be but three quarters of a million, or five shillings ' 
starling per head. Now, throwing out of the question every thin|| 
of honor, principle, happiness, freedom and reputation in the 
world, and taking it up on the simple ground of interest, I put th9 
following case ; 

Suppose Britain was to conquer America, and, as a conqueror, 
was to lay her under no other conditions than to pay the same 
proportion towards her annual revdnue which the people of Eng^ 
land pay ; our share, in that case, would be six million pounds 
sterling yearly ; can it then be a question, whether it is best to 
raise two millions to defend the country, and govern it ourselves, 
and only three quarters of a million afterwards, or pay six mil)ioo9 
to have it conquered, and let the enemy govern it ? 

Can it be supposed that conquerors would choose to put them* 
selves in a worse condition than what they granted to the conquer* 
ed ? In England, the tax on rum is five sbiKings and^ one penny 
sterling per gallon, which is one silver dollar and fourteen coppers^ 
Kow would it not be laughable to imsgine, that aAer the expense 
they have been at, they would let either whig or tory drink 5 
pheaper dian themselves ? Cofiee, which is so inconsiderable an 
article of consumption and support here, is there loaded with a 
duty, which makes the price between five and six shillings per 
pound, and a penalty of fifty pounds sterling on any person detect* 
#d in roasting it in his own W<Hi» Tbern is scarcely a ne cpssity 
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of lite that you can eat, drink, wear, or enjoy, that is not thofi 
loaded with a tax ; even the light from heaven is only permitted 
to shine into their dwellings hy paying eighteen pence sterling 
per window annually ; and the humblest drink of life, small beer^ 
cannot there be purchased without a tax of nearly two coppers 
per gallon, besides a heavy tax upon the malt, and another on ib0 
hops before it is brewed, exclusive of a land-tax on the earth which 
produces them. In short, the condition of that country, in point 
of taxation, is so oppressive, the number of her poor so great, and 
the extravagance and rapaciousness of the court so enormous, 
that, were they to effect a conquest of America, it is then only that 
the distresses of America would begin. Neither would it signiQp 
any thing to a man whether he be^whig or tory. The people ot 
£ngland, and the ministry of that country, know us by no such dia 
tinctions. What they want is clear, solid revenue, and the modea 
which they would take to procure it, would operate alike on alL 
Their manner of reasoning would be short, because they would 
naturally infer, that if we were able to carry on a war of live or stir 
years against them, we were able to pay the same taxes which 
they do. 

I have already stated that the expense of conducting the present 
war, and the government of the several states, may be done for 
two millions sterling, and the establishment in the time of peace, 
for three quarters of a million.* 

As to navy matters, they flourish so well, and are so well at- 
tended to hy individuals, that I think it consistent on every 
principle of real use and economy, to turn the navy into hard 
money (keeping only three or four packets) and apply it to the 
service of the army. We shall not have a ship the less ; the use 
of them, and the benefit from them, will be greatly increased, and 
their expense saved. We are now allied with a formidable naval 
power, from whom we derive the assistance of a navy. And the 
line in which we can prosecute the war, so as to reduce the com- 
mon enemy and benefit the alliance most effectually, will be hy 
attending closely to the land service. 

I estimate the charge of keeping up and maintaining an army 
officering them, and all expenses included, sufficient for the de- 

♦ I hare made die calculations in sterling, because it Is a rate generally 
jsnoira m aU the itates, and becauM, likewise, it admits of an easy compari- 
■^"Iri^?®" our expenses to support the war, and those of the enemy. Four 
viver dollare and a half is one peund alcriinf, ami three pcrce over. 
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Ifince of the country, to be equal to the expense of forty thousand 
men at thirty pounds sterling per head, which is one million two 
hundred thousand pounds. 

I likewise allow four hundred thousand pounds for continental 
expenses at home and abroad. 

And four hundred thousand pounds for the support of the several 
atate governments — the amount will then be, 

For the army 1,200,000L 

Continental expenses at hcnne and abroad 400,000 
Govenunent of the seTcral states 400,000 

Total 2,000,000*. 

I take the proportion of this state, Pennsylvania, to be an 
eighth part of the thirteen United States ; the quota then for us to 
raise will be two hundred and &(iy thousand pounds sterling ; two 
hundred thousand of which will be our share for the support and 
pay of the army, and continental expenses at home and abroad^ 
and fifly thousand pounds for the support of the state government 

la order to gain an idea of the proportion in which the raising 
auch a sum will fall, I make the following calculation. 

Pennsylvania contains three hundred and seventy-five thousand 
mhabitants, men, women and children ; which is likewise an eighlii 
of the number of inhabitants of the whole United States : there- 
fore, two hundred and fifty thousand pounds steriing to be raised 
among three hundred and seventy-five thousand persons, is, on an 
average, thirteen shillings and four pence per head, per annum, or 
something more than one shilling sterling per month. And our 
proportion of three quarters of a million for the government of 
the country, in time of peace, will be ninety-three thousand seven 
hundred and filly pounds sterling ; fifly th)»U8and of which will bo 
for the government expenses of the state, and forty-three thou- 
sand seven hundred and fifly pounds for continental expenses 
at home and abroad. 

Th^ pciu^e establishment then will, on an average, be five 
shillings sterling per head. Whereas, was England now to stop, 
and the war cease, her peace establishment would continue the 
same as it is now, vis. forty shillings per head ; therefore was our 
taxes oecessary for carrying on the war, as much per head as bets 
DOW k, and the difierence to be only whetiier we should, at ftm 
mid of the wvt pay at the rate of five shilliiigB per Imid, or Ibrlv 
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Afllings per head, the esse needs no bunking of. Bat as wo 
tiA seeutely defend and keep Che country for one third less than 
what our burden would be if it was conquered, and support die 
governments afterwards for one eighth of what Britain woukl levy 
on U84 and could I find a raiser whose heart never felt the emotion 
of a spark of principle, even that man, uninfluenced by tftetj love 
but the love of money, and capable of no attachment but to his 
Interest, would and must, from the frugality- which governs him, 
contribute to the defence of the country, or he ceases to be a 
Miser and becomes an ideot But when we take in with it every 
thing that can ornament mankind ; when the line of our interest 
becomes the line of our happiness ; when all diat can cheer and 
animate the heart ; when a sense of honor^ fitme^ character, at 
home and abroad, are interwoven not only with the security but 
the increase of property, ^re estists not a man in America, unless 
he be an hired emissary, who does not see that his good is connect- 
ed with keeping up a sufficient defence. 

I do not imagine that an instance can be produced in the worf d, 
of a country putting herself to such an amanng charge to 
Conquer and enslave another, as Britain has done. The sum 
is too great for her to think of with any tolerable degree of 
X temper ; and when we consider the burden she sustains, as well as 
the disposition she has shown, it would be the height of folly in us 
to suppose that she would not reimburse herself by the most rapid 
means, bad she America once more within her power. With such 
an oppression of expense, what would an empty conquest be to 
her ! ^liat relief under such circumstances could she derive from 
a victory without a prize ? It was money, it was revenue she first 
went to war for, and nothing but that would satisfy her. It is not 
the nature of avarice to be satisfied with any thing else. Every 
passion that acts upon mankind has a peculiar mode of opera- 
tion. Many of them are temporary and fluctuating ; they admit 
of cessation and variety. But avarice is a fixed, uniform passion. 
It neither abates of its vigor nor changes its object ; and the rea- 
son why it does not, is founded in the nature of things, for wealth 
has not a rival where avarice is a ruling passion. One beauty 
may excel another, and extinguish from the mind of man the pic- 
tured remembrance of a former one : but wealth is the phoenix of 
ftvarice, and therefore cannot seek a new object, because there is 
801 another in the workL 
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I now pass on to show the Tslae of the present taxes, and com- 
pare them with the annual expense ; but this I shall preface with « 
few explanatory remarks. 

There are two distinct things which make the payment of taxes 
difficalt ; the one is the large and real value of the sum to be paid, 
and the other is the scarcity of the thing in which the payment is 
Id be made ; and although these appear to be one and the same, 
they are in several instances not only different, but the difficulty 
springs from different causes. 

Suppose a tax to be laid equal to one half of what a man's 
yearly income is, such a tax could not be paid, because the pro- 
perty could not be spared ; and on the other hand, suppose a 
very trifling tax was laid, to be collected in pearh^ such a tax like- 
wise could not be paid, because they could not be had. Now any 
person may see that these are distinct cases, and the latter of 
them is a representation of our own. 

That th^ difficulty cannot proceed from the former, that is, from 
iSbe real value or weight of the tax, is evident at the first view to 
any person who will consider it. 

The amount of the quota of taxes for this state, for the present 
jrear, 1780, (and so in proportion for every other state) is twenty 
nullions of dollars, which, at seventy for one, is but sixty-four 
thousand two hundred and eighty pounds three shillings sterling, 
and on an average, is no more than three shillings and fivepence 
sterling per head, per annum, per man, woman and child, or three- 
pence two-fiflhs per head per month. Now here is a clear, 
positive fact, that cannot be contradicted, and which proves that 
the difficulty cannot be in the weight of the tax, for in itself it is a 
trifle, and far from being adequate to our quota of the expense of 
the war. The quit-rents of one penny sterling per acre on only 
€me half of the state, come to upwards of fifly thousand pounds, 
which is almost as much as all the taxes of the present year, and 
as those quit-rents made no part of the taxes then paid, and are 
now discontinued, the quantity of money drawn for public service 
this year, exclusive of the militia fines, which I shall take notice 
of in the process of this work, is less than what was paid and pay- 
able in any year preceding the revolution, and since the last war; 
what I mean is, that the quit-rents and taxes taken together came 
to a larger sum then, than the present taxes without the quit-rents, 
do now. ■■■■*». 
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Mj iBftention by these aigumento and calculations iaito place Che 
dUfficuUj to the right cause, and show that it does not proceed 
from the weight or worth of the tax, but from the scarcity of the 
aedium in which it is paid ; and to illustrate this point still fur- 
dbert I shall now show, that if the tax of twenty millions of doUan 
was of four times the real value it now is, or nearly so, which 
would be about two hundred and fifty thousand pounds sterling, 
and would be our full quota, this sum would have been raised with 
more ease, and have been less felt, than the present sum of only 
sixty-four thousand two hundred and eighty pounds. 

The cbnvenience or inconvenience of paying a tax in money 
arises from the quantity of money that can be spared out of trade. 

When the emissions stopped, the continent was lefl in posses- 
sion of two hundred millions of dollars, perhaps as equally dis- 
persed as it was possible for trade to do it And as no more was 
to be issued, the rise or fall of prices could neither increase nor 
diminish the quantity. It therefore remained the same through 
all the fluctuations of trade and exchange. 

Now had the exchange stood at twenty for one, which was the 
rate congress calculated upon when they arranged the quota of the 
several states, the latter end of last year, trade would have been 
carried on for nearly four times less money than it is now, and 
consequently the twenty millions would have been spared with 
much greater ease, and when collected would have been of almost 
four times the value that they now are. And on the other hand, 
was the depreciation to be ninety or one hundred for one, the 
quantity required for trade would be more than at sixty or seventy 
for one, and though the value of them would be less, the difficulty 
of sparing the money out of trade would be greater. And on 
these facts and arguments I rest the matter, to prove that it is not 
the want of property, but the scarcity of the medium by which the 
proportion of property for taxation is to be measured out, that 
makes the embarrassment which we lie under. There is not 
money enough, and, what is equally as true, the people will not let 
there be money enough. 

While I am on the subject of the currency, I shall offer one re- 
mark which will appear true to every body, and can be accounted 
for by nobody, which is, tiiat the better the times were, the worse 
the money grew ; 4md the worse tiie times were, the better Uie 
money stood. It never depreciated by any advantage obtained 
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hf tiie enenif. The troubles or 1776, and the loss of Philadel- 
phia in 1777, made no sensible impression on it, and everyone 
knows that the surrender of Charieston did not produce the least 
alteration in the rate of exchange, which, for long before, and for 
more than three months after, stood at sixty for one. It seems as 
if the certainty of its being our own, made us careless of its value, 
and that the most distant thoughts of losing it made us hug it the 
closer, tike something we were loth to part with ; or that we de- 
preciate it for our pastime, which, when called to seriousness by 
the>nemy, we leave off to renew again at our leisure. In short, 
€Mir good luck seems to break us, and our bad makes us whole. 

Passing on from this digression, I shall now endeavor to bring 
into one view the several parts which I have already stated, and 
Ibrni thereon some propositions, and conclude. 

I have placed before the reader, the average tax per head, paid 
by tiie people of England ; which is forty shillings sterling. 

And I have shown the rate on an average per head, which will 
defray all the expenses of the war to us, and support the several 
governments without runnmg the country into debt, which is thir- 
teen shillings and fourpence. 

1 have shown what the peace establishment may be conducted 
lor, vis. an eighth part of what it would be, if under the govern- 
ment of Britain. 

And I have likewi:$e shown what the average per head of the 
present taxes are, namely, three shillings and fivepence sterling, 
or threepence two-fifths per month ; and that their whole yearly 
value, in sterling, is only sixty-four thousand two hundred and 
eighty pounds. Whereas our quota, to keep the payments equal 
with the expenses, is two hundred and fifty thousand pounds. 
Consequently, there is a deficiency of one hundred and eighty-five 
thousand seven hundred and twenty pounds, and the same pro- 
portion of defect, according to the several quotas, happens in every 
oAer state. And this defect is the cause why the army has been 
so indifferently fed, clothed and paid. It is the cause, likewise, 
of the nerveless state of the campaign, and the insecurity of the 
country. Now, if a tax equal to thirteen and fourpence per head, 
win remove all these difficulties, and make people secure in their 
homes, leave them to follow the business of their stores and farms 
immolested, and not only keep out, but drive out the enemy firom 
ibe eoinitry ; and if the negleet of raiaiiig this sum will tot diem 
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la, and produce the evils which might be prerentfld— on wUcJi 
tide, I ask, does the wisdom, interest and policy He t Or« rather, 
sroold it not be an insult to reason, to put the question ! The sum 
^Hien proportioned out according to the several abilities of the 
people, can hurt no one, but an inroad from the enemy mine 
kundreds of families. 

Look at the destruction done in this city. The many houses 
totally destroyed, and others damaged ; the waste of fences in the 
country round i^ besides the plunder of furniture, forage, and 
{^visions.- I do not suppose that half a million sterling would 
reinstate the sufferers ; and, does this, I ask, bear any proportion 
to the expense that would make us secure. The damage, on on 
average, is at least ten pounds sterling per head, which is as much 
as thirteen shillings and fourpence per head comes to for filteen 
years. The same has happened on the frontiers, and in the Jer- 
seys, New*Tork, and other places where the enemy has b e en - ■ 
Carolina and Georgia are likewise suffering the same fate. 

That the people generally do not understand the insufficiettey 
of the taxes to carry on the war, is evident, nut only from com^ 
mon observation, but from the construction of several peii^ 
tions, which were presented to the assembly of this state, against 
the recommendation of congress of the 18th of March last, for 
toking up and funding the present currency at forty for one, and 
bsuing new money in its stead. The prayer of the petition was, 
that the currency might be appreciaied by taxes (meaning the pre* 
sent taxes) and that part of the taxes be applied to the support of 
ike anny^ if the anny could not be othervfise supported. Now it 
could not have been possible for such a petition to have been pre* 
sented, had the petitioners known, that so far from part of the 
taxes being sufficient for the support of the army, the ivhole of them 
falls three- fourths short of the year's expenses. 

Before I proceed to propose methods by which a sufficiency ot 
money may be raised, I shall take a short view of the general state 
of the country. 

Notwithstanding the weight of the war, the ravages of the 
enemy, and the obstructions she has thrown in the way of trade 
and commerce, so soon does a young country outgrow misfor^ 
tune, that America has already surmounted many that heavily 
oppressed her. For the first year or two of the war, we were shut 
up witbm our ports, scarce venturiDg to look towards the oceaiu 
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Kow our rivon are beautified with large and valuable vessels, our 
•tores filled with merchandize, and the produce of the country has 
a ready market, and an advantageous price. Gold and silver, 
that for a while seemed to have retreated again within the bowels 
'of the earth, have once more risen into circulation, and every day 
adds new strength to trade, commerce and agriculture. In a 
pamphlet, written by Sir John Dalrymple, and dispetM»d in Ameri^ 
en in the year 1775, he asserted, that, two ttoenty-gtm shipst im^, 
#agf« Ae, tenders of those ships^ stationed between Jllbemarle sound 
smd Chesapeake bay^ would shut up the trade of America /or 600 
Mi^ How little did Sir John Dalrymple know of the abilities 
of America! 

While'under the government of Britain, the trade of this country 
was loaded with restrictions. It was only a few foreign porta 
ndiich we were allowed to sail to. Now it is otherwise ; and al* 
lowing that the quantity of trade is but half what it was before the 
war, the case must show the vast advantage of an open trade, 
because the present quantity under her restrictions could not sup- 
port itself; from which I infer, that if half the quantity without the 
restrictions can bear itself up nearly, if not quite, as well as the 
whole when subject to them, how prosperous must the conditien 
of America be when the whole shall return open with all the world. 
By the trade I do not mean the employment of a merchant only, 
but the whole interest and business of the country taken coUec* 
tively. 

It is not so much my intention, by this publication, to propose 
particular plans for raising money, as it is to show the necessity 
and the advantages to be derived from it. My principal design is 
to form the disposition of the people to the measures which I am 
fully persuaded it is their interest and duty to adopt, and which 
needs no other force to accomplish them than the force of being 
felt But as every hint may be useful, I shall throw out a sketch, 
and leave others to make such improvements upon it as to them 
may appear reasonable. 

The annual sum wanted is two millions, and the average rata 
in which it falls, is thirteen shillings and fourpence per head. 

Suppose, then, that we raise half the sum and sixty thousand 
pounds over. The average rate thereof will be seven shillings 
per head. 

VOL I. 27 
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Iit'thia ^aae we ahall liaTe half the siipplj dwt we want, and an 
ittmial fund of nxt^ thmiaand pounds whereon to borrow tiie 
•dMT million ; because sixty thousand pounds is the interest ofm 
iniilion at six per cent. ; and if at the end of another jear we should 
be obliged^ by the eontinoance of the war, to borrow another 
millionv the taxes will be increased to seven filings and six 
pence ; and thus for every million borrowed, an additional tax, 
e(|ual to sixpence per head, must be levied. 

The sum to be raised next year will be one million and sixty 
tiuHisand pounds : one half of which I wouldpropose diould be 
tmised by duties on imported goods, and prise goods, and the 
other half by a tax on landed property and houses, or such other 
means as each state may devise. 

But as the duties on imports and prize goods must be the sam^ 
in all the states^ therefore the rate per cent, or what other form 
the duty shall be laid, must be ascertained and regulated by con- 
gross, and ingrafled in that form into the law of each state ; and 
the monies arising therefrom carried into the treasury of each state* 
The duties to be paid in gold or silver. 

There are many reasons why a duty on imports is the moat 
convenient duty or tax that can.be collected ; one of which is, b^ 
cause the whole is payable in a few places in a country, and it 
likewise operates with the greatest ease and equality, because as 
every one pays in proportion to what lie consumes, so people m 
general consume in proportion to what they can afford, and there- 
fore the tax is regulated by the abilities which every man supposes 
himself to have, or in other words, every man becomes his own 
assessor, and pays by a little at a time, when it suits him to buy. 
Besides, it is a tax which people may pay or let alone by not con- 
suming the articles ; and though the alternative may have no 
influence on their conduct, the power of choosing is an agreeable 
thing to the mind. For my own part, it would be a satisfaction to 
me, was there a duty on all sorts of liquors during the war, as in 
my idea of things it would be an addition to the pleasures of 
eociety, to know, that when the health of the army goes round, a 
few drops from every glass become theirs. How often have I 
heard an emphatical wish, almost accompanied with a tear, *• Oh^ 
that our poor fellows in the field had some of this ! ^ Why then 
need we suffer under a fruitless sympathy, when there is a way to 
eiuov both the wish and the entertainment at once. 
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. But tbe great oatiooal {nJicy of putting a duty upoo tepofts is, 
that it either keeps the foreign trade in our own hands, or draw 
something for the defence of the country from every (breigaer 
who participates it with us. 

Thus much for the first half of the taxes, and as each state wil 
best devise means to raise the other half, I shall confine wof 
remarks to the resources of this state. 

The quota, then, of this state, of one million and sixty thousand 
pounds, will be one hundred and thirty-three thousand two hui^ 
dred and fifly pounds, the half of which is sixty-six thousand m 
hundred and twenty-five pounds ; and supposing one fourth past 
of Pennsylvania inhabited, then a tax of one bushel of wheat ob 
every twenty acres of land, one with i^other, would produce tte 
sura, and all the present taxes to cease; Whereas, the tithes of 
the bishops and clergy in En^and, exclusive of the taxes, are ufK 
wards of half a bushel of wheat on every tingle acr^ of land, good 
and bad, throughout the nation. 

In the former part of this paper, I mentioned the militia finesi 
but reserved speaking to the matter, which I shall now do. Tha 
ground I shall put it upon is, that two millions sterling a year will 
support a sufficient army, and all the expenses of war and govern- 
ment, without having recourse to the inconvenient method of 
continually calling men from their employments, which, of all 
others, is the most expensive and the least substantial. I consider 
the revenues created by taxes as the first and principal thing, and 
fines, only as secondary and accidental things. It was not die 
intention of the militia law to apply the fines to any thing else but 
the support of the niilitia, neither do they produce any revenue to 
the state, yet these fines amount to more than all the taxes : for 
taking the muster-roll to be sixty thousand men, the fine on forij 
thousand who may not attend, will be sixty thousand pmuMb 
sterling, and those who, muster, will give up a portion of Hxtm 
equal to half that sum, and if the eight classes should be called 
within the year, and one third turn out, the fine on the remaining 
forty thousand would amount to seventy-two millions of dollarSi 
besides the fifteen shillings on every hundred pounds of propet^, 
and the charge of seven and a half per cent, for collecting, in cer- 
tain instances, which, on the whole, would be upwards of two 
hundred and fifty thousand pounds sterling. 
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Now if those veiy fines disable the country from raising a 
Inffieient revenue widiout producing an equivalent advantage* 
would it not be for the ease and interest of all parties to increase 
tile revenue, in the manner I have proposed, or any better, if a 
better can be devised, and cease the operation of the fines t I 
would still keep the militia as an organized body of men, and 
.dKHild there be a real necessity to call them forth, pay tiiem out of 
tlw proper revenues of the state, and increase the taxes a third or 
Iburth per cent on those who do not attend. My limits will not 
allow me to go further into this matter, which I shall therefore 
close with this remark ; that -fines are, of all modes of revenue, 
tile most unsuited to the minds of a free country. When a man 
pays a tax, he knows that the public necessity requires it, and 
tiierefore feels a pride in discharging his duty ; but a fine seems 
an atonement for neglect of duty, and of consequence is paid with 
discredit, and firequently levied with severity. 

I have now only one subject more to speak of, witii which I 
shall conclude, which is, the resolve of congress of the IStii of 
March last, for taking up and fimding the present currency at 
forty for one, and issuing new money in its stead. 

Every one knows that I am not the flatterer of congress, but in 
* this instance they are right ; and if that measure is supported, the 
currency will acquire a value, which, without it, it will not. But 
this is not all : it will give relief to the finances until such time as 
they can be properly arranged, and save the country from being 
immediately double taxed under the present mode. In short, 
support that measure, and it will support you. 

I have now waded through a tedious course of difiicult business, 
and over an untrodden path. The subject, on every point in 
which it could be viewed, was entangled with perplexities, and 
enveloped in obscurity, yet such are the resources of America, 
that she wants nothing but system to secure success. 

COMMON SENSE. 
^ PhOadelphia, Oct. 6, 1780. 
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ON THE KING OF ENGLAND'S SPEECH. 

Of all the innocent passions which actuate the human mindt 
there is none more universally prevalent than curiosity. It 
reaches all mankind, and in matters which concern us, or concern 
lis not, it alike provokes in us a desire to know them. 

Although the situation of America, superior to every effort to 
enslave her, and daily rising to importance and opulence, hath 
placed her above the region of anxiety, it has still lefl her within 
the circle of curiosity ; and her fancy to see the speech of a man 
who had proudly threatened to bring her to his feet, was visibly 
marked with that tranquil confidence which cared nothing about 
its contents. It was inquired afler with a smile, read with a laugh, 
and dismissed with disdain. 

But, as justice is due, even to an enemy, it is right to say, that 
the speech is as well managed as the embarrassed condition of 
their affairs could well admit of ; and though hardly a line of it is 
true, except the mournful story of Cornwall is, it may serve to 
amuse the deluded commons and people of England, for whom it 
was calculated. 

*• The war," says the speech, " is still unhappily prolonged 
by that restless ambition which first excited, our enemies to 
commence it, and which still continues to disappoint my earnest 
' wishes and diligent exertions to restore the public tranquillity." 
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How easy it is to abuse truth and language, when men, by ha- 
bitual wickedness, have learned to set justice at defiance. That 
die very man who began the war, who with the most sullen inso- 
lence refused to answer, and even to hear the humblest of all 
petitions, who hath encouraged his officers and his army in the 
most savage cruelties, and the most scandalous plunderings, who 
hath stirred up the Indians on one side, and the negroes on the 
other, and invoked every aid of hell in his behalf, should nOw, 
with an affected air of pity, turn the tables from himself, and 
charge to another the wickedness that is his own, can only be 
equalled by the baseness of the heart that spoke it 
, To he nobly wrong u mart manly than to be meanly rights is 
an expression I once used on a former occasion, and it is equally 
applicable now. We feel something like respect for consistency 
even in error. We lament the virtue that is debauched into a 
▼ice, but the vice that afiects a virtue becomes the more detests 
' able : and amongst the various assumptions of character, which 
hypocrisy has taught, and men have practised, there is none that 
nuses a higher relish of disgust, than to see disappointed invete* 
racy twisting itself, by the most visible falsehoods, into an ap- 
pearance of piety which it has no pretensions to. 

'* But I should not," continues the speech, ** answer the tnist 
committed to the sovereign of a free people, nor make a suitable 
return to my subjects for their constant, zealous, and affectionate 
attachment to my person, family and government, if I consented 
to sacrifice, either to my own desire of peace, or to their tempo- 
rary ease and relief, those essential rights and permanent interests, 
upon the maintenance and preservation of which, the future 
strength and security of this country must principally depend.*' 

That the man whose ignorance and obstinacy first involved 
and still continues the nation in the roost hopeless and expensive 
of all wars, should now meanly fiatter them with the name of a 
free people, and make a merit of his crime, under the disguise of 
their essential rights and permanent interests, is something which 
disgraces even the character of perverseness. Is he afraid they 
will send him to Hanover, or what does he fear 1 \^ hy is the 
sycophant thus added to the hypocrite, and the man who pretends 
to govern, sunk into the humble and subipissive memorialist ? 

What those essential rights and permanent interests are, on 
irtiich (he future atrongth and aecurity of England must princi* 
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pallj deptnd, Are not so much as aUuded to. Thej are words 
which impress nothing hut the ear, and are calculated only for thn 
sound. 

But if thej have any reference to America, then do thej 
amount to the disgraceful confession, that England, who once as^ 
sumed to be her protectress, has now hecome her depen^danL 
The British king and ministry are constantly holding up tiie Tast 
importance which America is of to England, in order to alluri 
the nation to carry on the war : now, whatever ground there is for 
diis idea, it ought to have operated as a reason for not beginning 
it ; and, therefore, they support their present measures to their 
own disgrace, because the arguments which they now use, are t 
direct reflection on their former policy. 

^ The favorable appeafance of affairs,'' continues the speechr 
« in the East Indies, and the safe arrival of the numerous co&w 
roercial fleets of my kingdom, must have given you satisfaction.** 

That things are not quite so bad every where as in America 
may be some cause of consolation, but can be none for triumph; 
One broken leg is better than two, but still it is not a source of 
joy : and kt the appearance of affidrs in the East Indies be ever 
so fovorable, they are nevertheless worse than at forst, without a 
prospect of their ever being better. But the moumfol story of 
Comwaliis was yet to be told, and it was necessary to give it the 
softest introduction possible. 

<* But in the coarse of this year," continues the speech, ** my 
assiduous endeavors to guard the extensive dominions of my 
crown have not been attended with success equal to the justice 
and uprightness of my views." — ^What justice and uprightness 
there was in begiiming a war with America^ the world will jodge 
of, and the unequalled barbarity with which it has been conducted* 
is not to be worn from the memory by the cant of snivediDg 
hypocrisy. 

'* And it is with great concern that I inform you that tiw 
events of war have been very unfortunate to my .vms in Yirgiua* 
having ended in the loss of my forces in that province." — ^And 
our great concern is that they are not all served in the saoM 
manner. 

^ No endeavors have been wanting on my part," says the 
speech, ** to eatinguish that spirit of rebellion which our enewisi 
havafiMiidaieaBato foment aad maintain hi the eotonies; «mII# 
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restore to uiy deluded auhjecU in America that happj and pros* 
perous condittoQ which they formerly derived from a due obe- 
dience to the laws.** 

The expression of deluded iuhjecU is become so hacknied and 
contemptible, and the more so when we see them making prison- 
ers of whole armies at a time, that the pride of not being laughed 
at would induce a man of common sense to leave it off. But 
the most offensive falsehood in the paragraph, is the attributing 
the prosperity of America to a wrong cause. It was the unre- 
mitted industry of the settlers and their descendants, the hard 
labor and toil of persevering fortitude, that were the true causes 
of (he prosperity of America. The former tyranny of England 
served to people it, and the virtue of the adventurers to improTO 
it Ask the man, who, with his axe hath cleared a way in the 
wilderness, and now possesses an estate, what made him rich, 
and he will tell you the labor of his hands, the sweat of his brow« 
and the blessing of heaven. Let Britain but leave America to 
herself and she asks no more. She has risen into greatness 
without the knowledge and against the will of England, and has 
a right to the unmolested enjoyment of her own created wealth. 

** I will order," says the speech, " the estimates of the ensuing 
year to be laid before you. I rely on your wisdom and public 
spirit for such supplies as the circumstances of our affairs shall 
be found to require. Among the many ill consequences which 
attend the continuation of the present war, I most sincerely re- 
gret the additional burdens which it must unavoidably bring upon 
. my faithful subjects." 

It is strange that a nation must run through such a labyrinth of 
trouble, and expend such a mass of wealth to gain the wisdom 
which an hour's reflection might have taught. The final supe- 
riority of America over every attempt that an island might make 
to conquer her, was as naturally marked in the constitution of 
things, as the future ability of a giant over a dwarf is delineated 
in his features whilb an infant. How far providence, to accom- 
plish purposes which no human wisdom could foresee, permitted 
such extraordinary errors, is still a secret in the womb of time, 
and must remain so till futurity shall give it birth. 

•• In the prosecution of this great and important contest," says 
the speech, ** in which we are engaged, I retain a firm confidence 
in the protection of divine providence^ and a perfect conviction in 
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Ihe juatice of my cause* and I have no doubt, but, that by tm 
concurrence and support of my parliament, by the yalour of my 
fleets and armies, and by a vigorous, animated, and united ezer* 
tion of the faculties and resources of my people, I shall be eiw 
abled to restore the blessings of a safe and honorable peace to 
aP my dominions." 

The king of £ngland is one of the readiest believers in ihm 
vorld. In the beginning of the contest he passed an act to pqt 
America out of the protection of the crown of England, aad 
thou^ providence, for seven years together, hath put him out of 
her protection, still the man has no doubt Like Pharaoh on ths 
edge of the Red sea, he sees not the plunge he is making, and 
fffecipitately drives across the flood that is closing over his head. 

I think it is a reasonable supposition, that this part of the 
^eech was composed before the arrival of the news of the cap» 
ture of Comwallis : for it certainly has no relation to their coo* 
dition at the time it was spoken. But, be this as it may, it is 
nothing to us. Our line is fixed. Our lot is cast ; and Americit 
the child of fate, is arriving at maturity. We have nothing to da 
but by a spirited and quick exertion, to stand prepared for war or 
peace. Too great to yield, and too noble to insult ; superior to 
misfortune, and generous in success, let us untaintedly preserve 
the character which we have gained, and show to future ages «ii 
example of unequalled magnanimity. There is something in the 
cause and qonsequence of America that has drawn on her the 
attention of all mankind. The world has seen her brave. Her 
love of liberty ; her ardour in supporting it ; the justice of her 
claims, and the constancy of her fortitude has won her the esteem 
of Europe, and attached to her interest the first power in that 
country. 

Her situation now is such, that to whatever point, past, presem 
oi to come, she casts her eyes, new matter rises to convince her 
that she is right In her conduct towards her enemy, no re- 
proachful sentiment lurks in secret. No sense of injustice is 
led upon the mind. Untainted with ambition, and a stranger to 
revenge, her progress hath been marked by providence, and she, 
in every .^tage of the conflict, has blest her with success. 

But let not America wrap herself up in delusive hope and sup- 
pose the business done. The least remissness in preparation, 
ihe least relaxation in execution, will only serve to prolong thr 
VOL. I 2R 
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wUf wad incvMse expeDsei* If our enemieB can draw conaola* 
tkm from misfortune, and exert themselves upon despair, how 
much more ought we« who are to win a continent hy the conquestt 
•ad have afready an earnest of success 1 * 

Having, in the preceding part, made my remarks on the seve- 
ral matters which the speech contaiDs, I shall now make my re> 
marks on mbai it does not contain. 

There is not a syllable in it respecting alliances* Either the 
ii^)«8tiee of Britain is too glaring, or her condition too desperate, 
or both, for any neighboring'^wer to come to her support In 
Ibe beginning of the contest, when she had only America to con- 
tend with, she hired assistance from Hesse, and other smaller 
slates of Germany, and for nearly three years did America, 
young, raw, undisciplined and unprovided, stand against the 
power of Britain, aided by twenty thousand foreign troops, and 
made a complete conquest of one entire army. The remem- 
brance of those things ought to inspire us with confidence and 
greatness of mind, and carry us through every remaining difficul- 
ty with content and cheerfulness. "What are the little sufferings 
of the present day, compared with the hardships that are past 1 
There was a time, when we had neither house nor home in safety ; 
when every hour was the hour of alarm and danger ; when the 
mind, tortured with anxiety, knew no repose, and every thing but 
hope and fortitude, was bidding us farewell. 

It is of use to look back upon these things ; to call to mind 
the times of trouble and the scenes of complicated anguish that 
are past and gone. Then every expense was cheap, compared 
with the dread of conquest and the misery of submission. We 
did not stand debating upon trifles, or contending about the ne- 
cessary and unavoidable charges of defence. Every one bore 
his lot of suffering, and looked forward to happier days, and 
scenes of rest. 

Perhaps one of the greatest dangers which any country can be 
exposed to, arises from a kind of trifling which sometimes steals 
upon the mind, when it supposes the danger past ; and this un- 
safe situation marks at this time the peculiar crisis of America. 
"VNTiat would she once have given to have known that her con- 
dition at this day should be what it now is ? And yet we do not 
seem to place a proper value upon it, nor vigorously pursue the 
aecessuy measures to secure it Wo know that we cannot be 
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defended, nor yet defend ourselves, without trouble and ezpefl0#b 
We have- no right to expect it ; neidier ought we to look for it 
We are a people, who, in our situation, diflfer from all the worM; 
We form one comm'on floor of public good, and, whatever Uf our 
charge, it is paid for our own interest and upon our own account. 

Misfortune and experience have now taught us sjstem and 
method ; and the arrangements for carrying on the war are re- 
duced to rule and order. The quotas of the several states ate 
ascertained, and I intend in a future publication to show what tHiBj 
are, and the necessity as well as the advantages of vigoroudy 
providing (hem. 

In the mean time, I shall conclude this paper with an instance 
of Bi'itUh clemency^ from Smollett's History of England, vol. xL 
p. 239, printed in Liondon. It will serve to show how dismal Ae 
situation of a conquered people is, and that the only security b 
an effectual defence. 

We all know that the Stuart family and th^ house of Hanorer 
opposed each other for the crown of England. The Stuart family 
stood first in the line of succession, but the other was the moet 
successful. 

In July, 1745, Charles, the son of the exiled king, landed in 
. Scotland, collected a small force, at no time exceeding five or mx 
thousand men, and made some attempts to re-establish his claipl. 
The late duke of Cumberland, uncle to the present king of Eng- 
land, was sent against him, and on the 16th of April following, 
Charies Mras totally^ defeated at Cullodon. in Scotland. Success 
and power are the only situations in which clemency can be shown, 
and those who are cruel, because they are victorious, can with 
the same facility act any other degenerate character. 

** Immediately af\er the decisive action at Culloden, the duke 
of Cumberland took possession of Inverness ; where six and 
thirty deserters, convicted by a court martial, were ordered to be 
executed : then he detached several parties to ravage the Goan- 
try. One of these apprehended the lady Mackintosh, who wee 
sent prisoner to Inverness, plundered her house, and drove awi^ 
her cattle, though her husband viras actually in the service of the 
government. The castle of lord Lovat was destroyed. The 
French prisoners were sent to Carlisle and Penrith : Kilmamockt 
Halmerino, Cromartie, and his son, the lord Madeod, were cob» 
Teyed by sea to London ; and those of an inferior rank were 
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Tbe ii»n|uis of Tullilmrdiiie« to- 
with a bffodMr of dw earl of I>iiniiiore, and Marray* 
Iha pvetander'a w^cnUmry^ were teixed and tiaiwported to the 
lever of London, to which the earl oi Tracpumre hed beea com- 
■Htted on mipicion ; and the ddeet eon of lord Lovat wae impri- 
eoned in ^ castle oi Edinburgh. In a word, all ih» jails in 
Cheal Britain^ firom the capitaly northwardSf were filled witfi Ihoee 
Mi&rtunate eaptiTee $ and great numbers of them were crowded 
lofether in the holds of ships, where they perished in te most dor • 
ploreMe manner, for want of air and esercise* Some rdbel chieft 
eseaped in two Frtodi firigates that arrived on die coast of Loch- 
aher about the end of April, and engaged three vessels belong- 
ing to his Britannic miyes^, which they obliged to retire. Odiera 
embarked on board a ship on die coast of Buchan, and were con- 
irejred to Norwajr, (hmi whence diey travelled to Sweden. In the* 
moodi of May, die duke of Cumberiand advanced widi die army 
into the Highlsnds, as far as fort Augustus, where he encamped ; 
and sent off detadiments on all hands, to hunt down die fugitives, 
and lay waste die country widi fire and sword. The casUes of 
Glengary and Lochiol were plundered and burned ; eveiy bouse, 
hut, or habitation, met widi die same fate, without distinction ; 
and all the cattle and provision were carried off ; the men were 
either shot upon the mountains, like wild beasts, or put to death 
in cold blood, without form of trial ; the women, after having 
seen their husbands and fathers murdered, were subjected to bru- 
tal violation, and then turned out naked, with their children, to 
ftarve on die barren heaths. One whole family was enclosed in 
a bam, and consumed to ashes. Those ministers of vengeance 
were so alert in the execution of their office, that in a few da3r8 
there was neither house, cottage, man, nor beast, to be seen within 
the compass of fifly miles ; all was ruin, silence, and desolation." 
I have here presented the reader with one of the most shocking 
instances of cruelty ever practised, and I leave it to rest on his 
mind, that he may be fully impressed with a sense of the destruc- 
tion he has escaped, in case Britain had conquered America ; and 
likewise, that he may see and feel the necessity, as well for his 
own personal safety, as for the honor, the interest, and happiness 
of the whole community, to omit or delay no one preparation 
^ to secure the ground which we so happily stand upon. 
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TO THE PEOPLE OF AMERICA. " 

r" - 

te the Mxpenser^ arrangement and dUbureemenU for carrying Ml 
the teoTt and finishing it toiih honor and adwmtage. 

Whxit anj necessitj or occasion has pointed out the conve* 
Bience of addressing the public, I have never made it a considera^ 
tion whether the subject was popular or unpopular, but whether it 
was right or wrong ; for that which is right will become popular, 
and that which is wrong, though by mistake it may obtain the ciy 
or ftahion of the day, will soon lose the power of delusion, and 
sink into disesteem. 

A remarkable instance of this happened in the case of Silas 
Deane ; and I mention this circumstance with the greater ease, 
because the poison of his hypocrisy spread over the whole 
country, and every man, almost without exception, thought me 
wrong in opposing him. The best friends I then had, except Mr- 
LaiirenSy stood at a distance, and this tribute, which is due to his 
confltancy, I pay to him with respect, and that the readier, 
because he is not here to hear it. If it reaches him in his iro- 
prisonment, it will afford him an agreeable reflection. 

** Jbheroee like a rockety he would fall like a atick^*^ is a meta- 
phor which I applied to Mr. Deane, in the first piece which I 
published respecting him, and he has exactly fulfilled the descrip- 
tion. The credit he so unjustly obtained from the public, he lost 
in almost as short a time. The delusion perished as it fell, and 
he soon saw himself stripped of popular support His more 
intinuite acquaintances began to doubt, and to desert him long 
before he lefl America, and at his departure, he saw himself thie 
object of general suspicion. When he arrived in France, he 
endeavored to eflect by treason what he had failed to accomplish 
by fraud. His plans, schemes and projects, together with his 
expectation of being sent to Holland to negotiate a loan of money, 
had all miscarried. He then began traducing and accusing 
America of every crime, which could injure her reputation. 
** That she was a ruined country ; that she only meant to make a 
tool of France, to get whdt money she could out of her, and then 
to leave her, and accommodate with Britain." Of all which and 
Biiich more, colonel Laurens and myself, when in Fraace, 
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informed Dr. Franklin, who had not before heard of it And to 
eomplete the character of a \raitor, he has, by letters to this 
country since, some of which, in his own hand writing, are now in 
tlw possession of congress, used every expression and arguaicMil 
in his power, to injure the reputation of France, and to advise 
America to renounce her alliance, and surrender up her indepen- 
dence.* Thus in France he abuses America, and in his letters 
to America he abuses France; and is endeavoring to create 
disunion between the two countries, by the same aits of doable* 
dealing by which he caused dissentions among the coounisaiooers 
in Paris, and distractions in America. But his life has been finaud, 
and his character is that of a plodding, plotting, cringing mercenarjt 
capable of any disguise that suited his purpose. His final detae- 
tion has very happily cleared up those mistakes, and removed that 
uneasiness, which his unprincipled conduct occasioned. Every 
one now sees him in the same light; for towards (Hends or 
enemies he acted with the same deception and injustice, and his 
name, like that of Arnold^ ought now to be forgotten among n&i 
As this is the first time that I have mentioned him since my reliii» 
from France, it is my intention that it shall be the last From 
this digression, which for several reasons I thought necessBiy to' 
give, I now proceed to the purport of my address. 

I consider the war of America against Britain as the country's 
war, the public's war, or the war of the people in their own behalf, 
for the security of their natural rights, and the protection of iheir 
own property. It is not the war of congress, the war of the 
assemblies, or the war of government in any line whatever. The 
country first, by a mutual compact, resolved to defend their rights 
and maintain their independence, at the hazard of their Uwm om( 
fortunes^ they elected their representatives, by whom they appoint- 
ed their members of congress, and said, act you for «s, and we vitt 
support you. This is the true ground and principle of the war on 
the part of America, and, consequently, there remains nothing to 
do, but for every one to fulfil his obligation. - 



♦ Mr. William Marshall, of this city, formerly a pilot, who had 
•I aea and carried to England, and got from tkence to France, bronght over 
letters from Mr. Deane to America, one of which was directed to ** Biibert . 
Morris, Esq." Mrv Morris sent it unopened to congress, and advised Mc 
BiarshaU to ddiver the others there, which he did. The letters were of the 
same purport with thoM which have been already poblished ooder ths r 
•rS. DssiM^ to whieh they had fiequsnt I ' 
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It WM next to hnpossible that a new country, engaged in a new 
undertaking, could set oiTsjstematically right at first. She saw not 
Uie extent of the struggle that she was involred in, neither could 
sIm EToid the beginning. She supposed eyery step that she took, 
and every resolution which she formed, would bring her enemy tO 
reason and close the contest. Those failing, she was forced into 
new measures ; and these, like the former, being fitted to her 
ezpoetatioos, and failing in their turn, led her continually unfHro- 
nded, and without system. The enemy, likewise, was induced tO 
prosecute the war, from tiie temporary expedients we adopted for 
carrying it on. We were continually expecting to see their credit 
exhausted, and they were looking to see our currency fail ; and 
tfana, between their watching us, and we them, the hopes of bodi 
have been deceived, and the childishness of the expectation hai 
■enred to increase ihe expense. 

Tet who, through this wilderness of error, has been to blame t 
Whefe iM the man who can say the ftiult, in part, has not been hn t 
They were the natural, unavoidable errors of the day. They 
were ike errors of a whole country, which nothing but experience 
could detect and time remove. Neither could the circumstancee 
of AnMrba admit of system, till either the paper currency wae 
fixed or laid aside. No calculation of a finance could be made 
on a medium failing without reason, and fluctuating without rule. 

But there is one error which might have been prevented 
and was not ; and as it is not my custom to flatter, but to serve 
mankind, I will speak it freely. It certainly was the duty of 
every assembly on the continent to have known, at all times, 
what was the condition of its treasury, and to have ascertained at 
every period of depreciation, how much the real worth of the taxes 
fell short of their nominal value. This knowledge, which might 
have been easily gained, in the time of it, would have enabled 
them to have kept their constituents well informed, and this is one 
of the greatest duties of representation. They ought to have 
studied and calculated the expenses of the war, the quota of each 
state, and the consequent proportion that would fall on each man's 
property for his defence ; and this must easily have shown to 
them« that a tax of one hundred pounds could not be paid by a 
bushel of apples or an hundred of flour, which was o(\en the case 
two or fhree years ago. But mstead of this, which would hare 
plain and upri^t dealing, the little line of temporary popo* 
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laiity, the feather of an hour^s duratioOf was too much paivuid ; 
and in this involved condition of things, every state, for Uie want 
of a little thinking, or a little information, supposed thai it sup- 
ported the whole expenses of the war, when in fact it fell, by the 
time the tax was levied and collected, above three-fourths shoit of 
its own quota. 

Impressed with a sense of the danger to which the country was 
exposed by this lax method of doing business, and the prevaiyaf 
errors of the day, I published, last October was a twelvemoo^ 
the Crisis No. X., on the revenues of America, and the yeariy 
expense of carrying on the war. My estimation of the latter, 
together with the civil list of congress, and the civil list of tlw 
several states, was two million pounds sterling, which is veqr 
nearly nine millions of dollars. 

Since that time, congress have gone into a calculatioii, mni 
htLve estimated the expenses of the war department and the civil 
list of congress (exclusive of the civil list of the several goven^ 
meats) at eight millions of dollars ; and as the remainiiig miyiQii 
will be fully sufficient for the civil list of the several states, the 
two calculations are exceedingly near each other. 

The sum of eight millions of dollars they have called upoii the 
states to furnish, and their quotas are as follows, iMch I dnB 
preface with the resolution itself. 

<* By the United States in congress assembled* 

October 80, 1781. 

^* Resolvedy That the respective states be called upon to fumiili 
the treasury of the United States with their quotas of eight millioiis 
of dollars, for the war department and civil list for ihe ensuing 
year, to be paid quarterly, in equal proportions, the first paymelkt 
to be made on the first day of April next 

*^ Resolvedy That a committee consisting of a member firom 
^each state, be appointed to apportion to the several states tlw 
quota of the above sura. 

<« November 2d. The committee appointed to aacertain die 
proportions of the several states of the monies to be raised for 
the expenses of the ensuing year, report the following 
tions: 
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•* That the sum of ei|^ millioiia of doUara, as required to be 
nieed by the resolutions of the dOth of October lasti be paid bf 
the states in the following proportion : 

New-Hampihire | 373,596 

If aamchuMtU 1,307,596 

Rhodeliland 916,684 

Connecticut 747,196 

New-Yoik 373,596 

Newsleney 465,679 

Penntylyania 1,190,794 

Dehwue 119,665 

Ma7land 933,996 

Virginia 1,307,594 

North Ciroliiia 683,677 

South CaroUna 373,598 

Goorgia 94,905 

68,000,000 

^^Rewhed^That it be recommended to the several staleSv le 
«ay taxes for raising their quotas of money for the United Stateii 
separate from those laid for their own particular use.'' 

On these resolutions I shall ofibr several remarks. 

Ist, On the sum itself, and the ability of the country. 

2df On the scTeral quotas, and the nature of a union. 
And» 

3d, On the manner of collection and expenditure. 

Ist, On the sum itself, and the ability of the country. As I 
know my own calculation is as low as possible, and as tiie sum 
called for by congress, according to their calculation, agrees very 
nearly therewith, I am sensible it cannot possibly be lower. 
Neither can it be done for that, unless there is ready money to go 
to market with ; and even in that case, it is only by the utmoel 
management and economy that it can be made to do. 

By the accounts which were laid before the British parliament 
lastspring, it appeared that the charge of only subsisting^ that is, 
feeding their army in America, cost annually four million pounds 
eierling, which is very nearly eighteen millions of dollars. V&m 
if, for eight millions, we can feed, clothe, arm, provide fori aad 
pay an army sufficient for our defence, the very comparisos 
shows that the money must be well laid out 

It may be of some use, either in debate or conversation, to 
attend to the progress of the expenses of an army, because it wil 
enable us to see on what part any deficiency will 6IL 

▼oil. I. n 
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The first thing is, to feed them and provide for tfie siek. 

Second, to clothe them. 

Third, to arm and furnish them. 

Fourth, to provide means for removing them from place t9 
place. And, 

Fidh, to pay them. 

The first and second are absolutely necessary to them as mea. 
The third and fourth are equally as necessary to them as an army. 
And the fif\h is their just due. Now if the sum which shall be 
raised should fall short, either by the several acts of the states for 
raising it, or by the manner of collecting it, the deficiency will faU 
on the fiflh head, the soldiers' pay, which would be defrauding 
them, and eternally disgracing ourselves. It would be a blot on 
the 'Councils, the country, and the revolution of America, and a 
man would hereafter be ashamed to own that he had any K^n d 
in it 

But if the deficiency should be still shorter, it would next fall .ob 
the fourth head, the meatu of rmaaving the army from place io 
place ; and, in this case, the army must either stand still where it 
can be of no use, or seize on horses, carts, wagons, or any means 
of transportation which it can lay hold of; and in this instance 
the countr)' suffers. In short, every attempt to do a thing for less 
than it can be done for, is sure to become at last both a loss and 
a dishonor. 

But the couutry cannot bear it, say some. This has been the 
most expensive doctrine that ever was held out, and cost America 
millions of money for nothing. Can the country bear to be over- 
nm, ravaged, and ruined by an enemy I This will immediately 
follow where defence is wanting, and defence will evef be wanting 
where sufficient revenues are not provided. But this is only one 
part of the folly. The second is, that when the danger comea, 
invited in part by our not preparing against it, we have been 
oUtged, in a number of instances, to expend double the sums to 
do that which at first might have been done for half the money. 
But this is not all. A third mischief has been, that grain of all 
sorts, flour, beef, fodder, horses, carts, wagons, or whatever- was 
•beoliitely or immediately wanted, have been taken without pay. 
Now, I ask, why was all this done, but from that extremely weak 
and expensive doctrme, thai the country cofdd not bear HI Tka^ 
is, that she could not bear, in the first instance, thai which wouM 
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kftTe saved l^er twice as much at last ; or, in proverbial language^ 
that she could not bear to pay a penny to save a pound ; the con- 
sequence of which has been, that she has paid a pound for a 
penny. Why are there so many unpaid certificates in almoet 
every man's hands, but from the parsimony of not providing suffi- 
cient revenues ? Besides, the doctrine contradicts itself; because, 
if the whole country cannot bear it, how is it possible that a pari 
should t And yet this has been the case : for those things have 
been had ; and they must be had ; but the misfortune is, that they 
have been obtained in a very unequal manner, and upon expensive 
credit, whereas, with ready money, they might have been purchased 
for half the price, and nobody distressed. 

But there is cmother thought which ought to strike us, which if. 
How is the army to bear the want of food, clothing and other 
necessaries ? The man who is at home^ can turn himself a thou* 
•and ways, and find as many means of ease, convenience or 
relief: bat a soldier's life admits of none of those : their wants 
eaimot be supplied from themselves : for an army, though it is the 
defeBce of a state, is at the same time the child of a country, or 
must be provided for in every thing. ^ 

And lastly. The doctrine is false. There are not three millions 
of people in any part of the universe, who hve so well, or have 
such a (nnd of ability as in America. The income of a commoii 
laborer, who is industrious, is equal to that of the generality of 
tradesmen in England. In the mercantile line, I have not heard 
of one who could be said to be a bankrupt since the war began, 
and in England they have been without number. In America 
almost every farmer lives on his own lands, and in England not 
one tn a hundred does. In short, it seems as if the poverty of thaC 
country had made them furious, and they were determined to risk 
all to recover all. 

Tet, notwithstanding those advantages on the part of America, 
true it is, that had it not been for the operation of taxes for our 
necessary defence, we had sunk into a state of sloth and poverty : 
for there was more wealth lost by neglecting to till the earth in the 
years 1776, ^77, and ^78, than the quota of taxes amounts to* 
Th^ which is lost by neglect of this kind, is lost for ever : whereas 
diat which is paid, and continues in the country, returns to no 
again ; and at the same time that it provides us with defence, k 
operates not only as a spur, but as a premium to our industry. 
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I aMl BOW proceed to the eeeond head* vix. m ike $eterml 
fvetetv ihmI the tuUvre of a umon. 

There was a time when America had no other hood of onion, 
then that of common interest and affection. The whole countiy 
iew to the reKef of Boston, and, making her canse their own, par- 
ticipated in her cares and administered to her wants. The fate 
of war, since that day, has carried the calamity in a ten-fold pro- 
portion to the southward ; but in the mean time the union has been 
strengthened by a legal compact of the states, jointly and seyeraUy 
ratified, and that which before was choice, or the duty of affection, 
m now likewise the duty of legal obligation. 

The uniojd of America is the foundation-stone of her indepen* 
denoe ; the rock on which it is built ; and is something so sacred 
'tA her constitution, that we ought to watch every word we speak, 
ttnd OTory thought we think, that we injure it not, even by mistake. 
When a muhitude, extended, or rather scattered, over a continent 
m Hat manner we were, mutually agree to form one common 
eeotie whereon the whole shall move, to accompUsh a particular 
purpose, all parts must act together and alike, or act not at all, 
and a stoppage in any one is a stoppage of the whole, at least for 
a tine. 

Thus the several states have sent representatives to assemUe 
together in congress, and they have empowered that body, iHiieh 
thus becomes their centre, and are no other than themselves in 
representation, to conduct and manage the war, while their con- 
stituents at home attend to the domestic cares of the coimtiy 
dieir internal legl^tion, their farms, professions or employments : 
for it is only by reducing complicated things to method and or* 
deriy connexion that they can be understood wiA advantage, or 
porsned with success. Congress, by virtue of this delegation, 
estimates the expense, and apportions it out to the several parts 
of the empire according to their several abilities ; and here the 
d^Mite must end, because each state has already had its voice, 
and the matter has undergone its whole portion of argument, and 
can no more be altered by any particular state, than a law of any 
state, after it has passed, can be altered by any individual. For 
with respect to those things which immediately concern the union, 
and for which the union was purposely established, and is intended 
la secure, each state is to the United States what each individud 
btadM state he fives in. And it is on dus grand point, tU^ 
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a or g ment upon one centre, that our existence ai a nation, our 
t app i nea a as a people, and our safety as individuals, depend. 

Il oiaj happen that some state or other may be somewhat over 
or voder rated, but this cannot be much. The experience which 
las been had upon the matter, has nearly ascertained their several 
ahifities. But even in this case, it can only admit of an appeal to 
Ae fTnited States, but cannot authorise any state to make the 
akeration itself, any more than our internal government can admit 
aa individual to do so in the case of an act of assembly ; for if 
Otte state can do it, then may another do the same, and the instant 
Ais is done the whole is undone. 

Neither is it supposable that any single state can be a judge ol 
aO die comparative reasons which may influence the collective 
body in arranging the quotas of the continent The circumstan- 
ces of tfie several stales are frequently varying, occasioned by the 
accidents of war and commerce, and it will often fall upon some 
to lielp odiers, rather beyond what their exact proportion at 
another time might be ; but even this assistance is as naturally 
and politically included m the idea of a union, as that of any par- 
ticolar assigned proportion ; because we know not whose turn it 
taaj be next to want assistance, for which reason that state is the 
wisest which sets the best example. 

Though in matters of bounden duty and reciprocal afiection, it 
is rather a degeneracy from the honesty and ardour of the heart to 
admit any thing selfish to partake in the government of our con- 
duct, yet in cases where our duty, our aflections, and our interest 
an coincide, it may be of some use to observe their union. The 
If nited States will become heir to an extensive quantity of vacant 
hnd, and their several titles to shares and quotas thereof, will 
naturally be adjusted according to their relative quotas, during the 
war, exclusive of that inability which may unfortunately arise to 
any state by the enemy's holding possession of a part ; but as 
diis b a cold matter of interest, I pass it by, and proceed to mj 
third bead, viz. 
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ON THE MANNER OF COLLECTION AND EXPENDITITBE, 

It hath been our error, as well as our misfortune, to blend the 
iffiiirs of each state, especially in money matters, with those of 
the United States ; whereas it is our ease, convenience and 
interest, to keep thetn separate. The expenses of the United 
States for carrying on the war, and the expenses of each state for 
its own domestic government, are distinct things, and to involve 
diem is a source of perplexity and a cloak for fraud. I love 
method, because 1 see and am convinced of its beauty and advan • 
tage. It is that which makes all business easy and understood, 
and without which, every thing becomes embarrassed and difficult 

There are certain powers which the people of each state have 
delegated to their legislative and executive bodies, and there are 
other powers which the people of every state have delegated to 
congress,, among which is that of conducting the war, and, conse- 
-quently, of managing the expenses attending it ; for how else can 
that be managed, which concerns every state, but by a delegation 
from each 1 When a state has furnished its quota, it has an un- 
doubted right to know how it has been applied, and it is a^ much 
the duty of congress to inform the state of the one, as it is the 
^uty of the state to provide the other. 

In the resolution of congress already recited, it is recommended 
to the several states to lay taxes for raising their qttotas of money 
for the United States, separate from those laid for their own par 
ticular use. 

This is a most necessary point to be observed, and the distinc 
tion should follow all the way through. They should be levied, 
paid and collected, separately, and kept separate in every instance. 
Neither have the civil officers of any state, or the government of 
that state, the least right to touch that money which the people pay 
for the support of their army and the war, any more than congress 
has to touch that which each state raises for its own use. 

This distinction will naturally be followed by another. It will 
occasion every state to examine nicely into the expenses of its 
civil list, and to regulate, reduce, and bring it into better order 
than it has hitherto been ; because the money lor that purpose 
must be raised apart, and accounted for to the public separately. 
But while the monies of both were blended, the necessary nicety 
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iNtf not observed, and the poor soldier, who ought to have been 
ibb first, was the last who was thought of. 

Another convenience will be, that the people, by paying the 
luceB separately, will know what they are for ; and will likewise 
know that those which are for the defence of the country will cease 
with the war, or soon af\er. For although, as I have before ob- 
•e^vedt the war is their own, and for the support of their own 
rights and the protection of their own property, yet they have tiie 
laoie right to know, that they have to pay, and it is the want of 
not knowing that is oHen the cause of dissatisfaction. 

This regulation of keeping the taxes separate has given rise to 
A vegiilation in the office of finance, by which it is directed, 

** That the receivers shall, at the end of every month, make out 
an exact account of the monies received by them respectively, 
during such month, specifying therein the names of the persons 
from whom the same shall have been received, the dates and the 
sums ; which account they shall respectively cause to be pub- 
liihed in one of the newspapers of the state ; to the end that every 
citizen may know how much of the monies collected from him, in 
taxeSt &■ transmitted to the treasury of the United States for the 
support of the war ; and also, that it may be known wliat monies 
have been at the order of the superintendant of finance. It 
being proper and necessary, that, in a free country, the people 
should be as fully informed of the administration of their afikirs 
as the nature of things will admit." 

It is an agreeable thing to see a spirit of order and economy 
taking place, after such a series of errors and difficulties. A 
government or an administration, who means and acts honestly, 
has nothing to fear, and consequently has nothing to conceal ; 
and it would be of use if a monthly or quarterly account was to 
be published, as well of the expenditures as of the receipts. Eight 
millions of dollars must be husbanded with an exceeding deal of 
care to make it do, and, therefore, as the management must be 
reputable, the publication would be serviceable. 

1 have heard of petitions which have been presented to the as- 
sembly of this state (and probably the same may have happened in 
other states) praying to have the taxes lowered. Now the only 
way to keep taxes low is, for the United States to have ready 
money to go to market with : and though the taxes to be raised 
for the present year will fall heavy, and tliere will naturaUy be 
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I difficultj b pajing them, jet the diflicultj, in proportkm w§ 
money spreads about the country, will every day grow lass, and 
in the end we shall save some millions of dollars by it TT e see 
wImU a bitter, revengeful enemy we have to deal witht and any 
eiqiense is cheap compared to their ro«uuless paw. We have 
■een the unfortunate Carolineans hunted like partridges on the 
mountains, and it is only by providing means for our defence, that 
we shall be kept from the same condition. When we think or 
talk about taxes, we oug^ to lecollect that we lie down in peace 
and sleep in safety ; that we can follow our farms or stores or 
other occupations, in prosperous tranquillity ; and that these ines 
timable blessings are procured to us by the taxes thaiwe pay 
la this view, our taxes are properly our insurance money ; Ibey 
are what we pay to be made safe, and, in strict policy,are the heal 
money we oan lay out 

It was my intention to offer some remarks on the imposi low of 
five per cent recommended by congress, and to be establidied^aa a 
fiudfor the payment of the loan-office certificates, and other dsto 
of the United States ; but I have abready extended my pieoe be* 
jond my intention. And as this fund will make our system of 
finance complete, and la strictly just, and consequently requires 
nothing but honesty to do it, there needs but little to be said 
upon it. 

COMMON SENSE. 
Philadelphia, March 5, 1782. 
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ON THE PBESENT STATE OF NEWS, 

Smcs die arrival of two, if not three packets, in quick sueeeSB 
moB, el New^Tork, from England, a variety of unconnected nim 
ku circniatad through the country, and afforded as great a variiBfy 
efspecalalion. 

That something is the matter in the cabinet and councils of our 
enemies, on the other side of the water, is certain — that (hoy \ukj% 
run HieSr length of madness, and are under the Qeoessity of 
chaiigiiig their measures may easily be seen into t but to whal 
diis change of measures may amount, or how far it may corres* 
pond with our interest, happiness and duty, is yet uncertain ; and 
from what we have hitherto experienced, we have too much ressoa 
to suspect them in every thing. 

I do not address this publication so much to the people of 
America as to the British ministry, whoever they may be, for if it 
IS their intention to promote any kind of negotiation, it is proper 
they should know- beforehand, that the United States have as 
much honor as bravery ; and that they are no more to be seduced 
from their alliance ; that their line of politics is formed and HOI 
dependant, like that of their enemy, on chance and accidentt 

On our port, in order to know, at any time, what the British 
government will do, we have only to find out what they ought not 
to do, and this last will be their conduct. Forever cbangiiH^ '^ 
forever wrong ; too distant from America to improve in circuuiv 
stances, and too unwise to forsee them ; scheming without pv^l* 
eq>le, and e](eciiting without probability, their iriiolo lint sff 

▼oi^l* SO 
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nMumgement has hitherto heen blunder and baseness. Everr 
campaign has added to their loss, and every year to their disgracn ; 
till unable to go on, and ashamed to go back, their politics !»▼• 
come to a halt, and all their fine prospects to a halter. 

Could our affections forgive, or humanity forsret the wounds 
of an injured country — we might, under the influence of a momen- 
tary oblivion, stand still and laugh. Bui they are engraven when 
no amusement can conceal them, and of a kind for which there is 
no recompense. Can ye restore to us the beloved dead ? Cao 
ye say to the grave, give up the murdered ? Can ye obliterate 
from our memories those who are no more ? Think not then to 
tamper with our feelings by insidious contrivance, nor sufibcals 
our humanity by seducing us to dishonor. 

In March 1780, 1 published part of the Crisis, No. YIIT., in 
the newspapers, but did not conclude it in the following papers, 
and the remainder has lain by me till the present day. 

There appeared about that time some disposition in the Britiflb 
cabinet to cease the further prosecution of the war^ and as I had 
formed my opinion that whenever such a design should take 
place, it would be accompanied with a dishonorable propodtioo 
to America, respecting France, I had suppressed the remainder 
of that number, not to expose the baseness of any such proposi- 
tion. But the arrival of the next news from England, declared 
her determination to go on with the war, and consequently as the 
political object I had then in view was not become a subject, it 
was unnecessary in me to bring it forward, which is the reason it 
was never published. 

The matter which I allude to in the unpublished part, I shall 
now make a quotation of, and apply it as the more enlarged state 
of things, at this day, shall make convenient or necessary. 

It was as follows : 

'* By the speeches which have appeared from the British par- 
liament, it is easy to perceive to what impolitic and imprudent 
excesses their passions and prejudices have, in every instance, 
carried them during the present war. Provoked at the upright and 
honorable treaty between America and France, they imagined 
that nothing more was necessary to be done to prevent its final 
ratification, than to promise, through the agency of their commis- 
Bioners (CarUsle, Eden, and Johnston) a repeal of their once 
olbosive acts of parliament The canity of this conceit, was as 
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wipttrdomble ts tlie experiment was impolitic And eo coonno* 
•d mm I of their wrong ideas of America, that I diall not wondeTf 
'df in dmr last stage of political phrenzy, they propose to her to 
hnmk her alliance with France, and enter into one with them. 
Sttdb A proposition, should it ever be made, and it has been al 
rettdy more than once hinted at in parliament, would discoTsr 
woA a disposition to perfidiousness, and such disregard of honoi 
and morals, as would add the finishing vice to national comi^ 
tioo. — I do not mention this to put America on the watch, but to 
pot England on her guard, that she do not, in the looseness of 
her heart, envelope in disgrace every fragment of reputaticMH.''— - 
Thus fiur the quotation. 

By the complexion of some part of the news which has trans* 
pired through the New-Tork papers, it seems probable that this 
innidious era in the British politics is beginning to make its ap* 
pearance. I wish it may not ; for that which b a disgrace to 
homaa nature, throws something of a shade over all the huroaa 
character, and each individual feeb hb share of the wound that ie 
given to the whole. 

- The policy of Britain has ever been to divide America in some 
way or other. In the beginning of the dbpute, she practised 
every art to prevent or destroy the union of the states, well knovi^ 
ing that could she once get them to stand singly, she could con* 
quer them unconditionally. Failing in this project in America, 
she renewed it in Europe ; and, afler the alliance had taken place, 
she made secret offers to France to induce her to give up Ameri« 
ca ; and what is still more extraordinary, she at the same time 
made propositions to Dr. Franklin, then in Paris, the very court 
to which she was secretly applying, to draw off America fixMB 
France. But thb is not all. 

On the I4th of September* 1778, the British court, through 
their secretary, lord Weymouth, made application to the marquie 
d'Almadovar, the Spanish ambassador at London, to *' ask the 
mediaHonj*^ for these were the words, of the court of Spain, for 
the purpose of negocbting a peace with France, leaving Amerl* 
ca (as I shdl hereafter shew) out of the question. Spain readily 
offered her mediation, and likewbe the city of Madrid as the 
place of conference, but withal, proposed, that the United States 
of America should be invited to the treaty, and considered as m* 
depsndent during the time the business was nego^tinf. Bui 
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Wii wn^ lioi the Wew of En^and. She #aiMfi^ to drtvyfUM 
IPmii t6e iirair, that she might ufiintemiptledty {Mtitr out' all Imr foire 
iDd fui^ upon AtAi&Acai ; attd being disa)^poiiit«d in this plan; aa 
tMI throu^ the open And gen«l>ou8 cdi^dtadt 6f Spun, » the 
^terminadfon of France^ ^be r^fbbed ite i)AedflAlibir frhkh shiB bad 
Mncited. 

I ahatl now g|ire some extracflB f^oni l!he Jnistlfytn^niemoria] of 
fte Spanish court, in Which she ha^ set the ^oh'dnct iind character 
of Britain, with fesp^ct to America, ih H cleaV AnM striking point 
CKf light 

The memorial, speaking of th^ ^fusal tfC the British court to 
meet in conference, with commissioners froin the Uinted States, 
lirho were to be considered as independent diiriAg the time of tht) 
(Conference, saj^s^ 

*' It is a thing very e^dtraordinar^ and ^ven ridicidous, tiiat the 
eourt of London, who treats the colonies as independent, not 
only in acting, but of rights duVing the #ar, should huve a repug- 
titt*nce to treat tbeih as such only in acting ddring h truce, or ans^ 
pension of hostilities. The convention of Sarato^ ; the reputing 
general Burgoyne as a lawful prisoherv in birder to ^u^nd his 
trial ; the eitchange and libertttioti of other prisoners made f1r6m 
Old colonies ; the having named corhmissionefs to go ind suppli- 
cate the Americans, at their own doors, request pfeace of them, 
lind treat with theih an^ the congress : and, finally, by k thousand 
other acts of this sort, authorized by the court of London, which 
have been, and are true signs of the acknowledgmetit of their in- 
dependence. 

*' In aggravation of all the foregoing, at the s&me time the 
British cabinet answered the king of Spain in the terms already 
mentioned, they were insinuating themselves at the court of France 
by means of secret emissaries, and making very great offer* io 
her, to abandon the colonies and make peace with England. 
But there is yet more ; for at this same time the English minis- 
try were treating, by means of another certain emissary, with Dr. 
Franklin, minister plenipotentiary from the colonies, residing at 
l^aris, to whom they made various proposals to disunite them 
from France, and accommodate matters with England. 

" From what has been observed, it evidently follows, that the 
whole of the British politics was, to disunite the two courts ol 
Fiuis and Madrid, by means of the suggestiona and oflhra which 
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An •epanitely made to thera ; and also to separate the coloniee 
ttoin their treaties and eiq;ageroents entered into with France^ 
tod ioduce them to arm against the house of Bourhon, or more pra^ 
kmbhf io &pfvu them when they foHnd, from breaking their en- 
g&gtmmUt^ tka$ they- stood alone and vfiihotU protection. 

** This, therefore, is the n^t Uiey laid for the Americaa states ; 
that is to sajTy ta tempt them with flattering and very magnificent 
promises to come to an accommodation with them, exclusive of 
toy intervention of Spain or Frajfice, that the Britisii ministry 
might always remain the arbiters of the fate of the colonies. 

•• But tile CadioHc king (the king of Spadn) faithful en the one 
part of the engagements which bind him to the Most Christian 
king (the king of France) his nephew ; just and upright on the 
other, to bis own subjects, whom he ought to protect and guard 
agafliflt so many insults ; am) i^nally, full of humanity and com- 
paaaioa for tbe Americans and other individuals who siifler in the 
present war ; he is determined to pursue and prosectite it, and to 
make aH the efforts in his power, until he can obtain a soKd and 
pefmanent peace, with full and satisfactory securities that it shall 
be obseryed." 

Thos far tbe memorial ; a translation of which into EngKsh, 
ttMiy be seen in full, under the head of State Papers, in the Annnnl 
Register, for 1779, p. 367. 

The extracts I have here given, serve to show the varioii 
endeavors and contrivances of the enemy, to draw France from 
her connexion with America, and to prevail on her to make it 
separate peace with England, leaving America totally out of the 
question, and at the mercy of a merciless, unprincipled enemy 
The opinion, likewise, which Spain has formed of the Fritiff 
cabinet character, for meanness and perfidiousness, i< so exactly 
the opinion of America, respecting it, that the memorial, in this 
instance, contains our own statements and language ; for people 
uo>vever remote, who think alike, will unavoidably speak alike. 

Thus we see the insidious use which Britain endeavoured to 
make of the propositions of peace under the mediation of Spain. 
I shall now proceed to the second proposition under the mediation 
of the emperor of Germany and the empress of Russia ; the 
general outline of which was, that a congress of the several 
powera at war, should meet at Vienna, in 1781, to settle prelimi- 
naries of peace. 
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Filled with theae high ideas, nodiing could be more madlea 
towards America than the language of the Britidi conrt on the 
proposed mediation. A peace with France and Spain she anxi 
orisly solicited ; but America^ as before, was to be left to he 
mercy, neither would she hear any proposition for admitting an 
Hgent from the United States into the congress of Vienna. 

On the other hand, France, with an open, noble, and manh 
determination, and the fidelity of a good ally, would hear no 
proposition for a separate peace, nor even meet in congress 
at Vienna, without an agent from America : and likewise that the 
independent character of the United States, represented by the 
n^ent, should be fully and unequivocally defined and settled before 
Any conference should be entered on. The reasoning of the 
court of France on the several propositions of the two imperia. 
courts, which relate to us, is rather in the style of an American 
than an ally, and she advocated the cause of America as if sne 
had been America herself. — Thus the second mediation, like the 
first, proved inefiTectuaL 



. '.9vt iiiioe that time, a reverse of fortune has orertaken the 
Britiflh anna, and all their high expectations are dashed to the 
|K»iiiid« The noble exertions to the southward under general 
Gfeeiie; the successful operations of the allied arms in the 
Gheaapeake ; the loss of most of their islands in the West-Indies, 
aqdl Hinorca in the Mediterranean ; the persevering spirit of Spain 
apuoat Gibraltar ; the expected capture of Jamaica ; the failure 
of owking a. separate peace with Holland, and the expense of an 
hundred millions sterling, by which all these fine losses were 
oiiCaiiied, have read them a loud lesson of disgracefbl misfortune, 
and necessitj has called on them to change their ground. 

In this situation of confusion and despair, their present councils 
have no fixed character. It is now the hurricane months of Bri- 
tiah politics* Every day seems to have a storm of its own, and 
they Are acoddiog under the bare poles of hope. Beaten, but 
not humUe ; condemned, but not penitent ; they act like men 
tmnbling al fate and catching at a straw. Trom this convubuon. 
in the entafla of their politics, it is more than probable, that the 
aMNiotain groaning in labor, will bring forth a mouse, as to its size, 
and a monater in its make. They will try on America the same 
maidkNM arts they tried on France and Spain. 

We aometimes experience sensations to which language is not 
aquaL The conception is too bulky to be bom alive, and in the 
torture of thinking, we stand dumb. Our feelings, imprisoned by 
their magnitude, find no way out — and, in the struggle of exprcs- 
sioQ, every finger tries to be a tongue. The machinery of the 
bodty aeems too little for the mind, and we look about for helps to 
show our thou^its by. Such must be the sensation of America, 
whenever Britain, teeming with corruption, shall propose to her 
to aacrifice her faith. 

Bat, exclusive of the wickedness, there is a personal ofience 
eontained in every such attempt. It is calhng us viliians : for no 
man aaka another to act the villian unless he believes him inclined 
to be one. No man attempts to seduce a truly honest woman. 
It ia the supposed looseness of her mind that starts the thoughts 
of seduction, and he who ofiers it calls her a prostitute. Our 
piide ia always hurt by the same propositions which ofiend our 
prineq>!ea ; for idien we are shocked at the crime we are wound" 
ed by the 8uq>icion of our compliance. 
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CouMI eoBvef a Aoa^ tiirt miglit Mrve-toTCgubto teptik 
Be mindy I irould not make the nMoat of the •lliaaea'dw baaia 
aif defaading it All the worid are HioTed by iateraatt aad it 
affords them aothmg to boast eC But^I would go « atap ] 
and defend it on the fioimd of hoBonr and priootple. ^Mt < 
public aflbirs haTe flourished under the idliaiioe-»that if y 
\j made, and has been noblj executed--that by Its i 
are enabled to presenre oiir country from conqnnatjaad aspal 
tfiosewbo soug^ our deatruetion — that it is our traa lateieal to 
anintain it unimpaired, and that while we do ao no eaamy eas 
conquer us, are mattera which experience baa taught na, aad Ito 
common good of ourselves, abstracted from piinciidea of fldlh and 
honor, would lead us to maintun the connexion* 

But over and above the mere letter of the alliance, w« b«f« 
been nobly and generously treated, and have had AeaaaMtra* 
spect and attention paid to us, as if we had been ah oM eatablirii» 
ed countiy. To oblige and be obliged is lair work among man* 
kind, and we want an opportunify of ahowing to the woild'&at im 
are a people sensible of kindness and worthy of oonfldenea* 
Character is to us, in our present drcumstancea, of more inqpoiw 
tnnce than interest We are a young nation, just stepping upon 
the stage of public life, and the eye of the world is upon us to see 
how we act We have an enemy who is watching io destroy our 
reputation, and who will go any length to gain some evidence 
against us, that may serve to render our conduct suspected, and 
otir character odious ; because, could she accomplish this, wicked 
?. it is, the world would withdraw from us, as from a people not 
to he trusted, and our task would then become difficult 

There is nothing which sets the character of a nation in a higher 
or lower light with others, than the faithfully fulfilling, or perfi* 
didusly breaking of treaties. They are things not to be tamper* 
ed with : and should Britain, which seems very probable, propose 
to reduce America into such an act of baseness, it would merit 
from her some mark of unusual detestation. It is one of those 
extraordinary instances in which we ought not to be contented 
with the bare negative of congress, because it is an affit>nt on the 
multitude .t£< well as on the government It goes on the supposi- 
tion ^hat the public are not honest men, and that they may be 
managed by contrivance, though they cannot be oonqtierad by 
arms* But, let the world and Britain know, that we aie I 
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Ill-be bought nor sold. That our mind is great and fixed ; .our 
fnmpect clear ; and that we will support our character as firm!/ 
as our independence. 

But I will go still further ; general Conway, who made the 
llioilloa« in the British parliament, for discontinuing offemive war in 
America, is a gentleman of an amiable character. We have no 
pttsonal quarrel with him. But he feels not as we feel ; he is 
not in our situation, and that alone, without any other explanation, 
is enough. 

The British parliament suppose they have many friends in 
America, and that, when all chance of conquest is over, they will 
be able to ^w her from her alliance with France. Now, if I 
have any conception of the human heart, they will fail in this 
moip than in any thing that they have yet tried. 
' This part of the business is not a question of policy only, but of 
honor and honesty ; and the proposition will have in it something 
so visibly low and base, that their partisans, if they have any, will 
be ashamed of it Men are oflen hurt by a mean action who are 
not atartled at a wicked one, and this will be such a confession of 
inability such a declaration of servile thinking, that the scandal 
of it will ruin all their hopes. 

In shorty we. have nothing to do but to go on with vigor and 
determination. The enemy is yet in our country. ^ They hold 
New-Tork, Charieston and Savannah, and the yery being in 
those places is an offence, and a part of offensive war, and until 
they can be driven from them, or captured in them, it would 
be folly in us to listen to an idle tale. I take it for granted that 
the British ministry are sinking under the impossibility of carry- 
ing on the war. Let them then come to a fair and open peace 
with France, Spain, Holland and America, in the manner that 
she ought to do ; but until then, we can have nothing to say 
to them. 

COMMON SENSE. 
Phihddphia, May 22, 1782. 
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TO SIR GUT CABLETO^. 

It is the nature of compassion to associate with misfortune ; 
and I address this to you in behalf even of an enemy, a captain 
in the British service, now on his way to the head-quarten of the 
American army, and unfortunately doomed to death for a crime 
not his own. A sentence so extraordinary^ an execution so re- 
pugnant to every human sensation, oug^t never to be toM with- 
out the circumstances which produced it : and as the destined 
victim is yet in existence, and in your hands rest his life or death, 
I shall briefly state the case, and the melancholy consequence. 

Captain Huddy, of the Jersey militia, was attacked in a small 
fort on Tom's River, by a party of refugees in the British pay and 
service, was made prisoner, together with his company, carried to 
New-Tork and lodged in the provost of that city : about three 
weeks after which, he was taken out of the provost down to the 
water-side, put into a boat, and brought again upon the Jersey 
shore, and there, contrary to the practice of all nations but sa- 
vages, was hung up on a tree, and left hanging till found by our 
people, who took him down and buried him. 

The inhabitants of that part of the country where the murder 
was committed, sent a deputation to general Washington with a 
full and certified statement of the fact. Struck, as every human 
breast must be, with such brutish outrage, and determined both 
to punish and prevent it for the future, the general represented 
the case to general Clinton, who then commanded, and demanded 
that the refugee officer who ordered and attended the execution, 
and whose name is Lippincut, should be delivered op as a mur- 
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r ; and ia caM of reteal, tluiil the person of mmm Btitith 
oScer shoaM nuS^ in hJm stead. The demand, though not re* 
fiMed, has not been oonpiied with ; and the mehmcholy lot (not 
hj selection, hut by casting lots) has fiJlen upon captain AsgiU* 
of the guards, who, as I have already mentioBed, is on his waj 
ftooi Jjaacaster to camp* a martyr to the general wickedness of 
the cause he engaged in, and the ingratitude of those whom he 
served. 

The first reflection which arises on this black business is, what 
sort of men must Englishmen be, and what sort of order and dis* 
ciphne do they preserve in their army, when in the immediate 
place of their head-quarters, and under the eye and nose of their 
commander-iA-chief, a prisoner can be taken at pleasure from his 
confinement, and his death made a matter oi sport 

The history of the most savage Indians does not produce in- 
stances exactly of this kind. They, at least, have a formality ia 
their puniAments. With them it is the horridness of revenge, 
hut with your army it is a still greater crime, the henidness of 
diversion. 

The British generals who have succeeded each other, from the 
tme of general Gage to yourself, have all affected to speak in 
language that they have no right to. In their proclamationst 
their addresses, their letters to general Washington, and theiv 
supplications^to congress (for they deserve no other name) they 
talk of British honor, British generosity, and British clemency, as 
if those things were matters of fact ; whereas, we whose eyes are 
qien, who speak the same language with yourselves, many of 
iriiom were bom on the same spot with you, and who can no 
more be mistaken in your words than in your actions, can de- 
dare to all the world, that so far as our knowledge goes, there is 
not a more detestable character, nor a meaner or more baibarons 
enemy, than the present British one. With us, you have forfeit- 
ed all pretensions to reputation, and it is only holding you like a 
wild beast, afraid of your keepers, that you can be made manage 
able. But to return to the point in question; 

Though I can think no man innocent who has lent his hand to 
destroy the country which he did not plant, and to rum those that 
he could not enslave, yet^ abstracted from all ideas of right and 
wrong on the original question, ci^tain Asgill, in the present 
case* is not the guilty man. The villaiii and the victim are hero 
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On oor part the ease is exceeding plain ; an officer Jkot hum 
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stances of equal emeltyy but they have been rendered e qui v oca l, 
and aheltered from peiaonal detection. Here the crkneia fixed; 
and is one of thoae extraordinary cases which can neither be de- 
nied nor palliated, and to which the custom of war doea not ap 
ply ) for it neTM* could be sup^MMod that such a bnital onlnige 
would ever be committed. It is an original in the hjsloiy of 
oiviliaed barbarians, and is truly Briti^. 

On your part you are accountable to us for the persona) tafety 
of the prisoners within your walls. Here can be no mistake ; 
they can neither be spies norsuspected as such ; your security is 
not endangered, nor your operations subjected to miscarriage, by 
men immured within a dungeon. They differ in every circum- 
stance from men in the field, and leave no pretence for severity 
of punishment. But if to the dismal condition of captivity with 
you, must be added the constant apprehensions of death ; if to 
be imprisoned is so nearly to be entombed ; and, if afler all, the 
murderers are to be protected, and thereby the crime encouraged, 
wherein do you differ from Indians, either in conduct or charactert 

We can have no idea of your honor, or your justice, in any 
ihture transaction, of what nature it may be, while you shelter 
within your lines an outrageous murderer, and sacrifice in his 
stead an officer of your own. If you have no regard to us, at 
least spare the blood which it is your duty to save. Whether 
the punishment will be greater on him, who, in this case, inno- 
cently dies, or on him whom sad necessity forces to retaliate, iMf 
in dia nicety of sensation, an undecided queationt Itrsstswith 
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jroa to prevent the sufferings of both. Tou have nothing to do 
bal to give up the murderer, and the matter ends. 

But to protect him, be he who he may, is to patronise his crime, 
and to trifle it off by frivolous and unmeaning inquiries, is to pro- 
■Mte it There is no declaration you can make, nor promise 
joa can give that will obtain credit It is the man and not the 
apolfl^ that is demanded. 

Toa see yourself pressed on all sides to spare the life of your 
own officer, for die he will if you withhold justice. The murder 
of captain Huddy is an offence not to be^ borne with, and there is 
DO aeeurity which we can have, that such actions or similar ones 
■haB not be repeated, but by making the punishment fall upon 
jounelves. To destroy the last security of captivity, and to take 
the unarmed, the unresisting prisoner to private and sportive 
execution, is carrying barbarity too high for silence. The evil 
mM9i be put an end to ; and the choice of persons rests with you. 
But if your attachment to the guilty is stronger than to the inno- 
centy you invent a crime that must destroy your character, and if 
the canae of your king needs to be so supported, for ever cease, 
sirt to torture our remembrance with the wretched phrases of 
Britiah honor« British generosity, and British clemency.. 

Fiom this melancholy circumstance, learn, sir, a lesson of 
moimliQr* The refugees are men whom your predecessors have 
instructed in wickedness, the better to fit them to their master's 
purpose. To make them useful, they have made them vile, and 
the consequence of their tutored villany is now descending on 
the heads of their encouragers. They have been trained like 
hounds to the scent of blood, and cherished in every species of 
diMolute barbarity. Their ideas of right and wrong are worn 
away in the constant habitude of repeated infamy, till, like men 
practised in execution, they feel not the value of another's life. 

The task before you, though painful, is not difficult ; give up 
the murderer, and save your officer, as the first outset of a neces- 
sary reformation. 

COMMON SENSE. 
PkUad^hia^ May 31, 1782. 
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TO THE EARL OF SHELBURNE. 

Mt hOWLDi — A speech, wfakh has been printed in MTeral of tbe 
Bthiflh and New-Toi4c newspapers, as coming from jbur ioiddiipi 
in answer to one from the duke of Richmond, of tfie 10th of 
July last, contains expressions and opinions so new and singular, 
and so enveloped in mysterious reasoning, that I address this 
publication to you, for the purpose of giving them a free and 
candid examination. The speech that I allude to is in these 
words : 

** His lordship said, it had been mentioned in another place, 
that he had been guilty of inconsistency. To clear himself of 
this, he asserted that he still held the same principles in respect 
to American independence which he at first imbibed. He had 
been, and yet was of opinion, whenever the parliament of Great 
Britain acknowledges that point, the sun of £ngland*s glory is 
set forever. Such were the sentiments he possessed on a former 
day, and such the sentiments he continued to hold at this hour. 
It was the opinion of lord Chatham, as well as many other able 
statesmen. Other noble lords, however, think difierently ; and 
as the majority of the cabinet support them, he acquiesced in the 
measure, dissenting from the idea ; and the point is settled for 
bringing the matter into the full discussion of parliament, where it 
will be candidly, fairly, and impartially debated. The indepen- 
dence of America would end in tbe ruin of England ; and that a 
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peace patched up with France, would give that proud enemy tba 
means of jet trampling on this country. The sun <^ England's 
^oiy he wished not to see set forever ; he looked for a spark at 
least to be leA, which might in time light us up to a new day. 
But if independence was to be granted* if parliament deemed that 
measure prudent, he foresaw, in his own mind, that England was 
undone. He wished to God that he had been deputed to con- 
gress, that he might plead the cause of that country as well as of 
tins, and that he might exercise whatever powers he possessed as 
an orator, to save both from ruin, in a conviction to congress, 
that, if their independence was signed, their liberties were goB« 
forever. 

** Peace, his lordship added, was a desirable object, but it must 
be an honorable peace, and not an humiliating one, dictated by 
France, or insisted on by America. It was very true, that tiiis 
kingdom was not in a flourishing state, it was impoverished by 
war. But if we were not rich, it was evident that France was 
poor. If. we were straitened in our finances, the enemy were 
exhausted in their resources. This was a great empire ; it 
abounded with brave men, who were able and willing to fight in a 
common cause ; the language of humiliation should not, there- 
fore, be the language of Great Britain. His lordship said, that 
he was not afraid nor ashamed of those expressions going to 
America. There were numbers, great numbers there, who were 
of the same way of thinking, in respect to that country being de- 
pendant on this, and who, with his lordship, perceived ruin and 
independence linked together." 

Thus far the speech ; on which I remark — That his lordship 
is a total stranger to the mind and sentiments of America ; that he 
has wrapped himself up in fond delusion, that something less 
fiian independence, may, under his administration, be accepted ; 
and he wishes himself sent to congress, to prove the most extra- 
ordinary of all doctrines, which is, that independence^ the sub 
limest of all human conditions, is loss of liberty. 

In answer to which we may say, that in order to know what the 
contrary word dependance means, we have only to look back to 
tfiose years of severe humiliation, when the mildest of all petitiona 
could obtain no other notice than the haughtiest of all insults ; 
and when the base terms of unconditional submission were de- 
manded, or undistinguishable destruQtioo threatened. It ii 
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BodiiDg to US tiiat the ministiy have been dMuiged, fiir Itmf mmj 
be changed again. The guilt of a government is die eriflse of a 
W»le country; and the nation that can, though but for a momenl^ 
riwwfc and act as England has done, can never afterwards be be* 
lieved or trusted. There are cases in which it is as impossible 
to restore character to life, as it is to recover the dead. It is a 
phenix that can expire but once, and from whose ashes there is no 
resurrection. Some offences are of such a slight compoeilioii, 
diat they reach no further than the temper, aikl are created or 
eared by a thought But the sin of England has struck tte 1 
of America, and nature has not left in our power to sav we < 
foigive. 

Tour lordship wishes for an opportunity to plead before ( 
gross the cause of England and JimericOf and to sews, as yoa saj, 
to A from ruin. 

That the country, which, for more than seven yean has soug^ 
our destruction, should now cringe to solicit our proleetioB, is 
adding the wretchedness of disgrace to the miiery of di sa ppdia tp 
ment ; and if England has the least spaik of supposed honor kfk» 
diat spark must be darkened by asking, and extinguislied by re- 
ceiving, the smallest favor from America ; for the criminal whe 
owes his life to the grace and mercy of the injured, b more 
executed by the living, than he who dies. 

But a thousand pleadings, even from your lordship, can have no 
effect. Honor, interest, and every sensation of the heart, would 
plead against you. We are a people who think not as you think ; 
and ^hat is equally true, you cannot feel as we feel. The situa- 
tions of the two countries are exceedingly different Ours has 
been the seat of war ; yours has seen nothing of it The most 
wanton destruction has been committed in our sight ; the most 
insolent barbarity has been acted on our feelings. We can look 
round and see the remains of burnt and destroyed houses, once 
the fair fruit of hard industry, and now the striking monuments of 
British brutality. We walk over the dead whom we loved, in 
every part of America, and remember by whom they felL There 
is scarcely a village but brings to life some melancholy thought, 
and reminds us of what we have suffered, and of those we have 
lost by the inhumanity of Britain. A thousand images arise to 
us, which, from situation, you cannot see, and are acconqwDiod 
by as many ideas which you cannot know ; and therefore your 
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system of reasioiiing would apply to nothings and all 
' expectations die of themselves. 

Tlie question whether England shall accede to the indepen- 
dflDce of America, and which your lordship says is to undergo a 
puliamentary discussion, is so very simple, and composed of so 
ftw cases, that it scarcely needs a debate. 

It 18 the only way out of an expensive and ruinous war, which 
has no object, and without which acknowledgment there can be 
■o peace* 

But your lordship says, the stm of Greai Britain vfill set when' 
ewir 9he acknowledges the independence of America. — ^Whereas 
the metaphor would have been stnctlj^ just, to have left the sun 
wholly out of the figure, and have ascribed her not acknowledging 
it to the influence of the moon. 

But the expression, if true, is the greatest confession of dis- 
gnce dial could be made, and furnishes America with the highest 
notions of sovereign independent importance. Mr. Wedder- 
bumOf about the year 1776, made use of an idea of much the 
same kind^ — Relin^ish America !' says he — What is it 6tif to 
duif m giant to shrink spontaneously into a dwarf. 

Alasl are those people who call themselves Englishmen, of so 
little internal consequence, that when America is gone, or shuts 
her eyes upon them, their sun is set, they can shine no more, but 
grope about in obscurity, and contract into insignificant animals X 
Wsm America, then, the giant of the empire, and England oviyT^J 
her dwarf in waiting 1 Is the case so strangely altered, that those ' 
nho once thought we could not live without them, are now brought ; 
to declare that they cannot exist without us ? Will they tell to the 
worid, and that from their first minister of state, that America Is 
their all in all ; that it is by her importance only that they can live, 
and breathe, and have a being ? Will they, who long since threats 
ened to bring us to their feet, bow themselves at ours, and own 
that without us they are not a nation ? Are they become so un- 
qualified to debate on independence, that they have lost all idea of 
it themselves, and are calling to the rocks and mQvtntains of, 
America to cover their insignificance ? Or, if America isjosj^ jj^j 
it manly to sob over it like a child for its rattle, and inytt^ tha 
laughter of the world by declarations of disgrace f Surely, a 
more consistent line of conduct would be to bear it without com* 
plaint $ and to show that England, without America, can preserve 
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bJBT indepeildeiice, and ;^ siiitd>le rank widi otbar European 
powers. Tou were noV^ntented while jou had hery and to we^ 
for her now is childiak! '.'/ 

But lord Shelbume thinks something may yet be done. What 
tiiat something is, or how it is to be accomplished, is a matter in 
obscurity. By Qrnis there is no hope. The experience of neaiiy 
eight years, with the expense of an hundred million poonda ster- 
ling, and the loss of two armies, mu^ positively decide that point. 
Besides, the British have lost their interest in America with the 
disaffected. Every part of it has been tried. There is no new 
aeeiie lefl for delusion : and die thousands who have been rained 
by adhering to them, and have now to quit die Isettlements which 
fhey had acquired, and be conveyed like transports to cultivate 
the deserts of Augustine and Nova-Scotia^ has pot an end to all 
further expectations of aid. 

If you cast your eyes on the people of England, what have 
they to console themselves with for the millions expended ? Or, 
what encouragement is there left to continue dirowing good 
money af\er bad ? America can cany on the war for ten years 
longer, and all the charges of government inclade%for leas dian 
you can defray the charges of war and government for one year. 
And I, who know both countries, know well, that the people of 
America can afford to pay their share of the expense much better 
than the people of England can. Besides, it is their own estates 
and property, their own rights, liberties and government, that they 
are defending ; and were they not to do it, they would deserve to 
lose all, and none would pity them. The fault would be their own, 
and their punishment just. 

The British army in America care not how long the war lasts. 
They enjoy an easy and indolent life. They fatten on the folly 
of one country and the spoils of another ; and, between their 
plunder and their pay, may go home rich. But the case is very 
different with the laboring farmer, the working tradesman, and die 
necessitous poor in England, the sweat of whose brow goes day 
after day to feed, in prodigality and sloth, the army that is robbing 
both them and us. Removed fit)m the eye of that country that 
supports them, and distant ftx)m the government that employs 
diem, they cut and carve for themselves, and there is none to call 
them to account. 
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.'But England will ba nuned, aayt lord Shelbume, if Americaii 
{■dependent. 

Theot I BBjf i» England already rained, for America ia already 
independent : and if lord Shelbume will not allow this, he imme- * 
diately denies the fact which he infers. Beside?, to make Eng- 
land the mere creature of America, is paying too great a compli- 
OMDt lo ua, and too little to himselfl 

. But die declaration is a rhapsody of inconsistency. For to 
Miy» as lord Shelburae has numberless times said, that the war 
against America is ruinous, and yet to continue the prosecution 
of that ruinous war for the purpose of avoiding ruin, is a language 
■iuoh cannot be understood* Neither is it possible to see how 
the indepe«idence of America is to accomplish the rain of Eng- 
land after the war is over, and yet not afiect it before. America 
cannot be more independent of her, nor a greater enemy to her, 
hereafter than ahe now is ; nor can En^and derive less advan- 
tages from her than at present : why then is rain to follow in the 
.beat stale of the case, and not in the worst ? And if not in the 
worst, iriiy is it to follow at all ? 

That a nation is to be ruined by peace and commerce, and 
fimrteen or fifteen millions a-year less expenses than before, is a 
new doctrine in politics. We have heard much clamor of na- 
tioaal aavings and economy ; but surely the trae economy would 
be, to save the whole charge of a silly, foolish, and headstrong 
war ; because, compared with this, all other retrenchments are 
baubles and trifles. 

But is it possible that lord Shelburae can be serious in suppos- 
ing that the least advantage can be obtained by arms, or that any 
advantage can be equal to the expense or the danger of attempting 
iti Will not the capture of one army after another satisfy him, 
must all become prisoners 1 Must England ever be the sport of 
hope, and die victim of delusion ? Sometimes our currency was 
to fail ; another time our army was to disband : then whole pro- 
vincea were to revolt. Such a general said this and that ; an 
oUier wrote so and so ; lord Chatham was of this opinion ; and 
lord somebody else of another. To-day 20,000 Russians and 
20 Russian ships of the line were to come; to-morrow the 
empress was abused without mercy or decency. Then the 
emperor of Germany was to be bribed with a million of money, 
aadthekmg<^PraBiiawaaiodowMderftddiings. AtonetiflW 



|^^pu,Lo bflfe! and Ami it ««■, Le tetl 
pofirery and sometiiiies tlMit poweri was t6 engpige in te ww, JMl 
41 if dwwboleworid was aaniad and fooliah as Britain. :&Bd 
teiff from jear to year, has eroiy straw been oatdied M^ aai 
Sfsiy Will-with-arwisp led Hiem a new danee. 

lUs year a still newer foQy is to tdce place. Lerdl 
wahes to be seat to congress, and he thinks that i 
ha done*. 

Are not the repeated declarations of coogreM,.and ^ 
imfffy* supports, that they will not even hear any 
i^atever, until the unconditional and unequivoeal ■ 
of America is recognised ; are not, I say, 
answer enough? 

But for En^^and to reecm any dung from Amerioavswi I 
ao many insults, injuries and outrages, acted towaids us, wonlfi 
show such a spirit of meanness in her, tibat we could not but db* 
her for accepting it. And so ftr from knd ShelbiMneto 
heie to solicit it, it would be die greatest 
oqyld do them to offer it England would appear m - 
indeed, at this time of day, to ask or owe any thing to tte ] 
ef America. Has not the name of Englishman blots 
upon it, without inventing more ? Even Lucifer would scorn to 
reign in heaven by permission, and yet an Englishman can creep 
for only an entrance into America. Or, has a land of liberty so 
many charms, that to be a door-keeper in it is better than to be 
an English minister of state ? 

But what can this expected something be t Or, if obtained, 
what can it amount to, but new disgraces, contentions and quar- 
rels ? The people of America have for years accustomed them- 
selves to think and speak so freely and contemptuously of 
English authority, and the inveteracy is so deeply rooted, that a 
person invested with any authority from that country, and 
attempting to exercise it here, would have the life of a toad under 
a harrow. They would look on him as an interloper, to whom 
their compassion permitted a residence. He would be no more 
than the Mungo of a farce ; and if he disliked that, he must set 
oC It would be a station of degradation, debased by our pity, 
and despised by our pride, and would place England in a mors 
contemptible situation than any she has yet been in duriog the 
war* We have too high an opinion of ouiaelves, ever to Hank of 
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jidding^ again the least obedience to outlandish authority ; and 
for a thousand reasons, England would be the last country in the 
world to yield it to. She has been treacherous, and we know it. 
Her character is gone, and we have seen the funeral. 

Surely she loves to fish in troubled waters, and drink the cup 
of contention, or she would not now think of mingling her affairs 
widi those of America. It would be like a foolish dotard taking 
to his arms the bride that despises him, or who has placed on his 
head the ensigns of her disgust. It is kissing the hand that boxes 
his ears, and proposing to renew the exchange. The thought is 
as servile as the war is wicked, and shows the last scope of the 
drama to be as inconsistent as the first. 

As America is gone, the only act of manhood is to let her go. 
Tour lordship had no hand in the separation, and you will gain no 
honor by temporising politics. Besides, thero is something so 
exceedingly whimsical, unsteady, and even insincere in the present 
coodoct of England, that she exhibits herself in the most dis- 
honorable colors. 

On the second of August last, general Carleton and admiral 
Di^iy wrote to general Washington in these words : 

** The resolution of the house of commons, of the 27th of 
February last, has been placed in your excellency's hands, and 
intimations given at the same time that further pacific measures 
were likely to follow. Since which, until the present time, we 
have had no direct communications with England ; but a mail is 
now arrived, which brings us very important information. We 
are acquainted, sir, by authoHty, that negotiations for a general 
peace have already commenced at Paris, and that Mr. Grenville 
is invested with full powers to treat with all the parties at war, and 
is now at Paris in execution of his commission. And we are fur- 
ther^ sir, made acquainted, that his majesty ^ in order to remove any 
obsiacleM to that peace which he so ardently wishes to restore, has 
eommandsd his ministers to direct Mr. Crrenville, that the inde- 
pmidenee of the Thirteen United Provinces, should be proposed 
by him in the first instance, instead of making it a condition of a 
gtu^rai treaty.** 

Now, taking your present measures into view, and comparing 
Aem with the declaration in this letter, pray what is the word of 
your king, or his ministers, or the parliament, good for ? Must 
wi not look upon you as a confederated body of faithless, 
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t»o»rh»rtHW meat whoaa — ■uiancee are firaud, and tfaeir langiMigi 
deceit t IVhat opinioii can we possibly form of you, bat that joa 
aie a loBt, abandooedy profligate nation^ who sport even with jonr 
own character, and are to be held by nothing but the bayonet or 
the halter? 

Tp aayi alter this, that tU tun of Great Britain wiU be ui 
wkmtaoer Ae aeknawUdget the independence of America^ ifbtui 
die not doisig it is the unqoalified lie of government, can be no 
other than die language of ridicule, the jargon of inconsistcpey> 
There were thousands in America who predicted the delusion, 
imd looked upon it as a trick of treachery, to take us from our 
guard, and draw off our attention from the only system of f^ifingft, 
by which we can be called, or deserve to be called, a sovereignt 
independent people. The fraud, on your part, mi^ be worth 
attempting, but the sacrifice to obtain it is too high. 

Th^e are others who credited the assurance, because they 
thought it impossible that men who had their characters to estab- 
lish, would begin it with a lie. The prosecution of the war by 
the former ministry was savage and horrid ; since which it has 
been mean, trickish, and delusive. The one went greedily into 
the passion of revenge, the other into the subtleties of low con- . 
trivance ; till, between the crimes of both, there is scarcely lefl a 
man in America, be he whig or tory, who does not despise or de- 
test the conduct of Britain. 

The management of lord Shelburne, whatever may be his 
views, is a caution to us, and must be to the world, never to re- 
gard British assurances. A perfidy so notorious cannot be hid. 
It stands even in the public papers of New- York, with the names 
of Carleton and Digby affixed to it It is a proclamation that the 
king of England is not to be believed; that the spirit of lying is 
the governing principle of the ministry. It is holding up the char- 
acter of the house of commons to public infamy, and warning all 
men not to credit them. Such are the consequences which lord 
Shelbume's management has brought upon his country. 

AfVer the authorized declarations contained in Carleton and 
Digby's letter, you ought, from every motive of honor, policy and 
prudence, to have fuliiiled them, whatever might have been the 
event It was the least atonement that you could possibly make 
to America, and the greatest kindness you could do to yourselves : 
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for you will save millions by a general peace, and you will lose tm 
many by continuing the war. 

COMMON SENSE. 

Philadelphia, Oct. 29, 1782. 

P. S. The manuscript copy of this letter is sent your lord- 
ship, by the way of our head-quarters, to New-Tork, inclosing a 
late pamphlet of mine, addressed to the abbe Raynal, which wiQ 
serve to give your lordship some idea of the principles and senti- 
ments of America. 

as. 
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*' Thx times that tried men's souls,"* are over — and die great- 
est and completest revolution the world ever knew, g^bmoiialj 
and liappily accomplished. 

But to pass from the extremes oi danger to safety — ^finxn tte 
tumult of war to the tranquillity of peace, thou^ sweet in con- 
templation, requires a gradual composure of the senses to recem 
it Even calmness has the power of stunning, when it opens too 
instandj upon us. The long and raging hurricane that should 
cease in a moment, would leave us in a state rather of wonder 
than enjoyment ; and some moments of recollection must pass, 
before we could be capable of tasting the felicity of repose^ 
There are but few instances, in which the mind is fitted for sud- 
den transitions : it takes in its pleasures by reflection and compa- 
rison, and those must have time to act, before the relish for new 
scenes is complete. 

In the present case — the mighty magnitude of the object — the 
various uncertainties of fate it has undergone^-the numerous and 
complicated dangers we have suflered or escaped — ^the eminence 
we now stand on, and the vast prospect before us, must all con- 
spire to impress us with contemplation. 

To see it in our power to make a world happy — to teach man- 
kind the art of being so— to exhibit, on the theatre of ihe universe, 
a character hitherto unknown — and to have, as it were, a new 
creation intrusted to our hands, are honors that command reflec- 
tion, and can neither be too highly estimated, nor too gratefully 
received. 

• • •« Theae are the times that try men's souis.'» The Crisis No. L poUiabed 
Dscember, 1776. 
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In this pvjse then of recolleetion-^while the storm is ceasingp 
•lid the long agitated mind vibrating to a rest, let us look back on 
te scenes we have passed, and learn from exDerieoce what is yet 
to be done. 

Never, I saj, had a country so many openings to happiness as 
Her setting out in life, like the rising of a fair moniing« 
unclouded and promising. Her cause was good. Her prin- 
eqiles just and liberal. Her temper serene and firm. Her con- 
dnct regulated by the nicest steps, and every thing about her wore 
file' mark of honor. It is not every country (perhaps there is 
not another in the world) that can boast so fair an origin. Even 
tibe first settlement of America corresponds with the character of 
Am revc^ution. Rome, once the proud mistress of the universe, 
was originally a band of ruffians. Plunder and rapine made her 
richt and her oppression of millions made her great But Ame* 
Ilea need never be ashamed to tell her buth, nor relate the stages 
by which she rose to empire. 

The remembrance, then, of what is past, if it operates ri^btly, 
must inspke her with the most laudable of all ambition, that of 
adding to the fair fame she began with. The world has seen her 
great in adversity. Struggling, without a thought of yieldingt 
beneath accumulated difficulties. Bravely, nay proudly, encoun* 
tering distress, and rising in resolution as the storm increased. 
All this is justly due to her, for her fortitude has merited the cha- 
racter. Let, then, the world see that she can beaf prosperity : 
and that her honest virtue in time of peace, is equal to the bravest 
virtue in time of war. 

She is now descending to the scenes of quiet and domestic life. 
Not beneath the cypress shade of disappointment, but to enjoy 
in her own land, and under her own vine, the sweet of her labors, 
and the reward of her toil. — ^In this situation, may she never 
forget that a fair national reputation is of as much importance as 
independence. That it possesses a charm that wins upon the 
world, and makes even enemies civil. — That it gives a digmty 
which is often superior to power, and commands reverence wbero 
pomp and splendor fail. 

It would be a circumstance ever to be lamented and never to 
be forgotten, were a single blot, from any cause whatever, suffer- 
ed to fall on a revolution, which to the end of time must be an 
honor to the age that accomplished it : and which has contr3>uled 
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BMnre to enlighten the worid, nzA diffuse a spirit of frsedocn and 
fiherality among mankind, than any human event (if ttis may be 
called one) that ever prec€»ded it 

It is not among the least of the calamities of a long continued 
war, that it unhinges the mind from those nice sensations which 
at other times appear so amiable. The continual spectacle of 
wo blunts the finer feelings, and the necessity of bearii^ with die 
sight, renders it familiar. In like manner, are many of 'the moral 
obligations of society weakened, till the custom of acting by ne- 
eessity becomes an apology, where it is truly a ciinie. Yet let 
but a nation conceive rightly of its character, and it wfll be 
chastely just in protecting it. None Over began with a fairer than 
America, and none can be under a greater obligation to pre- 
serve it 

The debt which America has contracted, compared wi^ the 
cause she has gained, and the advantages to flow horn it, ought 
scarcely to be mentioned. She has it in her choice to do, and to 
live as happily as she pleases. The world is in her hands. She 
has no foreign power to monopolize her commerce, perplex her 
legislation, or control her prosperity. The struggle is over, which 
must one day have happened, and, perhaps, never could have 
happened at a better time.* And instead of a domineering mas 



♦ That the revolution beo:an at the exact period of time best fitted to the 
purpose, is sufficiently proved by the eventv—But the great hin^ on which 
the whole machine turned, is the Union of the Statu : and this union was 
naturally produced by the inability of any one state to support itself against 
any foreign enemy without tlie assistance of the resL 

Had the states severally been less able than they were when the war beean, 
their united strength would not have been equal to the undertaking, and they 
must in all human probability have failed. — And, on the other hand, had they 
tcverally been more able, they mi^ht not have seen, or, what is more, might 
not have felt, the necessity of uniting : and, either by attempting to stand 
alone or in small confederacies^ would have been separately conquered. 

Nowj as we cannot see a ume (and many years must pass away before it 
can arrive) when the strength of any one state, or several united, can be equal 
to the whole of the present Unitecf States, and as we have seen the extreme 
difficulty of collectively prosecuting the war to a successful issue, and pre- 
serving our national importance in the world, therefore, from the experience 
we have had, and the knowledge we have gained, we must, unless we make 
a waste of wisdom, be strongly impressed with the advantaige, as well as the 
necessity of strengthening that happy union wliich has been our salvation, 
and witnout which we should have been a ruined people. 

While I was writing this note, I cast my eye on the pamphlet. Common 
Sense, from which I shcul make an extract, as it exactly applies to the case. 
It is as follows : 

"Ihavenever met with aman, either in England or America, who hath 
not confessed it as his opinion that a separation oetween the oountries would 
take plaoe one time or other ; and there is no instance in which we have 
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lar« Aft 1m» gained «ii a%y whose exempliiry greatnesst and 
universal Hbgralitji have extorted a confession even firom.her 



With the blessings of peace, independence, and an univetsal 
«mimerce, the states, individually and collectively, will have lei- 
sum and opportunity to regulate and establish their domestic con- 
cerns, and to put it beyond the power of calumny to throw the 
least reflection on their honor. Character is much easier kept 
Ukuk recovered, and that man, if any such there be, who, from 
minister views, or littleness of soul, lends unseen his hand to in- 
jure it, contrives a wound it will never be in his power to heal. 

As we have established an inheritance for posterity, let that io- 
heritaace descend, with every mark of an honorable conveyance. 
The little it will cost, compared with the worth of the states, the 
gveatness of the object, and the value of national character, will 
be a profitable exchange. 

Bat that which must more forcibly strike a thoughtful, pene- 
trating mind, and which includes and renders easy all inferior 
concerns, is die Unian of the iStolet. On this our great national 
character depends* It is this which must give us importance 
ddiroad and security at home. It is through this only, that we 
are, or can be nationally known in the world ; it is the flag of the 
United Stiites which renders our ships and commerce safe on the 
seas, or in a foreign port Our Mediterranean passes must be 
obtained under the same style. All our treaties, whether of alli- 
ance, peace or commerce, are formed under the sovereignty of 
the United States, and Europe knows us by no other name or 
tiOe. 

The division of the empire into states is for our own conve- 
nience, but abroad this distinction ceases. The affairs of each 
state are local. They can go no further than to itself. And 
were the whole worth of even the richest of them expended in 

■hown less judgment, than in endeavoring to describe, what we call, the ripe- 
nees or fitness of the continent for independence. 

•* As all men allow the measure, ^ differ only in their opimon of the 
time, let us, in order to remove mistakes^ take a general surveV of things, and 
endeiivor, if possible, to find out the very time. But we, need not to go far, 
the biquiry ceases at once, for, Hu tinu hat found vs. The general concur- 
rence, the glorious union of all things prove the facU 

"U is not in numbers, but in a union, that our great strength hes. lae 
eontinent is just arrived at that pitch of stren|;th; in which no smgie colony is 
able Vt> support its^ and the whole, when umted, can accomplish the matter } 
sod etthv mm or IM thia ihii. »«^ bs fttal in its «ffMt&» 
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, it would not bo raffioiMit to suiipofl i 
lo ■hofftt wo hftTo no other i 
I United Stiles. It would even be fatal for ns if wo Ind 
I ozpensivo to be maintained, and impoonble to bo enppoit- 
mL IndiTiduali, or individual itates, imj eall t 
4he^ pfeaae ; but the worid, and eapeciall/ tiie woild of < 
amol to bo heldin awe l^ the whistling of anaflio. 
wmUt baYO power to protect all the parts that ooaipoao and i 
liloii: and as uiriTxn states we are eqnd to die importaaoe 
of iiia title, but otherwise we are not OunmioB, wolland wiao- 
Ijrngulaled and cemented, is the cheapest wkj of being great — 
the easiest waj of being powerful, and tiie happ ies t M tt oMlkm in 
gooemmcnt which ihe circumstances of America can admiloC— 
it collects from each state, tint which, hj besig hiado- 
y can he of no use to it, and forms an aggiagale Aat oerrea 
ftraD. 

The states of Holland are an unfortunate lustanoo of dm oActs 
of individual sovereigntjr. Their dbjointed 
fhsM to numerous intrigues, lo ss e s , cals mi t ie a and e n e m iea ; 
dm ahnoat impossibility of bringing their measurea to a i 
and that decision into execution, is to them, and woiild be to na, 
a aoorce of endless misfortune. 

It is with confederated states as with individuals in society ; 
something must be yielded up to make the whole secure. In this 
view of things we gain by what we give, and draw an annual in- 
terest greater than the capitaL— I ever feel myself hurt when I 
hear the union, that great palladium of our liberty and safety, the 
least irreverently spoken of. It is the most sacred thing in the 
constitution of America, and that which eveiy man should be 
most proud and tender of. Our citixenship in the United States 
is our national character. Our citizenship in any particular state 
is only our local distinction. By the latter we are known, at 
home, by the former to the world. Our great-title is Americans 
-^-our inferior one varies with the place. 

So far as my endeavors could go, they have all been directed 
to conciliate the affections, unite the interests, and draw and keep 
die mind of the country together ; and the better to assist in this 
finmdation work of the revolution, I have avoided all places of 
profit or office, either in the state I live in, or m the United States ; 
kept myself at a distance fipom aU partiaa and pasif < 
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■ad even disregarded all private and inferior concerns : and when 
w» take into view the great work which we have gone through, 
and ieelf as we ought to feel, the just importance of it, we shall 
Ikeii see, that the little wranglings and indecent contentions of 
personal parley, are as dishonorable to oar characters, as thej are 
isjurious to our repose. 

It was the cause of America that made me an author. The 
fiMce witli which it struck my mind, and the dangerous condition 
the country appeared to me in, by courting an impossible and an 
unnatural reconciliation with those who were determined to reduce 
her, .instead of striking out into the only line that could cement 
and save her, a dbclasation or indefbndence, made it inv- 
poasible for me, feeling as I did, to be silent : and if, in the course 
of moio than seven years, I have rendered her any service, I have 
I3&ewise added something to the reputation of hterature, by freely* 
mod disinteiestedly employing it in the great cause of mankind^ 
and allowing that there may be genius without prostitution. 

Ipdependeoce always appeared to me practicable and proba- 
ble ; provided the sentiment of the country could be formed and 
aeld tp the obfect : and there is no instance in the world, wher^ 
a people to extended, and wedded to former habits of thinkingt 
and under mich a variety of circumstances, were so instantly and* 
effi^ctuaJly pervaded, by a turn in politics, as in the case of inde- 
paadence, and viiio supported their opinion, undiminished, throu^ 
luch a succession of good and ill fortune, till they crowned it 
with mccesa. 

But as the scenes of war are closed, and every man preparing 
for home and happier times, I therefore take my leave of the sub- 
ject. 1 have most sincerely followed it from beginning to end, 
and through all its turns and windings : and whatever country I 
may hereafter be in, I shall always feel an honest pride at the 
fMurt I have taken and acted, and a gratitude to nature and provi- 
4ence for patting it in my power to be of some use to mankind. 

COMMON S£NSE. 
PkiUMphith -^M^ 19, 1783. 
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TO THE PEOPLE OF AMERICA. 

Ill « RiTiDgton't New-Tork OaxeUe," of December 6II1, is a 
paUicaftioii, under te appearance of a letter from Londeiii datei 
September dOtfa ; and is on a subject wbich demands die attentkni 
of the United States. 

The pablic will remember that a treaty of commerce between 
JOm United States and England was set on foot last spring, wak 
that until the said treaty could be completed, a bill was brou^ 
into the British pariiament by the then chancellor of the exche- 
quer, Mr. Pitt, to admit and legalize (as the case then required) 
the commerce of the United States into the British ports and do- 
minions. But neither the one nor the other has been completed. 
The commercial treaty is either broken off, or remains as it began ; 
and the bill in parliament has been thrown aside. And in lieu 
thereof, a selfish system of English politics has started up, cal- 
culated to fetter the commerce of America,* by engrossing to 
England the carrying trade of the American produce to the West 
India islands. 

Among the advocates for this last measure is lord Sheffield, a 
member of the British parliament, who has published a pamphlet 
entitled " Observations on the Commerce of the American States.** 
The pamphlet has two objects ; the one is to allure the Ameri- 
cans to purchase British manufactures ; and the other to spirit up 
the British parliament to prohibit the citizens of the United States 
from trading to the West India islands. 

Viewed in this light, the pamphlet, though in some parts dex- 
terously written, is an absurdity. It offends, in the very act of 
cndeaToring to ingratiate ; and his lordship, as a politician, ou(^t 
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not to have sufiered the two objects to haye appeared together. 
The letter alluded to, contains extracts from the pamphlet, with 
high encomiums on lord Sheffield, for laboriously endeavoring (as 
the letter styles it) *' to show the mighty advantages of retaining 
the carrying trade." 

Since the publication of this pamphlet in England, the com- 

. merce of the United States to the West Indies, in American ves- 

aels, has been prohibited ; and all intercourse, except in British 

bottoms, the property of, and navigated by British subjects, 

cut o£ 

That a country has a right to be as foolish as it pleases, has 
been proved by the practice of England for many years past : in 
her island situation, sequestered from the world, she forgets that 
her whispers are heard by other nations ; and in her plan^ of poli- 
ties and commerce, she seems not to know, that other votes are 
necessary besides her own. America would be equally as foolidi 
as Britain, were she to suffer so great a degradation on her flag, 
and soch a stroke on the freedom of her commerce, to pass with- 
out a balance. 

We admit the right of any nation to prohibit the commerce of 
another into its own dominions, where there are no treaties to the 
contrary ; but as this right belongs to one side as well as the 
other, there is always a way left to bring avarice and insolence to 
reason. 

But the ground of security which lord Sheffield has chosen to 
erect his policy upon, is of a nature which ought, and I diink 
must, awaken, in every American, a just and strong sense of na- 
tional dignity. Lord Sheffield appears to be sensible, that in ad- 
vising the British nation, and parliament to engross to themselves 
so great a part of the carrying trade of America, he is attempting 
a measure which cannot succeed, if the politics of the United 
States be properly directed to counteract the assumption. 

But, says he, in his pamphlet, «* It will be a long time before the 
American states can be brought to act as a nation, neither are they 
to be feared as such by us." 

What is this more or less than to tell us, that while we have no 
national system of commerce, the British will govern our trade by 
their own laws and proclamations as they please. The quotation 
discloses a tru^ too serious to be overlooked, and too mischiev- 
out not to be remedied* 
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Among odier circuiiittances wbkh led Aem to this 
DODO covild operate so efiectuaUy as ibe iDJudicioiM, \ 
indecent opposition made b j sundry persons in a certain state, t# 
the recommendations of congress last winter, for an impoit d«t)r 
of five per cent It could not but explain to the Biilisll a irnatr 
ness in &e national power of America, and enooorage dieai to 
attempt restricticms on her trade, which otherwsM they wooU soft ' 
have dared to hazard. Neither is there anj state in flie vmoMb 
whose policy waa more misdirected to its interest than ttie slate I 
allude to, because her principal support is die catiyiBg tmde^ 
which Britain, induced by the want of a weU-oentred power m Urn 
United States to protect and secure, is now attempting to teke 
away. It fortunately happened (and to no state in the 
more than the state in question) that the terms of | 
agreed on before the opposition appeared* otherwise, Aere < 
be a doubt, that if the same idea of the diminished auth ori ty of 
America had occurred to them at diat time aa has oocomd te 
them since, but they would have made the same grasp at As 
fisheries, as they have done at the carrying trade. 

It is surprising that an authmify which can be supported widi no 
nmch ease, and so little expense, and capable of such extensive 
advantages to the country, should be cavilled at by those whose 
duty it is to watch over it, and whose existence as a people de- 
pends upon it. But this, perhaps, will ever be the case, till some 
misfortune awakens us into reason, and the instance now before 
us is but a gentle beginning of what America must expect, unless 
she guards her union with nicer care and stricter honor. United, 
she is formidable, and that with the least possible charge a nation 
can be so : separated, she is a medley of individual nothings, 
subject to the sport of foreign nations. 

It is very probable that the ingenuity of commerce may have 
found out a method to evade and supersede the intentions of the 
British, in interdicting the trade with .the West India islands. 
The language of both being the same, and their customs well un- 
derstood, the vessels of one country may, by deception, pass for 
those of another. But this would be a practice too debasing for 
a sovereign people to stoop to, and too profligate not to be dis- 
countenanced. An illicit trade, under any shape it can be placed, 
cannot be carried on without a violation of truth. America is 
now sovereign and independent, and ou|^ to conduct her aflBiini 
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in « Tegular itjle of duuraeter. She has die Mine ri|^ to my 
atmi no BritiBh Teasel shall enter her ports, or that no British ma- 
nufiietiires shall be imported, but in American bottoms, the pro- 
perljr of, and narigated by American subjects, as Britain has to 
■sf the same thing respecting the West Indies. Or she msy lay 
a iutj of ten, fifteen, or twenty shillings per ton (exclusive of 
odier duties) on every British vessel coming from any port of the 
Weal Indies, where she is not admitted to trade, the said tonnage 
to continue as long on her side as the prohibition continues on 
theodwr. 

But it is only by acting in union, that the usurpations of foreign 
nations on the freedom of trade can be counteracted, and secu- 
rity extended to the commerce of America. And when we view 
a flag, which to the eye is beautiful, and to contemplate its rise 
and origpn inspires a sensation of sublime delight, our national 
honor must unite with our interest to prevent injury to the one, or 
inaalt to the other. 

COMMON SENSE. 
AVii-rori, Dtesmitr 9, 1788. 
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PREFACE. 



Thx foDowing pages are on a aubject hitherto little under- 
stood but highly interesting to the United States. 

They contain an investigation of the claims of Yirginia to the 
Tacant Western territoiy, and of the right of the United States 
to the same ; with some outlines of a plan for laying out a new 
state, to be applied as a fund, for carrying on the war, or 
redeeming the national debt 

The reader^ in the course of this publication, will find it studi- 
ously plain, and, as far as I can judge, perfectly candid. What 
materials I could get at I have endeavoured to place in a clear 
line, and deduce such arguments therefrom as the subject re- 
quired. In the prosecution of it, I have considered myself as 
an advocate for the right of the states, and taken no other liberty 
with the subject than what a counsel would, and ought to do, 
m behalf of a client 

I freely confess that the respect I had conceived, and still 
preserve, for the character of Yirginia, was a constant check 
upon those sallies of imagination, which are fairly and advan- 
tageously indulged against an enemy, but ungenerous when 
against a friend. 

If there is any thing I have omitted or mistaken, to the injury 
of the intentions of Yirginia or her claims, I shall gladly rectify 
it, or if there is any thing yet to add, should the subject require 
it, I shall as cheerfully undertake it; being fully convinced, 
that to have matters fairly discussed, and properly understood, 
is a principal means of preserving harmony and perpetuating 
fiiendshqk 

THE AUTHOR. 
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When we take into view the mutual happiness and united in- 
terests of tbe states of America^ and consider the vast conso- 
quenees to arise from a strict attention of each, and of ally to 
eveij thing which is just, reasonable, and honorable ; or the evils 
that will follow from an inattention to those principles ; there 
cannot; and ought not, to remain a doubt but the governing rule 
of right and of mutual good must in all public cases finally pre- 
side. 

The hand of providence has cast us into one common lot, and 
accomplished the independence of America, by the unanimous 
consent of the several parts, concurring at once in time, manner 
and circumstances. No superiority of interest, at the expense of 
the rest, induced the one, more than the other, into the measure. 
Virginia and Maryland, it is true, might foresee that their staple 
commodity, tobacco, by being no longer monopohzed by Britain, 
would bring them a better price abroad : for as the tax on it 
in England was treble its first purchase from the planter, and they 
being now no longer compelled to send it under that obligationy 
and in the restricted manner they formerly were, it is easy to see 
that the article, from the alteration of the circumstances of tradet 
wUl, aud duly does, turn out to them with additional advantages. 
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Bat this being a natural consequence, produeadbj thai I 
freedom and independence of which all are partaken^ is 1 
an advantage they are entitled to, and on which the real of ttie 
atates can congratulate them without feeling a wiah to leaaen, bat 
rather to extend it. To contribute to the increased proapentf of 
another, by the same means which occasion our own, is an agre^ 
able reflection; and the more valuable any article of export 
becomes, the more riches will be introduced into and spiMd over 
the continent. 

Tet this is an advantage which those two states derive from die 
independence of America, superior to the local circomstaaces of 
the rest ; and of the two it more particulariy beldngs to Yiiginia 
than Maryland, because the staple commodity of a consideraUe 
part of Maryland is flour, which, as it is an article fliat is Aegrowdi 
of Europe as well as of America, cannot obtain a foreign market 
but by underselling, or at least by limiting it to the carrent price 
abroad. But tobacco commands its own price. It is not a plant 
of almost universal growth, like wheat There are bat few aofls 
and climes that produce it to advantage, and before the cohivation 
of it in Yirginia and Maryland, the price was from four to sixteaii 
shillings sterling a pound in England.* 

But the condition of the vacant western territixj of America 
makes a very different case to that of the drcomstaiices of trade in 
any of the states. Those very lands, formed, in contemplation, tha 
fund by which the debt of America would in the course of years be 
redeemed. They were considered as the conmion right of all ; 
and it is only till lately that any pretension of claims has been 
made to the contrary. 

That dilBculties and differences will arise in communities, 
ought always to be looked for. The opposition of interests, real 
or supposed, the variety of judgments ; the contrariety of temper; 
and, in short, the whole composition of man, in his individual 
capacity, is tinctured with a disposition to contend ; but in his 
social capacity there is either a right, which, being proved, ter* 
minates the dispute, or a reasonableness in the measure, where 
no direct right can be made out, which decides or compromises 
the matter. 



♦ Sec Sir Dalby Thomas's Historical Account of the rise and growth ofthi 
West India Colonies. 
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As I shall have frequent occasion to mention the word rights I 
wish to he clearly understood in my definition of it There are 
various senses in which this term is used, and custom has, in 
many of them» afforded it an introduction contrary to its true 
meaning. We are so naturally inclined to give the utmost degree 
^ force to our own case, that we call every pretension, however 
ibnnded, a right ; and by this means the term frequently stands 
opposed to justice and reason. 

AAer Theodore was elected king of Corsica, not many years 
ago, by the mere choice of the natives, for their own convenience 
in opposing the Genoese, he went over to England, run himself in 
debt, got himself into jail, and on his release therefrom, by &e 
benefit of an act of insolvency, he surrendered up what he called 
ki$ kingdom of Corsica, as a part of his personal property, for iSbe 
use of his creditors ; some of whom may hereafter call this a 
charter, or by any other name more fashionable, and ground 
Aereon what they may term a right to the sovereignty and pro- 
perty of Corsica. But does not justice abhor such an action both 
in him and them, under the prostituted name of a rights and musC 
not laughter be excited wherever it is told t 

A right, to be truly so, must be right in itself: yet many things 
have obtained the name of rights, which are originally founded in 
wrong. Of this kind are all rights by mere conquest, power or 
violence. In the cool moments of reflection we are obliged to 
aDow, that the mode by which such a right is obtained, is not the 
best suited to that spirit of universal justice which ou^t to pre- 
side equally over all mankind. There is something in th^ estab- 
lidiment of such a right, that we wish to slip over as easily as 
possible, and say as little about as can be. But in the case of a 
right founded in rights the mind is carried cheerfully into the 
subject, feels no compunction, suflers no distress, subjects its 
sensations to no violence, nor sees any thing in its way which 
requires an artificial smoothing. 

From this introduction I proceed to examine into the claims of 
Tirginia ; first, as to the right, secondly, as to the reasonableness! 
and lastly, as to the consequences. 

The name, Virginia, originally bore a different meaning to 
what it does now. It stood in the place of the word North- 
America, and seems to have been a name comprehensive of all 

the Engliflh settlements or colonies on the continentt and not 
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jkieriptire of anyone at dirtingiroihing a from fl» wgt Alltollie 
•oudiwmrd of the Chesapeake, as low as die gidf of Heneo, waa 
called Soutfi-Yirguiia, and all to the nordiwafd, NorA-Yngima, 
in a similar line of distinction, as we now caD die whole continent 
North and South America.* 

The first diarter or potent, was to Sir Walter Ralei|^ hj 
Queen Elizaheth, 6f England, in the year 1688, and had neither 
name nor bounds. Upon Sir Waltei's return, tiie name Vhgimat 
was given to the whole country, including die now United States. 
Consequently the present Virginia, either as n prorinee or state 
can eet up no earclusiye claim to the Western territory under this 
patent, and that for two reasons ; first, hecaose the words of the 
patent run to Sir Walter Raieigh^ mwl such ftnom av Ae AauUL 
wminaU^ tkmiueheiwiid their iueeeetort; which isa Bne of suc- 
cession Virginia does not pretend to stand in; and secondly, 
because a prior question would arise, namely, who are to be 
understood by Virginians under this patent t and the answek* would 
be, an the inhabitants of America, fixmi New-England to Florida. 

This patent, therefore, wooM destroy theur ezclushre chuni, and 
invest the right collectively in tiie fiurteen states. 

But it unfortunately happened, that the settlers under this 
patent, partly from misconduct, the opposition of the Indians, and 
other calamities, discontinued the process, and the patent became 
extinct 

AAer this, James the first, who, in the year 1602, succeeded 
Elizabeth, issued a new patent, which I come next to describe. 

This patent difiered from the former in this essential point, that 
it had limits, whereas the other had none : the former was intended 
to promote discoveries wherever they could be made, which 
accounts why no limits were affixed, and this to settie discoveries 
already made, which likewise assigns a reason why limits should 
be described. 

In this patent were incorporated two companies, called the 
South- Virginia company, and the North- Virginia company, and 
sometimes the London company, and the Fljrmouth company. 

The South- Virginia or London company was composed chiefly 
o^£ohdon adventurers ; the North- Virginia or Plymouth com- 
pany was made up of adventurers from Plymouth m Devonshire 
and other persona of the western part of England. 
* 01dmixon*k History of Vfagiafak 



Tlioui^tiiay wore not to fis together, yet they weie alloi^ to 
choose their placet of settfement any where on the coast of 
America, then called Yirgiaia, between the latitudes of 34 and 45 
degrees, ^riiich was a range of 760 miles : the south company was 
not to go below 84 degrees, nor the north company above 45 
degrees. . But the patent expressed, that as soon as they had 
made their choice, each was to become limited to 50 miles 
each way on the coast, and 100 up the country ; so that the grant 
to each company was a square of 100 mUes, and no more. 
The Nortb- Virginia or Plymouth company settled to the eastward, 
and in the year 1614, changed the name, and called that part New« 
England. The South- Virginia or London company settled near 
Cape H^nry. 

This then cannot be the patent of boundless extent, and that for 
two reasons ; first, because the limits are described, namely, a 
square of 100 miles ; and secondly, because there were two com- 
panies of equal rights included in the same patent 

Three years after this, that is, in the year 1609, the South- 
Tfrginia company applied for new powers firom the crown of 
England, wbkk were granted them in a new patent, and the boun^ 
daries of the grant enlarged ; and this b the charter or patent, on 
which some of the present Virginians ground their pretension to 
boundless tenitory. 

The first reflection that presents itself on this enlargement of 
the grant is, that it must be supposed to bear some intended 
degree of reasonable comparison to that which it superseded. 
The (brmer could not be greater than a square of one hundred 
miles ; and this new one being granted in lieu of that, and that 
within the space of three years, and by the same person, James 
the first, who was never famed either for profusion or generosity, 
cannot, on a review of the time and circumstances of the grant, be 
supposed n very extravagant or very extraordinary one. If a 
square of one hundred miles was not sufficiently large, twice that 
quantity was as much as could well be expected or solicited ; but 
to suppose that he, who had caution enough to confine the first 
grant within moderate bounds, should, in so short a space as three 
years, supersede it by another grant of many million times greater 
extent, is, on the face of the afiair, a circumstantial nullity. 

Whether this patent, or charter, was in existence or not at the 
litta dia MMiinticB ttMBmauMidA is a matter I sImII hf i riiiftar 



[ toi aod eoBfine mjMir in dw plaoa to te luHte vUdi the 
■■id patent or dutfter lays down. The words are •• fiillow: 

« Beginning at die eq>e or point of land oaUed eape or poini 
Comfort, dience all along the aeacoaat to the noRTHWASo 900 
Bulesy and from the aaid point or cape Comfortt all along the aea 
eoaat to the fouihwardf SOO miles ; and all thai spaee or ciienit 
of land lying from the seacoast of the precinct aforesaid op into 
dke land tfaroiighout« from sea to sea, wbst and norUiwmL** 

The first remark I shaH ofier on Ae words of this giani is* that 
Aejr are uncertain, ohscore, and unintelligihle, and may be con- 
strued into such a Tariety of contradictor|r meaniiigs as to lesTe at 
last no meaning at aU. 

Whether the two hundred miles each waj torn cape Comlbrf, 
wne to be on a Hraighi line, or ascertained by foBewing the 
indented lmi/lh«eoaf(, that is, **oBsl(m^fik<seacMMC,'' in and 
out as the coast laj, cannot now be fully determined ; because, 
as either will admit of supposition, and nothing but suppositioB 
om be produced, dierefore neither can be taken as positiTC. 
Thus ftr may be said, that had it been intended to be a strain^ 
line,the w(Mrd tfit^g'&t ought to have been insofted, iriiidi would 
haye made the matter clear ; but as no inference can be weU 
drawn to the advantage of that which does not appear^ against that 
which doesy therefore the omission implies negatively in favor of 
the coast-indented line, or that the 400 miles were to be traced 
on the windings of the coast, that is, '* aU along the Mocoott." 

But what is meant by the words *^ west and northwest'*^ is stiil 
more unintelligible. Whether they mean a west line and a north- 
west line, or whether they apply to the general lying of the land 
from the Atlantic, without regard to lines, cannot again be deter- 
mined. But if they are supposed to mean lines to be run, then a 
new difficulty of more magnitude than all the rest arises ; namely, 
from which end of the extent on the coast is the west line and the 
northwest line to be set off? As the difference in the contents of 
the grant, occasioned by transposing them, is many hundred mil- 
lions of acres ; and either includes or excludes a ftur greater 
quantity of land than the whole thirteen United States contain. 

In short, there is not a boundary in this grant that is clear, fixed 
and defined. The coast line is uncertain, and that being the base 
on which the others are to be formed, renders the whole uncertain. 
Bat even if this line was admitted, iii either shape, the other 
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boonduiefl would still be on supposition, till it might be said there 
is no boundary at all, and consequently no charter ; for words 
which describe nothing can give nothing. 

The advocates for the Virginia claim, laying hold of these am- 
biguities, have explained the grant thus : 

Four hundred miles on the sea-coast, and from the south 
pomt a west line to the great South sea, and from the north point a 
northwest line to the said south sea. The figure which these lines 
produce will be thus : 
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But why, I ask, must the west land line be set off from the south 
point, any more than the north point? The grant or patent does 
not say from which it shall be, neither is it clear that a line is the 
thing intended by the words : but admitting that it is, on what 
grounds do the claimants proceed in making this choice ? The 
answer, I presume, is easily given, namely, because it is the most 
beneficial explanation to themselves they can possibly make ; as 
it takes in many thousand times more extent of country than any 
other explanation would. But this, though it be a very good 
reason to them, is a very bad reason to us ; and though it may do for 
the claimants to hope upon, will not answer to plead upon ; espe- 
cially to the very people, who, to confirm the partiality of the 
claimants' choice, must relinquish their own right and interest. 

Why not set oflf the west land line from the north end of the 
coast line, and the northwest line from the south end of the same ? 
There is some reason why this should be the construction, and 
none why the other should. 
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lilt Became if the lino of two hundred milefl each waj fiom 
etpe Comfort, be traced by following the indented line of the 
coast, which seems to be the implied intention of the words, and n 
west line set off from the north end, and a northwest line from the 
south end, these lines will all unite (which the other construction 
never can) and form a complete triangle, the contents of which 
will be about twenty-nine or thirty millions of acres, or something 
larger than Pennsylvania : and 

2d, Because this construction is following the order of the lines 
as expressed in the grant ; for the firH mentioned eoa9t line, 
which is to the northward of cape Comfort, and Hbafint men« 
tioned land line, which is the wtat line, have a numerioal relation, 
being the first mentioned of each ; and implies, that the west line 
was to be set off from the north point and not from the south point : 
and consequently the two last mentioned of each have the same 
numerical relation, and again implies that the northwe9§ line was 
tp be set off from the 9outh point, and not from the north point 
But why the claimants should break through the order of the lines, 
and contrary to implication, join the first mentioned of the one, to 
the last mentioned of the other, and therdby produce a shapeless 
monster, for which there is no name nor any parallel m the world, 
ektner as to extent of soil and sovereignty, is a construction that 
cannot be supported. 
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The figure produced by following the order of the lines is as 
follows: 

N. & If the reader will cast his eye again over the wofds of the patent on p^ 
9t% he will perceive the numerical relation alloded tOj by observing, that tno 
jiitBientiopad coast line and the fat mentioned land Ime aw djstingqiahe^ 
CAFiTALS. And the last mentioned of each by itaKes, which I have ehoses 
%• do to ifliiatnte the explanation. 
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1 presume that if 400 miles be traced by following the inflezes 
of any seashore, that the two extremes will not be more than 800 
miles distant from each other, on a straight line. Therefore, to 
find the contents of a triangle, whose base is 300 miles, multi- 
ply the lengtn of the base into half the perpendicular, which, in 
this case, is the west line, and the product will be tne answer : 

300 miles, length of the base. 
150 half the perpendicular (supposing it a right-angled triangle.) 

15000 
300 

45,000 contents of the grant in square miles. 
640 acres in a square mile. 



1800000 
970000 



18,800,000 contents in square acres. 

Now will any one undertake to say, that this explanation is not 
as fairly drawn (if not more so) from the words themselves, as 
any other that can be offered? Because it is not only justified 
by tlM exact words of the patent, grant, or charter, or afty other 
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name by which it may be called, but by their inqplied mnanlng ; 
and 18 likewise of such contents as may be supposed to ha¥e been 
intended ; whereas the claimants' explanation is witfuHit bounds, 
and beyond every thing that is reasonable. Tet, after alU.wiio 
can say what was the precise meaning of terms and e gp fca ai ons so 
loosely formed, and capable of such a variety of contnidietoty in- 
terpretations ? 

Had the order of the lines been otherwise than tbey are in the 
patent, the reasonableness of the thing must have directed tfm 
manner in which they should be connected : but as tfm daim is 
founded in unreasonableness, and that unreasonableness eodenvor- 
ed to be supported by a transposition of the lines, diere remains 
no pretence for the claim to stand on. 

Perhaps those idio are interested in the claimants^ eipfamation 
will say that as the South sea is spoken of, the lines most be as 
diey explain them, in order to reach it 

To this I reply ; first, that no man then knew how far it was 
from the Atlantic to the South sea, as I shall presently show, but 
believed it to be but a short distance : and, 

Secondly, that the uncertain and ambiguoiis manner in which 
the South sea is alluded to (for it is not mentioned by name, but 
only ^^frorn sea to sea ") serves to perplex the patent, and not to 
explain it ; and as no right can be founded on an ambiguity, but 
on some proof cleared of ambiguity, therefore the allusive intro- 
duction of ** from to sea " can yield no service to the claim. 

There is likewise an ambiguous mention made of ttoo lands in 
this patent, as well as of two seas ; viz, and al! that ** space or 
circuit of land lying from the sea-coast of the precinct aforesaid 
up in to the land throughout from sea to sea," 

On which I remark, that the two lands here mentioned have the 
appearance of a major and a minor, or the greater out of which the 
less is to be taken : and the terra from ** sea to sea " may be said 
to apply descriptively to the land throughout and not to the ^ «pace 
or circuit of land patented to the company ;" in a similar manner 
that a former patent described a major of 706 miles in extent, out 
of whioh the minor, or square of one hundred miles, was to ha 
chosen. 

But to suppose that because the South sea is darkly alluded to, 
it must therefore (at whatever distance it might be, which then 
nobody knew, or for whatever purpose it mii^ be introduced) be 
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a certain bouodaiy, and diat without regard to the reason 
I of the matter, or the order in which the lines are arrang- 
e^ which is the only implication the patent gives for setting off 
the land lines, is a supposition that contradicts eveij thing which 
u vsasonysble. 

The figure produced by the foUowing order of the lines will be 
compile in itself, let the distance to the South sea be more or 
less ; because, if the land thrmtghaui from tea to ua had not 
been sufficiently extensive to admit the west land line and the 
Borthwest land line to .close, the South sea, in that case, would 
have eventually become a boundary ; but if the extent of the land 
throughout from sea to mo, was so great that the lines closed 
without reaching the said South sea, the figure was complete with- 
out it. 

Wherefore, as the order of the lines, when raised on the indented 
coast line, produces a regular figure of reasonable dimonsionS| 
and of about the same contents, though not of the same shape, 
which Yirginia now holds within the Allegany mountains ; and by 
transposing them, another figure is produced, for which there is 
BO name, and cannot be completed, as I shall presently explain, 
and of an extent greater than one half of Europe, it is needless to 
offer any other arguments to show that the order of the lines must 
be the rule, if any rule can be drawn from the words, for ascertain* 
ing from which point the west line and northwest line were to bo 
set oflfl NeiAer is it possible to suppose any other rule could be 
followed ; because a northwest line set off two hundred miles 
above cape Comfort, would not only never touch the South sea, 
but would form a spiral line of infinite windings round the globe, 
and afler passing over the northern parts of America and he 
frozen ocean, and then into the northern parts of Asia, would, when 
eternity should end, and not before, terminate in the north pole. 

This is the only manner in which I can express the effect of a 
northwest line, set off as above ; because as its direction must al- 
ways be between the north and the west, it consequently can never 
get into the pole nor yet come to a rest, and on the principle that 
matter or space is capable of being eternally divided, must proceed 
on for ever. 

But it was a prevailing opinion, at the time this patent was 

obtained, that the South sea was at no great distance from the 

Athmtie, and therefore it was needless, under that suppoHiiioB, to 
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Thet the oompany expected to eonie at &e Soudi eee witiioot 
much trouble or travelitaigy and that the great body of land which 
intervenedf so far from being their view in obtaining die charter, 
beenme their disappointineiit* may be colleoted from a circum- 
etance mentioned in Stith's Hiatoiy of Tirgioia. 

He relates, that in U>e year 1606, which wna at die time the 
company wore soliciting this patent, they fitted up in England ^ a 
barge for captain Newport,^ (who was efterwardi one of the joint 
deputy governors under the veiy charter we are now treating of) 
** which, for convenience of carriage, might be taken into five 
pieces, and with which he and his company were instructed to go 
up James' river as lar as the falls thereof, to discover the country 
of the Monakins, and from thence they were to proceed, emrn/ing 
ihmr barge btffimd th€faU$ to convey them to the 8011A 99a ; being 
ordered not to return without a lump of gold* or a certainty of toe 
said sea. 

And Hutchinson, in his history of New-England, which was 
udled North Tirginia at the time due pnteot wna obtdned, aayn 
^ die gepgraphy of diis part of AoMrion wna leas undenleod dm 
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at present A line to the Spanish settlements was imagined 
much shorter than it really was. Some of Chaplain's people in 
the beginning of the last century, who had been but a few days 
march from Quebec, returned with great joy, supposing that horn 
die top of a high mountain, they had discovered ike South 



From these matters, which are evidences on record, it appears 
that the adventurers had no knowledge of the distance it was to the 
South sea, but supposed it to be no great way from the Atlaatio ; 
and also that great extent of territory was not their object, but a 
idioit communication with the southern ocean, by which they might 
get into the neighborhood of the Gold coast, and likewise cany 
on a commerce with the East Indies. 

Having thus shown the confused and various inteq>retations this 
chaiter is subject to, and that it may be made to mean any thing 
and nothing ; I proceed to show, that, let the limits of it be moce 
or less, the present state of Yirgiaia does not, and cannot, as a 
matter of right, inherit under it 

I shall open this part of the subject by putting the following 



Either Virginia stands in succession to the London company, 
to whom the charter was granted, or to the crown of England. If 
to the London company, then it becomes her, as an outset in the 
matter, to show who they were, and likewise that they were in 
possession to the commencement of the revolution. — If to the 
crown, then the charter is of consequence superseded ; because 
the crown liid not possess territories by charter, but by prerogative 
without charter. The notion of the crown chartering to itself is a 
nullity ; and in this case, the unpossessed lands, be they little or 
much, are in the same condition as if they never had been charter- 
ed at all ; and the sovereignty of them devolves to the sovereignty 
of the United States. 

The charter or patent of 1609, as well as that of 1606, was to 
Sir Thomas Gates, Sir George Summers, the Rev. Richard 
Hacluit, prebend of Westminster, and others ; and the government 
was then proprietary. These proprietors, by virtue of the charter 
of 1709, chose lord Delaware for their governor, and Sir Thomas 
Gates, Sir George Summers, and captain Newport, (the person 
idio was to go with a boat to the South sea,) joint deputy 
fOTemors. ^ 
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Wm this the fom of goTernment either as to soD or constHu- 
tioB at the tnne die present revolution commenced t If not, the 
chaffer was not tn being ; for it matters not to us how it came to 
he o«f o/ Ma^, so long as the present Virginians, or their 
ancestors, neither are, nor were sufferers by the change then 
made. 

But suppose it could not be proved to be in being, which it 
eannol, because 6etfi^, in a charter, is power, it would onlj 
prove a right in bebaH* of the London company of adventurers, 
hot how that right is to be disposed of is another question. We 
are not defending the right of the London company, deceased 150 
yean ago, but taking up.the matter at the place where we found it, 
and so far as the audiority of the crown of England was exercised 
when the revolution commenced. 

The charter was a contract between the crown of England and 
tiiose adventurers for their own emolument, and not between the 
crown and the people of Yirginia ; and t^hatever was the occasion 
of the contract becoming void, or surrendered up, or superseded, 
makes no part of the question now. It is sufficient that when the 
United States succeeded to sovereignty they found no such con- 
tract in existence, or even in litigation. They found Virginia 
under the authority of the crown of England, both as to soil and 
government, subject to quit-rents to the crown and not to the com- 
pany, and had been so for upwards of 150 years : and that an 
instrument or deed of writing, of a private nature, as all proprietary 
contracts are, so far as land is concerned, and which is now his- 
torically known, and in which Virginia was no party, and to which 
no succession in any line can be proved, and has ceased for 150 
years, should now be raked from oblivion and held up as a char- 
ter whereon to assume a right to boundless temtory, and that 
by a pervertion of the order of it, is something very singular 
and extraordmary. 

If there was any innovation on the part of the crown, the con 
test rested between the crown and the proprietors, the London 
company, and not between Virginia and the said crown. It was 
not her charter ; it was the company's charter, and the only parties 
in the case were the crown and the company. 

But fdiy, if Virginia contends for the immutability of charters, 
has she aeleeted this in preference to the two former ones t Al 
her argumente* arising from dus principle, must go to the firsi* 
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dmiior and not to the list ; Imt bj placing diem to ike laet, in* 
■tead of tti9 first, she admits a fact against her principle ; becaneOy 
in order to <etablish the last^ she proves the fimt to be vacated by 
ike second in the space of 23 years, the second to be vacated by 
the third in the space of 3 years ; and why the third should not be 
vacated by the fourth form of government, issuing from the same 
power with the former two, and which took place about 25 years 
after, and continued in being for 150 years since, and under which 
all her public and private business was transacted, her purchases 
made, her warrants for surve^ and patents for land obtained, is 
too mysterious to account for. 

Either the re-assumption of the London company's charter into 
the hands of the crown was an usurpation, or it was not If it 
was, then, strictly speaking, b every thing which Virginia has done 
under that usurpation illegal, and she may be said to have lived in 
the most curious species of rebellion ever known ; rebellion 
against the London company of adventurers. For if the charter 
to the company (for it was not to the Virginians) ought to be in 
being now, it ought to have been in being then ; and why she 
should admit its vacation then and reject it now, is unaccountable } 
or why she should esteem her purchases of lands good which were 
thm made contrary to this charter, and now contend for the 
operation of the same charter to possess new torritoiy by, are 
circumstances which cannot be reconciled. 

But whether the charter, as it is called, ought to be extinct or 
. not, cannot make a question with us. All the parties concerned 
in it are deceased, and no successors, in any regular line of suc- 
cession, appear to claim. Neither the London company of 
adventurers, their heirs or assigns, were in possession of the exer- 
cise of this charter at the commencement of the revolution ; and 
therefore the state of Virginia does not, in point of fact, succeed to 
and inherit from the company. 

But, say they, we succeed to and inherit from the crown of 
England, which was the immediate possessor of the sovereignty 
at the time we entered, and had been so for 150 years. 

To say this, is to say there is no charter at all. A charter is an 
assurance from one party to another, and cannot be from the same 
party to itself. 

But before I enter further on this case, I shall concisely state 
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how tfaiB charter came to be re-assumed by the power which 
gnnled itf-the crown of England. 

.1 have already stated that it was a proprietary charter, or grant, 
to Sir Thomas Gates and others, who were called the London 
oompany, and sometimes the South Virginia company, to dis- 
tinguish them from those who settled to the eastward (now New- 
JBagland) and were then called the North-Virginia or Plymouth 
eompany. 

Oldmixon's History of Virgima (in his account of the BritiA 
empire in America) published in the year 1708, gives a concise 
progress of the affair. He attributes it to the misconduct, conten 
tioDS and mismanagements of the proprietors, and their innovations 
upon the Indians, which had so exasperated them, that Uiey feU on 
the settlers, and destroyed at one time 334 men, women and 
children. 

** Some time afler this massacre," says he, ** several gentle- 
men in England procured grants of land from the company, and 
others came over on their private accounts to make settlements ; 
among the former was one captain Martip, who was named to be 
of the council. This man raised so many differences among 
them, that new distractions followed, which the Indians observing, 
took heart, and once more fell upon the settlers on the borders, 
destroying, without pitying either age, sex, or condition. 

'' These and other calamities being chiefly imputed to the mis- 
management of the proprietors, whose losses had so discouraged 
most of their best members, that they sold their shares, and Charles 
I., on his accession to the throne, dissolved the company, and took 
the colony into his own immediate direction. He appointed the 
governor and council himself, ordered all patents and processes to 
issue in his own name, and reserved a quit-rent of two shillings 
sterling for every hundred acres." 

Thus far our author. Now it is impossible for us at this distance 
of time to say what were all the exact causes of the change ; 
neither have we any business with it The company might sur- 
render it, or they might not, or they might forfeit it by not fulfilling 
conditions, or they might sell it, or the crown might, as far as we 
know, take it from them. But what are either of these cases to 
Virginia, or any other which can be produced. She was not a 
party in the matter. It was not her charter, neither can she 
ingraft any right upon it, or suffer any injury under it 
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If the charter was vacated, it must have been by the Londoa 
company ; if it was surrendered^ it must be by the same ; and if 
tt was sold, nobody else could sell it ; and if it was taken from 
tiiem, nobody else could lose it ; and yet Tirginia calls thid her 
charter^ which it was not within her power to hold, to sell, to 
▼acate, or to lose. 

But if she puts her right upon the ground that it never was sold, 
surrendered, lost, or vacated, by the London company, she admits 
that if they Jiad sold, surrendered, lost, or vacated it, it would have 
become extinct, and to her no charter at all. And in this case, the 
only thing to prove is the fact, which is, has this charter been the 
rule of government, and of purchasing or procuring unappropriated 
knds in Virginia, from the time it was granted to the time of the 
revolution ? Answer — the charter has not been the rule of go- 
vernment, nor of purchasing and procuring lands, neither has any 
lands been purchased or procured under its sanction or authority 
for upwards of 150 years. 

But if she goes a step further, and sajrs, that they could not 
vacate, surrender, sell, or lose it, by any act they could do, M> 
neither could they vacate, surrender, sell, or lose that of 1606y 
which was three years prior to this ; and this argument, so fhr 
from establishing the charter of 1609, would destroy it ; and in its 
stead confirm the preceding one, which limited the company to a 
square of 100 miles. And if she still goes back to that of Sir 
Walter Raleigh, thai only places her in the light of Americans in 
common with all. 

The only fact that can be clearly proved is, tiiat the crown of 
£ngland exercised the power of dominion and government in 
Virginia, and of the disposal of the lands, and that the charter had 
neither been the rule of government or purchasing land for up- 
wards of 150 years, and this places Virginia in succession to the 
crown, and not to the company. Consequently it proves a lapse 
of the charter into the hands of the crown by some means or 
other. 

Now to suppose that the charter could return into the hands of 
the crown and yet remain in force, is to suppose that a man could 
be bound by a bond of obligation to himself. 

Its very being in the hands of the crown, from which it issued, it 
a cessation of its existence ; and an eifectoal unchartering all dial 
part of the grant which was not before disposed of. And < 
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quently the state of Yirginia, standing thus in succession to the 
crown, can be entitled to no more extent of country as a state 
under the union, than what it possessed as a province under the 
crown. And all lands exterior to these bounds, as well of Yirginia' 
as the rest of the states, devolve, in the order of succession, to the 
sovereignty of the United States, for the benefit of all. 

And this brings the case to what were the limits of Yirginia as 
a province under the crown of England. 

Charter it had none. Its limits then rested at the disci etion of 
the authority to which it was subject Maryland and Pennsylvania 
became its boundary to the eastward and northward, and North- 
Carolina to the southward, therefore the boundary to the westward 
was the only principal line to be ascertained. 

As Yirginia from a proprietary soil and government was become 
what then bore the name of a royal one, the extent of the province, 
as the order of things then stood (for something must always be 
admitted whereon to form a beginning) was wholly at the disposal 
of the crown of England, who might enlarge or diminish, or erect 
new governments to the westward, by the same authoritative right 
that Yirginia now can divide a county into two, if too large, or too 
inconvenient. 

To say, as has been said, that Pennsylvania, Maryland, and 
North-Carolina, were taken out of Yirginia, is no more than to 
say, they were taken out of America ; because Virginia was the 
common name of all the country, north and south ; and to say they 
were taken out of the chartered limits of Virginia, is likewise to 
say nothing ; because, after the dissolution or extinction of the pro- 
prietary company, there was nobody to whom any provincial limits 
became chartered. The extinction of the company was the 
extinction of the chartered limits. The patent could not survive 
the company, because it was to them a right, which, when they 
expired, ceased to be any body's else in their stead. 

But to return to the western boundary of Virginia at the com- 
mencement of the revolution. 

Charters, like proclamations, were the sole act of the crown, 
and if the former were adequate to ^x limits to the lands which it 
gave away, sold, or otherwise disposed of, the latter were equally 
adequate to fix limits or divisions to those which it retained ; and 
therefore, the western limits of Yirginia, as the proprietary com- 
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IM117 was extinct and consequent^ the patent with it^ must be 
looked for in the line of proclamations. 

I am not fond of quoting these old remains of former arrogance* 
Imt as we must begin somewhere, and as the states have agreed 
to regulate the right of each state to territory, by the condition 
each stood in with the crown of England at the commencement 
of the revolution, we have no other rule to go by ; and any rule 
which can be agreed on is better than none. 

From the proclamation then of 1763, the western limits of Vir- 
ginia, as a province under the crown of England, are described so 
as not to extend beyond the heads of any of the rivers which 
empty themselves into the Atlantic, and consequently the limits 
M not pass over the Allegany mountains. 

The following is an extract from the proclamation of 1763, so 
far as respects boundary : 

<« And whereas, it is just and reaaonabh and e$99ntial to om- 
Meretij and the security of our colonies, that the several nations 
or tribes of Indians, with whom we are connected, and who live 
under our protection, should not be molested or disturbed in the 
possession of such parts of our dominions and territories, ew, not 
having been ceded to, or purchtued by us, are reserved to them or 
any of them at their hunting grounds ; we do therefore, with the 
advice of our privy council, declare it to be our royal will and 
pleasure that no governor, or commander-in-chief, in any of our 
colonies of Quebec, East-Florida, or West-Florida, do presume 
upon any pretence whatever, to grant warrants of survey, or pass 
any patents for lands beyond the bounds of their respective go- 
vernments, as described in their commissions : as also that 
no governor or commander-in-chief of our colonies or planta- 
tions in America, do presume, for the present, and until our 
further pleasure be known, to grant warrants of survey or pass 
patents for any lands beyond the heads or sources of any of the 
rivers vfhieh fall into the Atlantic ocean^ from the west or north' 
west, or upon any lands whatever, which not having been ceded to^ 
or purchased by us, as aforesaid, are reserved unto the said 
Indians, or any of them. 

" And we do further declare it to be our rojral will and pleasure, 
for the present, as aforesaid, to reserve under our sovereignty, 
protection, jind dominion, /or the use of the said Indians, all landi 

\ territories^ not included within the limits of our said three new 
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And agraeftbki to tbe inleiitioD dT ftb pto ciM i t ioa, tnd the 
limitB described thereby, lord HiDsborotti^ tkon eeeraCaij of state 
in Englaiid, addressed an official letter, of the 81st of Jnlj, 1770, 
to lord Bottetoort, at that time governor of Yiiginia, ivhich letter' 
was laid before the council of Virginia by Mr. president Nelson, 
and b J hini answered on the iMi of October, in tiie same year, of 
which the following are extracts : 

<« On the erening of the day your lordship's letter to the go* 
Temor was delivered to me (as it contains nmtters of great vaiiety 
and importance) it was read in council, and, together with ^ 
several papers inclosed, it hath been maturely considered, and 1 
now trouble your lordship widi tfaeiia as well as my own opinion 
upon the subject of them. 

«< We do not presume to say to whom our gracious sovweign 
shall grant the vacant lands,** and «« with regard to the estaUidi- 
ment of a nng eolantf on the hack of VkfimiOf is a subject of too 
grsat political importance for me to presume to give an opinion 
I iMwever, permit me, my lord, to ebeerre* thai wIm fhiKt 
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firt of the comOiy MH boDone siificieiidy populated it rngr te 
a wise aftd prudfloft neuure.'' 

. On the deedi of lord Bolteloiirt, lord Dunmore wu eppointed 
to tke^fofenuneat, end h^, either from ignorance of the siAijeet, 
or other motivefh made a grant of some lands on the Ohio to oeiw 
lain of his friends and fiivorites* whidi produced the foUowiog 
latter from lord Daitmottth* iHm succeeded lord HiUsborooi^ as 
eeeretaiy of slate : 

M I thinh fit to inclose your lordship eeopy of lord Hakborough's 
letter to lord Bottetourt, of the Slst of July, 1770, the leeeipt of 
whieh was acknowledged by Mr. president Nelson, a few days 
belere lord Bottetouifs death, and appears by his answer to it* to 
have been kid before the counciL That board, therefore, eooM 
not be ignorant of what has passed here upon Mr. Walpole's ap* 
pliealieB, nor of the king's express command, coirtamed in lord 
Hiilsbgaeu^s letter, that no lands should be granted beyond As 
limits of Ike royal proclamation of 1768, until the king's further 
plsaswe was signified ; and I have only to observe, ttiat it must 
have been a very extraordinary neglect in ^m not to have in^ 
formed your lordship of that letter and those orders.'' 

On these documents I riudl make no remarks. They are dieir 
own evidence, and diow what the limito of Yirginia were wlnle a 
British province ; and as there was then no oAer autfiority by 
which they could be fixed, and as the grant to the London com* 
pany could not be a grant to any but themselves, and of conse- 
<^nce ceased to be when they ceased to exist, it remained a 
fluitter pf choice in the crown, on its re-assumption of the lands, 
to limit or divide them into separate governments, as it judged 
best, and firom which there was not, and could not, in the order of 
government, be any appeal. Neither was Yirginia, as a province, 
a£fected by it, becau^ the monies, in any case, arising firom the 
sale of lands, did not go into her treasury ; and whether to the 
crown or to the proprietors was to her indifferent And it is like* 
wise evident, from the secretary's letter, and the presidenfi 
answer, that it was in contemplation to lay out a new coloiiy on 
the back of Yirginia, between the Allegany mountains and the 
Ohio. 

Having thus gone through the several charters, or grants, and 
tiieir rektion to each edier, and shown that Yirgima cannet s ttod 
in succession to a private grant, which has been extinct for «p 
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wirds of 150 yeara — and that the western limits of Virginia, at the 
commencement of the revolution, were at the heads of the rivers 
•mptjing themselves into the Atlantic, none of which are bejond 
die Allegany mountains; I now proceed to the second part, 
namely. 

The reasonableness of her claims. 

Virginia, as a British province, stood in a different sitnation with 
the crown of England to any of the other provinces, because she 
had no ascertained limits, but such as arose firom lajring off new 
provinces and the proclamation of 1763. For the same name, 
Viiginia, as I have before mentioned, was the general name of all 
the country, and the dominion out of which the several govern- 
ments were laid off: and, in strict propriety, conformable to the 
origin of names, the province of Virginia was taken out of the 
dominion of Virginia. For the term, dominion^ could not appertain 
to the province, which retained the name of Virginia, but to the 
crown, and from thence was applied to the whole countiy, and 
signified its being an appendage to the crown of England, as they 
say now, ** our dominion of JVales,^^ 

It is not possible to suppose there could exist an idea that 
Virginia, as a British province, was to be extended to the South 
sea, at the distance of three thousand miles. The dominion, as 
appertaining at that time to the crown, might be claimed to extend 
so far, but as a province the thought was not conceivable, nor the 
practice possible. 

And is it more than probable, that the deception made use of to 
obtain the patent of 1609, by representing the South sea to be 
near where the Allegany mountains are, was one cause of its be- 
coming extinct ; and it is worthy of remarking, tliat no history (at 
least that 1 have met with) mentions any dispute or litigation, be- 
tween the crown and the company, in consequence of the extinc- 
tion of the patent, and the rc-assumption of the lands : and, tht^re- 
fore, the negative evidence corroborating with the positive, mak( 
it as certain as such a case can possibly be, that either the com 
pany received a compensation for the patent, or quitted it quietly, 
ashamed of the imposition they had practised, and their subsequent 
mal-administration. Men are not inclined to give up a claim where 
there is any ground to contend upon, and the silence in which the 
patent expired, is a presumptive oroof that its fate, from whatever 
cause, was just. 



There is one general policy which seenui to have prevailed with 
Ae English in laying off new goYomments, which was, not to 
make them larger than their own country, that they might the 
easier hold them manageable : this was the case with every one 
except Canada, the extension of whose limits was for the poliuo 
purpose of recognizing new acquisitions 'of territory, not immedi- 
ately convenient for colonization. 

But, in order to give this matter a chance through all its cases, 
I will admit what no man can suppose, which is, that there is an 
Engiish charter that fixes Virginia to extend from the Atlantic to 
the South sea, and contained within a due west line, set off two 
himdred miles below cape Comfort, and a northwest line, set off 
two hundred miles above it Her side, then, on the Atlantic 
(according to an explanation given in Mr. Bradford's paper of 
Sept. S9, 1779, by an advocate for the Yirginia claims) will be 
four hundred miles ; her side to the south three thousand ; her- 
side to the west four thousand ; and her northwest line about five 
thousand; and the quantity of land contained within these 
dimensions will be almost four thousand millions of acres, which 
is more tiian ten times the quantity contained within the pre- 
sent Umted States, and above an hundred times greater than the 
kingdom of England. 

To reason on a case like this, is such a waste of time, and such 
an excess of folly, that it ought not to be reasoned upon. It is 
impossible to suppose that any patent to private persons could be 
so intentionally absurd, and the claim grounded thereon, is as wild 
as any thing the imagination of man ever conceived. 

But if, 'as I before mentioned, there was a charter which bore 
such an explanation, and Yirginia stood in succession to it, what 
would that be to us, any more than the will of Alexander, had ho 
taken it into his head to have bequeathed away the world 1 Such 
a charter, or grant, must have been obtained by imposition and a 
false representation of the country, or granted in error, or both ; 
and in any of, or all these cases, the United States must reject the 
matter as something they cannot know, for the merits will not 
bear an argument, and the pretension of ri^t stands upon no 
better ground. 

Our case is an original one ; and many matters attending it 
must be determined on their own merits and reasonableness. The 
territory of the rest of the states is, in general, within known 
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boondi of moderate extent, and the quota wUcli each atata k to 
fiirniflh towards the expense and service of the war« must be as* 
eertained upon some rule of comparison. The numbor of in- 
habitants of each state formed the first rule ; and it was naturallj 
supposed that those numbers bore nearly the same proportion to 
each other, which the territory of each state did. Virginia on this 
scale, would be about one fiAh larger than Pennsylvania, which 
would be as much dominion as any state could manage with 
happiness and convenience. 

When I first began this subject, my intention was to be < 
aive on the merits, and concise on the matter of the right ; i 
of which, I have been extensive on the matter of rig^ and con- 
cise on the merits of reasonableness : and this alteialion in my 
design arose, consequentially, from the nature of the subject; for 
as a reasonable thing the claim can be supported by no argument, 
and therefore, needs none to refute it ; but as there is a strange 
propensity in mankind to shelter themselves under the sanetion of 
right, however unreasonable that supposed right might may be, I 
found it most conducive to the interest of the case, to show, that 
the right stands upon no better grounds than the reason. And ' 
shall therefore proceed to make some observations on the conse- 
quences of the claim. 

The claim being unreasonable in itself, and standing on no 
ground of right, but such as, if true, must, from the quarter it is 
drawn, be ofiensive, has a tendency to create disgust, and sour the 
minds of the rest of the states. Those lands are capable, under 
the management of the United States, of repaying the charges of 
the war, and some of them, as I shall hereafter show, may, I pre- 
sume, be made an immediate advantage of. 

I distinguish three different descriptions of land in America at 
the commencement of the revolution. Proprietary or chartered 
lands, as was the case in Pennsylvania ; crown lands, within the 
described limits of any of the crown governments ; and crown 
residuary lands, that were without or beyond the limits of any pro- 
vince ; and those last were held in reserve whereon to erect new 
governments, and lay out new provinces ; as appears to have been 
the design by lord Hillsborough's letter, and the president's 
answer, wherein he says, ^' with respect to the establishment of a 
new colony on the hack of Virginia, it is a subject of too great 
political importance for me to presume to give an opinion upon ; 
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ItoweyoTy pennit me, mj lord, to observe, that wlien that part of 
Ae cottDtry shall become populated, it may be a wise and pmdent 
measure." 

The expression is, a '* new eoUmy on the hack of Y irginia ;** and 
referred to lands between the heads of die rivers and the Ohio. 
This is a proof that those lands were not considered witlun, but 
-befood the limits of Virginia, as a colony ; and the other expres- 
sion in Ae letter is equally descriptive, namely, ^ We do not 
prtmsme to Hty^ to whom our graciouB sovereign ehatt grant hie 
vmemmi lands." Certainly dien, the same ri^t, which, at that 
tine rested in the crown, rests now in the more supreme authori- 
ty of die United States ; and therefore, addressing the president's 
letter to the circumstances of the revolution, it will run thus : 

*^ We do not presume to say to whom the sovereign United 
Staiee shall grant their vacant lands, and with respect to the set- 
tement of a new colony on the hack of Yirginia, it is a matter of 
too mach political importance for me to give an opinion upon ; 
ho w ever , permit me to observe, that when tiiat part of the country 
shall become populated it may be a wise and prudent measure." 

It must occur to every person, on reflection, that those lands are 
too distant to be within the government of any of the present 
states ; and, I may presume to suppose, that were a calculation 
justly made, Yirginia has lost more by the decrease of taxables, 
flian riie has gained by what lands she has made sale of; there- 
fore, she is not only doing the rest of the states wrong in point of 
equity, but herself and them an injury in point of strength, service 
and revenue. 

It is only the United States, and not any single state, that can 
lay off new states, and incorporate them in the union by repre- 
sentation ; therefore, the situation which the settlers on those lands 
will be in, under the assumed right of Yirginia, will be hazardous 
and distressing, and they will feel themselves at last like the aliens 
to the commonwealth of Israel, their habitations unsafe and their 
title precarious. 

And when men reflect on fliat peace, harmony, quietude, and 
security, which is necessary to prosperity, especially in making 
new settlements, and think that when the war shall be ended, their 
happiness and safety will depend on a union with the states, and 
not a scattered people, unconnected with, and politically unknown 
to the rest, they will feel but little inclination to put thraiaelvea in 
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m aituatioD, wliich» however solitary and recluse, it may appear aft 
present, will then be uncertain and unsafe, and their troubles wiU 
have to begin where those of the United States shall end. 

It is probable that some of the inhabitants of Virginia may be 
inclined to suppose that the writer of this, by taking up the sub- 
ject in the manner he has done, is arguing unfriendly against their 
interest To which he wishes to reply : 

That the most extraordinary part of the whole is, thai Virginia 
should countenance such a.claim. For it is worthy of observing^ 
.that, from the beginning of the contest with Britain, and long after, 
there was not a people in America who discovered, throu^ all the 
variety and multiplicity of public business, a greater fund of true 
wisdom, fortitude, and disinterestedness, than the then colony of 
Virginia. They were loved — ^They were reverenced. Their in- 
vestigation of the assumed rights of Britain had a sagadty which 
was uncommon. Their reasonings were piercing, difficult to be 
equalled and impossible to be rei'uted, and their public spirit was 
exceeded by none. Bui since this unfortunate land sdieme has 
taken place, their powers seem to be absoibed ; a toipor has 
overshsdijd them, and every one asks. What is become of Vir- 
ginia? ' 

It seldom happens that the romantic schemes of extensive 
dominion are of any service to a government, and never to a 
people. They assuredly end at last in loss, trouble, division and 
disappointment And was even the title of Virginia good, and 
the claim admissible, she would derive more lasting and real 
benefit by participating it, than by attempting the management of 
an object so infinitely beyond her reach. Her share with the rest, 
under the supremacy of the United States, which is the only au- 
thority adequate to the purpose, would be worth more to her thaa 
what the whole would produce under the management of herself 
alone. And that for several reasons : 

1st, Because her claim not being admissible nor yet manage- 
able, she cannot make a good title to the purchasers, and conse- 
quently can get but little for the lands. 

2d, Because the distance the settlers will be from her, will 
immediately put them out of all government and protection, so Ibr, 
at least as relates to Virginia : and by this means she will render 
her fh>ntiers a refuge to desperadoes, and abiding place from 
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jiifltice ; and fhe consequence will be perpetual unsafety to her 
own peace, and that of the neighboring states. 

Sdf Because her quota of expense for canying on the war, ad- 
mitting her to engross such an immensity of territory, would be 
greater than she can either support oir supply, and could not be 
less, upon a reasonable rule of proportion, than nine-tenths of the 
whole. And, 

4th, Because she must sooner or later relinquish them ; there- 
fore to see her own interest wisely at first, is preferable to the 
alternative of finding it out by misfortune at last. 

I have now gone through my examination of the claim of Yir- 
ginia, in every case which I proposed ; and, for several reasons^ 
wbh die lot had fallen to another person. 

But as diis is a most important matter, in which all are inter- 
ested, and the substantial good of Virginia not injured but 
promoted, and as few men have leisure, and still fewer have 
mcllnation, to go into intricate investigation, I have at last 
ventured on the subject. 

The succession of the United States to the vacant Western 
territory is a right they originally sat out upon ; and in the pamphlet 
Common Sense, I frequently mentioned those lands as a national 
fund for the benefit of all ; therefore, resuming the subject where 
I then led off, I shall conclude with concisely reducing to system 
what I then only hinted. 

In my last piece, the Crisis No. XYL, I estimated the annual 
amount of the charge of war and the support of the several 
governments at two million pounds sterling, and the peace esta^ 
blishment at three quarters of a million, and, by a comparison of 
the taxes of this country with those of England, proved that the 
whole yearly expense to us, to defend the country, is but a third 
of what Bri^Eun would have drawn from us by taxes, had she suc- 
ceeded in her attempt to conquer : and our peace establishment 
only an eighth part ; and likewise showed, that it was within the 
ability of the states to carry on the whole of the war by taxation, 
without having recourse to any other modes or fundf. To have a 
clear idea of taxation is necessary to every country, and the more 
funds we can discover and organize, the less will be the hope of 
the enemy, and the readier their disposition to peace, which it in 
now their interest more than aun to promote* 

VOL I. 88 
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T hare airoidy remariced, that only the United States, and not 
anj particular state, can lay off new states and incorporate diem 
fjtto tibe union by representation ; keeping, therefore, this idea in 
new, I ask, mi^t not a substantial fund be quickly created by 
fcyiHg off a new state, so as to contain between twenty aad thirty 
ttiilfions of acres, and opening a land-office in all countries in 
Europe for hard money, and in this country for supplies in kind, at 
a certain price. 

The tract of land that seems best adapted to answer this pur« 
pose is contained between the Allegany mountains and the rirer 
Ohio, as far north as the Pennsylvania line, thence eitending 
down the said river to the falls thereof, thence due south into the 
latitude of the North-Carolina line, and thence east to die Allegany 
mountains aforesaid. I the more readily mention tins tract, be- 
cause it is fighting the enemy with ^thebr own weapons, as it io- 
dudes the same ground on which a new colony would have been 
erected, for the emolument of the crown of England, as appears 
by the letters of lords Hillsborough and Dartmouth, had not the 
Involution prevented its being carried into e^ct» 
' It is probable that there may be some spots of private property 
#idun this tract, but to Incorporate them into some government 
will render them more profitable to the owners, and the condition 
of the scattered settlers more eligible and happy than at pre- 
sent. 

If twenty millions of acres of this new state be patented and 
sold at twenty pounds sterling per hundred acres, they will pro- 
duce four million pounds sterling, which, if applied to continental 
expenses only, will support the war for three years, should Britain 
be so unwise as to prosecute it against her own direct interest 
and against the interest and policy of all Europe. The several 
states will then have to raise taxes for their internal government 
only, and the continental taxes, as soon as the fund begins to 
operate, will lessen, and if sufficiently productive, will cease. 

Lands are the real riches of the habitable world, and the natural 
funds of America. The funds of other countries are, in general, 
artificially constructed ; the creatures of necessity and contrivance; 
dependant upon credit, and always exposed to hazard and un- 
eertainty. But lands can neither be annihilated nor lose their 
value ; on the contrary, they universally rise with population, and 
rapidly so, when under the security of effectual government But 
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tfdi tt ki impoMible for Yirginia to give« and therefore, that iribkh 

IP capable of defraying the ezpenaes of the empire, will, under 

the management of any single state, produce only a fogitiTe su^ 

port to wandering individuals. 

> I shall now inquire into the effects which the lajring out a 

new st^, under the authority of the United States, will have 

upon Yirginia. 

. It is the very circumstance she ought to, and must, wish 

lor, when she examines the matter in all its bearings and con 

Mqnences. 

The present settlers beyond her reach, and her supposed au 
thority over them remaining in herself, they will q>pear to her as 
tevolters, and she to them as oppressors ; and this will produce 
such a i^irit of mutual dislike, that in a little time a total die 
agreement will take place, to the disadvantage of both. 

But under the authority of the United States the matter is 
manageable, and Yirginia will be eased of a disagreeaUe con* 
aequence. 

Besides this, a sale of the lands, continentally, for the pur 
pose of supporting the expense of the war, will save her & 
greater share of taxes, than the smaU sale which she ceuM 
make herself, and the small price she could get for them would 
produce. 

She would likewise have two advantages which no other state 
In the union enjoys ; first, a frontier state for her defence against 
tiie incursions of the Indians ; and the second is, that the laying 
out and peopling a new state on the back of an old one, situated 
us she is, is doubling the quantity of its trade. 

The new state which is here proposed to be laid out, may send 
its exports down the Mississippi, but its imports must come 
through Chesapeake bay, and consequently Yirginia will become 
the market for the new state ; because, though there is a naviga^ 
tion from it, diere is none into it, on account of the rapidity of 
the Mississippi. 

There are certain circumstances that will produce certain 
events whether men think of them or not. The events do not 
depend upon thinking, but are the natural consequence of acting; 
and according to the system which Yirginia has gone upon, the 
issue will be, that she will get involved with the back settlers in m 
contention about right$t till they dispute with their own claims ; 
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•adi scMiedbftiiecoiiteiitioi^wiUgo to any-odiars^ fbrtlieir 
eommerce ; both of which maj be preTentod, a perfiBct Ymnaonj 
ortaMahedy the rtiength of the states incnaaed, and the eipeotw 
ef Aa war defrayed, by settling the matter now on the plan ol 
a general rig^ ; and every day it is delayedt Ae difficulty will be 
increased and the advantages lessened. 

But if it should happen, as it possibly may, that the war should 
end before the money« which the new state may produce, be ex- 
pended, die remainder of the lands therein may be set apart to 
reimburse those, whose houses have been burnt by the enemy, as 
(Mm is a spedes of suffering idiich it was impoaaible to prevent, 
becaiose houses are not moveable property ; and it oug^ not to 
he, that because we cannot do eveiy thing, that we o^ght not to 
do what we can. 

Having said this much on the subject, I think itneceaaaiy tq 
lemarfc, that the prospect of a new fund, ao far from abating our 
•endeavors in makiog every immediate provision £ar ttw «nny» 
oug^t to quicken us therein ; for should the atates see it expe- 
dient to go upon the measure, it will be at least a year befbte it 
can be productive. I the mare freely mention this, becauae diere 
is a dangerous species of popularity, which, I fear, some men are 
seeking from their constituents by giving them grounds to believe, 
that if they are elected they will lighten the taxes ; a measure, 
which in the present state of things, cannot be done without ex- 
posing the country to the ravages oi the enemy by disab^g the 
army from defending it. 

Where knowledge is a duty, ignorance is a crime ; and if any 
man whose duty it was to know better, has encouraged such 
an expectation, he has either deceived himself or them : besides 
no country can be defended without expense, and let any man 
compare his portion of temporary inconveniences arising from 
taxation, with the real distresses of the army for the want ol 
supplies, and the difference is not only sufficient to strike him 
dumb, but make him thankful that worse consequences have not 
followed. 

In advancing this doctrine, I speak with an honest freedom 
to the country ; for as it is their good to be defended, so it is 
their interest to provide that defence, at least, till other funds can 
be organized. 
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As the laying out new states will some time or other be the 
business of the country, and as it is yet a new business to us, 
and as the influence of the war has scarcely afforded leisure for 
reflecting on distant circumstances, I shall throw together a few 
hintB for facilitating that measure whenever it may be proper for 
adopting it. 

The United States now standing on the line of sovereignty, the 
vacant territory is their property collectively, but the persons by 
whom it may hereafter be peopled will also have an equal right 
with ourselves ; and therefore, as new states shall be laid off and 
incorporated with the present, they will become partakers of the 
remaining territory with us who are already in possession. And 
diis consideration ought to heighten the value of lands to new 
emigrants : because, in making the purchases, they not only gain 
an immediate property, but become initiated into the right and 
heirship of the states to a property in reserve, which is an addi 
ttonal advantage to what any purchasers under the late govern 
ment of England enjoyed. 

The setting off the boundary of any new state will naturally 
oe the first step, and as it must be supposed not to be peopled 
at the time it is laid off, a constitution must be formed by the 
United States, as the rule of government in any new state, for a 
certain term of years (perhaps ten) or until the state becomes 
peopled to a certain number of mhabitants ; afler which, the 
whole and sole right of modelling their government to rest with 
themselves. 

A question may arioe, whether a new state should immediately 
possess an equal right wiih tne present ones m all cases which 
may come before congress. 

This, experience will best determine ; but at a first view of 
the matter it appears thus ; that it ought to be immediately incor- 
porated into the union on the ground of a family right, such a 
state standing in the line of a younger child of the same stock ; 
but as new emigrants will have something to learn when they first 
come to America, and a new state requiring aid rather than capa- 
ble of giving it, it might be most convenient to admit its imme- 
diate representation into congress, there to sit, hear and debate 
on all questions and matters, but not to vote on any till after the 
expiration of seven years. 
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I ihall in this place take the opportunity of renewing a hint 
which I formerly threw out in the pamphlet Common Sense, and 
which the several states will, sooner or later, see the convenience 
if not the necessity of adopting ; which is, that of electing a con- 
tinental convention, for the purpose of forming a continental 
constitution, defining and describing the ppwers and authority of 
congress. 

Those of entering into treaties, and making peace, they natu 
rally possess, in behalf of the states, for their separate as well at 
^ir united good, but the internal control and dictatorial powers 
of congress are not sufficiently defined, and appear to be too 
nrach in some cases and too little in others ; and therefcnre, to 
hare fhem marked out legally will give additiona energy to the 
wltole, and a new confidence to the several parts 
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liETTER 

TO THE 

ABBE RAYNAL, 

ON THE AFFAIRS OF NORTH AMERICA: 

IN WHICH 

THE MISTAKES IN THE ABBE'S ACCOUNT 

or THE 

REVOLUTION OF AMERICA 

A&S CORRJECTSD AND OLEARXD HP* 



INTRODUCTION. 



A LoHDON translation of an original work in French« by the 
abbe Rajnal, which treats of the revolution of North- Americ«« 
having been re-printed in Philadelphia and other parts of the 
continent, and as the distance at which the abbe is placed from 
the American theatre of war and politics, has occasioned him to 
mistake several facts, or misconceive the causes or principles 
bj which thej were produced, the following tract, therefore, 19 
published with a view to rectify them, and prevent even acciden* 
tal errors from intermixing with history, under the sanction of. 
time and sUence. 

The editor of the London edition has entitled it, ** The Rwo^ 
ItUion of America, by the abbe Ratnal," and the American 
printers have followed the example. But I have understood, and 
I believe my information just, that the piece, which is more pro* 
perly reflections on the revolution, was unfairly purloined from 
the printer whom the abbe employed, or from the manuscript 
copy, and ia only part of a larger work then in the press, or 
preparing for it. The person who procured it, appears to have 
been an Englishman, and though, in an advertisement prefixed 
to the London edition, he has endeavoured to gloss over the 
embezzlement with professions of patriotism, and to soften it 
with high encomiums on the author, yet the action in any view 
in which it can be placed, is illiberal and unpardonable. 

«» In the course of his travels," says he, ** the translator hap- 
pily succeeded in obtaining a copy of this exquisite little pece. 
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yMck hm not nuide its appeanaee fron mj praH. 

a Freneh edidoii, in fimir of thoae vho ftri ki < 

more foidblj in its native kngaqge, al dn SBMa tiaw 
with tlie foUowii^ translation of it ; in wfaick he bae beea 4ew- 
Oiis, p^liaps in vain, that all the wanntii, the graee, dn alrengthy 
tte dignity of the original, should not be lost. Aad ha imen 
himself^ that the indulgence of the illiiBtiioiMi hMtodia wiD not 
be wanting to a man, who, of hia own motioa,hna taken dw 
libertf to give this composition to the poblie, aalj from a atioqg 
persuasion, that its momentous argument will be aaeM in a cri- 
tical conjuncture, to that country which he lovea with an ardor, 
that can be exceeded onlj bj the nobler flame, which bans in 
the bosom of the philanthropic author, for the freedoai awl hifipi- 
ness of all the countries iqwn earth." 

This piausibtlity of setting off a dishonorable actioB,maj pass 
for patriotism and sound principles with those who do not enter 
into its demerits, and whose interest is not iiyQred nor their 
happiness a£fected therebj. But it is more than probable, not- 
withstanding the declarations it contains, that the oopj was 
obtained for the sake of profiting bj the sale of a new and popu- 
lar woric, and that the professions are but a garb to the frauiL 

It may with propriety be mru^ed« that in all countries where 
literature is protected, and it never can flourish where it is not, 
the works of aji author are his legal property; and to treat letters 
in any other light than this, is to banish them from the country, 
or strangle them in the birth. — The embezzlement from the 
abbe Raynal, was, it is true, committed by one country upon 
another, and therefore shows no defect in the laws of either. 
But it is nevertheless a breach of civil manners and literary jus- 
tice : neither can it be any apology, that because the countries 
are at war, literature shall be entitled to depredation.* 



'^ The state of literature in America must one day become a subject of legis- 
latiye consideration. Hitherto it hath been a disinterested volunteer in the 
•ekvice of the revolution, and no man thought of profits : but when peace 
•hall give time and opportunity for study, Uie country will deprive itself of 
the honor and service of letters and the improvement of science, unless suffi- 
cient laws are made to prevent depredations on literary property. It is well 
worth remarking, that Russia, who but a few years ago was scarcely known 
in Europe, owes a large share of her present greatness to the close attention' 
■he has paid, and the wise encouragement she has given, to every brani^ of 
■cience and learning: and we have almost the same instance in France, in 
the reign of l^oius XIV. 
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But the forestalling the abbe's publication by London editions, 
both in French and English^ and thereby not only defrauding him 
mod throwing an expensive publication on his hands by anticipa- 
ting the sale, are only the smaller injuries which such conduct 
may occasion. A man's opinions, whether written or in thought, 
are his own, until he pleases- to publish them himself; and it is 
adding cruelty to injustice, to make him the author of what 
future reflection, or better information, might occasion him to 
suppress or amend. There are declarations and sentiments in 
the abbe's piece which, for my own part, I did not expect to find, 
and such as himself, on a revisal, might have seen occasion to 
change ; but the anticipated piracy effectually prevented his hav- 
ing the opportunity, and precipitated him into difficulties, which, 
had it not been for such ungenerous fraud, might not have hap- 
pened. 

This mode of making an author appear before his time, will 
appear still more ungenerous, when we consider how very few 
men there are in any country, who can at once, and without the *" 
aid of reflection and revisal, combine warm passions with a cool 
temper, and the full expansion of the imagination with the natu- 
ral and necessary gravity of judgment, so as to be rightly ba- 
lanced within themselves, and to make a reader feel, fancy, and 
understand justly at the same time. To call three powers of the 
mind into action at once, in a manner that neither shall interrupt, 
and that each shall aid and invigorate the other, is a talent very 
rarely possessed. 

It often happens that the weight of an argument is lost by the 
wit of setting it off; or the judgment disordered by an intempe- 
rate irritation of the passions : yet a certain degree of animation 
must be felt by the writer, and raised in the reader, in order to 
interest the attention ; and a sufficient scope given to the imagi- 
nation, to enable it to create in the mind a sight of the persons, 
characters and circumstances of the subject : for without these, 
the judgment will feel little or no excitement to office, and its 
determinations will be cold, sluggish, and imperfect But if 
either or both of the two former are raised too high, or heated 
•too much, the judgment will be jostled from its seat, and the whole 
matter, however important in itself, will diminish into a panto- 
mime of the mind, in which we create images that pron^ote no 
other purpose than amusement 
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TII6 abbe's writings bear evident marks of that extension and 
of thinking and quickness of sensation^ which of all 
I require reyisal, and the more particulariy so, when q>plied 
to the living characters of nations or individuals in a state of 
war. The least misinformation or misconception leads to some 
wrong conclusion, and an error believed, becomes the progenitor 
oT others. And, as the abbe has suffered some inconveniences 
in FrancOf by mistaking certain circumstanees of the war, and 
the characters of the parties therein, it becomes some apology 
tat him that those errors were precipitated into the world by the 
avarice of an ungenerous enemy. 
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To an author of such distinguished reputation as the abba 
Raynal, it might very well become me to apologize for the pre- 
sent undertaking ; but, as to be right is the first wish of philoso- 
phy, and the first principle of history, he will, I presume, accept 
from me a declaration of my motives, which are those of doing 
justice, in preference to any complimental apology I might 
otherwise make\ The abbe, in the course of his work, has, in 
some instances, extolled without a reason, and wounded without 
a cause. He has given fame where it was not deserved, and 
withheld it where it was justly due ; and appears to be so fre- 
quently in and out of temper with his subjects and parties, that 
few or none of them are decisively and uniformly marked. 

It is yet too soon to write the history of the revolution, and 
whoever attempts it precipitately, will unavoidably mistake char- 
acters and circumstances, and involve himself in error and diffi- 
culty. Things, like men, are seldom understood rightly at first 
sight. But the abbe is v/rong even in the foundation of his 
work ; that is, he has misconceived and mis-stated the causes 
which produced the rupture between England and her then colo- 
nies, and which led on, step by step, unstudied and uncontrived 
on the part of America, to a revolution, which has engaged the 
attention, and affecled the interest of Europe. 

To prove this, I shall bring forward a passage, which, though 
(hoed towwds the latter part of the abbess ipodu is move mA- 
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Biatdj connected with the beginniiig ; and in which, speeimig of 
the oiiginil cause of the dispute, he declares himself in the fol- 
lowing manner — 

•* None," says he, ^ of those energetic causes, which hare 
produced so manj rerolutions upon the globe, existed in North- 
America. Neither religion nor laws had there been outraged. 
The blood of martyrs or patriots had not there streamed from 
acaffi>lds. Morals had not there been insulted. Manners, cus* 
toms, habits, no object dear to nations, had there been the sport 
of ridicule. Axbitnry power had not there torn any inhabitant 
from the arms of his family and friends, to drag him to a dreary 
dungeon. Public order had not been there inverted. The prin- 
ci|^es of administration had not been changed there ; and the 
maxims of government had there always remained the same. 
The whole question was reduced to the knowing whether the 
mother country had, or had not, a right to lay, directly or indi- 
rectly, a slight tax upon the col<mies." 

On this extraordinary passage, it may not be improper, in geiH 
etal tmrms, to remark, that none can feel like those who suflfor ; 
and that for a man to be a competent judge of the proTOcatiyes, 
or as the abbe styles them, the energetic causes of the revolution, 
he must have resided at the time in America. 

The abbe, in saying that the several particulars he has enu- 
merated, did not exist in America, and neglecting to point out the 
particular period, in which he means they did not exist, reduces 
thereby his declaration to a nullity, by taking away all meaning 
from the passage. 

They did not exist in 1763, and they all existed before 1776 ; 
consequently as there was a time when they did not, and an- 
other, when they did exist, the time when constitutes the essence 
of the fact, and not to give it, is to withhold the only evidence 
which proves the declaration right or wrong, and on which it 
must stand or fall. But the declaration as it now appears, unac- 
companied by time, has an effect in holding out to the world, 
that there was no real cause for the revolution, because it denies 
the existence of all those causes, which are supposed to be justi- 
fiable, and which the abbe styles energetic. 

I confess myself exceedingly at a loss to find out the time to 
which the abbe alludes ; because, in another part of the woric, in 
Ifpeaking of the vlanqi aet, which was passed in 1 764* he styles H 
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*«an tiiurpation of the Americans' mo9t preeiaua and aacred 
rights J* Consequently he here admits the most energetic of all 
causes, that is, an usurpation of their most precious and sacred 
rights^ to have existed in America twelve years before the decla- 
ration of independence, and ten years before the breaking out of 
hostilities. The time, therefore, in which the paragraph is true, 
must be antecedent to the stamp act, but as at that time there 
was no revolution, nor any idea of one, it< consequently applies 
without a meaning ; and as it cannot, on the abbe's own prin- 
ciple, be applied to any time after the stamp act, it is therefore a 
wandering solitary paragraph, connected with nothing and at va- 
riance with every thing. 

The stamp act, it is true, was repealed in two years aAer it was 
passed, but it was immediately followed by one of infinitely more 
mischievous magnitude ; I mean the declaratory act, which as- 
serted the right, as it was styled, of the British parliament, " to 
bind America in all cases whatsoever," 

If then the stamp act was an usurpation of the Americans' most 
precious and sacred rights, the declaratory act lefl them no rights 
at all ; and contained the full grown seeds of the most despotic 
government ever exercised in the world. It placed America not 
only in the lowest, but in the basest state of vassalage ; because 
it demanded an unconditional submission in every thing, or as 
the act expresses it, in all cases whatsoever : and what renders 
this act the more offensive, is, that it appears to have been passed 
as an act of mercy ; truly then may it be said, that the tender 
mercies of the wicked are cruel. 

All the original charters from the crown of England, under the 
faith of Avhich the adventurers from the old world settled in the 
new, were by this act displaced from their foundations ; because, 
contrary to the nature of them, which was that of a compact, they 
were now made subject to repeal or alteration at the mere will of 
one party only. The whole condition of America was thus put 
into the hands of the parliament or ministry, without leaving to 
her the least right in any case whatsoever. 

There is no despotism to which this iniquitous law did not ex- 
tend ; and though it might have been convenient in the execution 
of it, to have consulted manners and habits, the principle of the 
act made all tyranny legal. It stopped no where. ^ It went to 
ererrlhing. It took in with it the whole life of a mant <Hr if I 
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may 80 exfiress it, an eternity of circumstances. It is tiie nature 
iiyf law to require obedience, but this demanded servitude ; and 
016 condition of an American, under the operation' of it, was not 
that of a subject, but a vassal. Tyranny has often been estab- 
lished without law and sometimes again$t it, but the history of 
mankind dopa not produce another instance, in which it has been 
established hy law. It is an audacious outrage upon civil gov- 
ernment, and cannot be too much exposed, in order to be suffi- 
ciently detested. 

Neither could it be said after this, that the legislature of that 
eountry any longer made laws for this, but that it gave out com- 
mands ; for wherein differed an act of parliament constructed on 
this principle, and operating in this manner, over an unrepresent- 
ed people, from the orders of a mUitary establishment 

The parliament of England, with respect to America, was not 
septennial but perpeiucd. It appeared to the latter a body always 
in being. Its election or expiration were to her the same as if 
its members succeeded by inheritance, or went out by death, or 
lived for ever, or were appointed to it as a matter of officer * 
Therefore, for the people of England to have any just conception 
of the mind of America, respecting this extraordinary act, they 
must suppose all election and expiration in that country to cease 
for ever, and the present parliament, its heirs, &c. to be perpet- 
ual ; in this case, I ask, what would the most clamorous of them 
think, were an act to be passed, declaring the right of such a par- 
liament to bind them in all cases whatsoever ? For this word 
whatsoever would go as effectually to their magna charta, bill of 
rightSf trial hy juries^ ^c, as it went to the charters and forms of 
government in America. 

I am persuaded, that the gentleman to whom I address these 
remarks, will not, after the passing this act, say, " that the prtn- 
ciples of administration had not been changed in America, and 
that the maxims of government had there been always the same. 
For here is, in principle, a total overthrow of the whole ; and not 
a subversion only, but an annihilation of the foundation of liberty, 
and absolute domination established in its stead. 

The abbe likewise states the case exceedingly wrong and inju- 
riously, when he says, ** that the whole question was reduced to 
the knovring whether the mother country had, or had not, a right 
to lay, directly or indirectly, a $Ughi tax upon the colonies." 
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This wa» not the whole of the question ; neither was the quantity 
of the tax the object either to the ministry or to the Americans. 
It was the principle, of which the tax made but a part, and the 
quantity still less, that formed the ground on which America re- 
sisted. 

The tax on tea, which is the tax here alluded to, was neither 
more nor less than an experiment to establish the practice of the 
declaratory law upon ; modelled into the more fashionable phrase 
of the univereal eupremacy of parliament. For until this time the 
declaratory law had lain dormant, and the framers of it had con- 
tented themselves with barely declaring an opinion. 

Therefore the whole question with America, in the opening of 
the dispute, was, shall we be bound in all cases whatsoever by the 
British parliament, or shall we not ? For submission to the tea 
or tax act implied an acknowledgment of the declaratory act, or, 
in other words, of the universal supremacy of parliament, which 
as they never intended to do, it was necessary they should op* 
pose it, in its first stage of execution. 

It is probable the abbe has been led into this mistake by pe- 
rusing detached pieces in some of the American newspiqiers ; 
for, in a case where all were interested, every one had a right to 
give his opinion ; and there were many, who, with the best inten- 
tions, did not choose the best, nor indeed the true ground, to de- 
fend their cause upon. They felt themselves right by a general 
impulse, without being able to separate, analyze and arrange the 
parts. 

* I am somewhat unwilling to examine too minutely into the 
whole of this extraordinary passage of the abbe, lest I should 
appear to treat it with severity ; otherwise I could show that not 
a single declaration is justly founded : for instance, the reviving 
an obsolete act of the reign of Henry YIII. and fitting it to the 
Aipericans, by authority of which they were to be seized and 
brought from America to England, and there imprisoned and 
tried for any supposed offences, was, in the worst sense of the 
words, to tear themy by the arbitrary power of parliament^ from 
ihe arm$ of their families and friends, and drag them not only to 
dreary but distant dungeons. Yet this act was contrived some 
years before the breaking out of hostilities. And again, though 
die blood of martyrs and patriots had not streamed on the scaf- 
Tot. I. 40 
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of Boston* bj the British soldiery in the jear 1T70. 

Had the abbe said that the causes which produced the leroln- 
lion in America were originally dijfermt from those which pi^ 
duced revolutions in other parts of the globe, he had been rignt 
Here the value and quality of liberty, the nalulB of goventmentt 
and the dignity of man, were known and understood, and the at- 
tachment of die Americans to these principles produced the in- 
volution, as a natural and almost unavoidable consecpienoe. Thoj 
had no particular family to set up or pull down. Nothing of pei^ 
aonality was incorporated with their cause. They started even- 
handed with eaclH»ther, and went no faster into thtf several stages 
of it, than they were driven by the unrelenting and hnperions 
conduct of Britain. Nay, in the last act, die declamtion of uf 
dependence, they had neariy been too late ; for had it not been 
declared at the exact time it was, I see no period in their affun 
since, in which it could have been declared with the sttme effect, 
and probably not at all. 

Butihe object being formed before the reverse of fortune took 
place, that is, before the opwations of the gloomy campaign of 
1776, their honor, their interest, their eveiy thing, caUed loudly 
on them to maintain it ; and that glow of thought and energy of 
heart, which even a distant prospect of independence inspires, 
gave confidence to their hopes, and resolution to their conduct, 
which a state of dcpendoncc could never have reached. They 
looked forward to happier days and scenes of rest, and qualified 
the hardships of the campaign by contemplating the establish- 
ment of their new bom system. 

If, on the other hand, we take a review of what part Britain has 
acted, we shall find every thing which ought to make a nation 
blush. The most vulgar abuse, accompanied by that species of 
haughtiness which distinguishes the hero of a mob from the 
character of a gentleman ; it was equally as much from her man- 
ners as from her injustice that she lost the colonies. By the 
latter she provoked their principles, by the former she wore out 
their temper ; and it ought to be held out as an example to the 
world, to show how necessary it is to conduct the business of 
government with civility. In short, other revolutions may have 
originated in caprice, or generated in ambition ; but here, the 



VBoffending humility was tortured into rage, and the 1n- 
fimcy of existence made to weep. 

A union so extensive, continued and determined, suffering 
With patience and never in despair, could not have been produced 
hj conkmon causes. It must be something capable of reaching 
the whole soul of man and arming it with perpetual energy. It 
ism vain to look for precedents among the revolutions of former 
itges, to find out, by comparison, the causes of this. The spring, 
the progress, the object, the consequences, nay» the men, their 
habits of thinking, and all the circumstances of the country are 
different. Those of other naticms are, in general, little more 
than the history of their quarrels. They are marked by no im- 
portant character in the annals of events ; mixed in the mass of 
general matters, they occupy but a common page ; and while the 
chief of the successful partisans stepped into power, the plun- 
dered multitude sat down and sorrowed. Few, very few of them 
are accompanied with reformation, either in government or man« 
men; many of them with the most consummate profligacy. 
Triumph on the one side and misery on the other were the only 
events. Pains, punishments, torture, and death were made the 
business of mankind, tmtil compassion, the fairest associate of 
the heart, was driven from its place, and the eye, accustomed to 
continual cruelty, could behold it without offence. 

But as the principles of the present revolution differed from 
those which preceded it, so likewise did the conduct of America 
both in government and war. Neither the foul finger of dis- 
grace nor the bloody hand of vengeance has hitherto put a blot 
upon her fame. Her victories have received lustre from a great- 
ness of lenity ; and her laws have been permitted to slumber, 
where they might justly be awakened to punish. War, so much 
the trade of the world, has here been only the business of neces- 
sity ; and when the necessity shall cease, her very enemies must 
confess, that as she drew the sword in her just defence, she used 
it without cruelty, and sheathed it without revenge. 

As it is not my design to extend these remarks to a history, I 
shall now take my leave of this passage of the abbe, with an ob- 
servation, which until something unfolds itself to convince me 
otherwise, I cannot avoid beUeving to be true ; — ^which is, that it 
was the fixed determination of the British cabinet to quarrel with 
Anc^^-a at all events. 
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Thef (^ members who composed the cabinet) had no dooiit 
of success, if they could once bring it to the issue of a battle, and 
they expected from a conquest, what they could neither propose 
with decency, nor hope for by negotiation. The charters and 
constitutions of the colonies were become to them matters of 
offisnce, and their rapid progress in property and population were 
disgustingly beheld as the growing and natural means of inde- 
pendence. They saw no way to retain them long but by redue* 
ing them in time. A conquest would at once have made diem 
bc^ lords and landlords ; and put them in the possession bodi 
of the revenue and the rental. The whole trouble of goTom- 
ment would have ceased in a victory, and a final end be put to 
remonstrance and debate. The experience of the stamp act, 
had taught them how to quarrel with the advantages of cover and 
convenience, and they had nothing to do but to renew the scene, 
and put contention into motion. They hoped for a rebellion, and 
they made one. They expected a declaration of independence, 
and they were not- disappointed. But after this, they looked for 
victory, and they obtained a defeat 

If this be taken as the generating cause of the contest, then is 
every part of the conduct of the British ministry consistent from 
the commencement of the .dispute, until the signing the treaty of 
Paris, afler which, conquest becoming doubtful, they retreated to 
negotiation, and were again defeated. 

Though the abbe possesses and disp]a3rs great powers of 
genius, and is a roaster of style and language, he seems not to 
pay equal attention to the office of an historian. His facts are 
coldly and carelessly stated. They neither inform the reader 
nor interest him. Many of them are erroneous, and most of 
them are defective and obscure. It is undoubtqjdiy both an or- 
nament and a useful addition to history, to accompany it with 
maxims and reflections. They afford likewise an agreeable 
change to the style, and a more diversified manner of expression ; 
but it is absolutely necessary that the root from whence they 
spring, or the foundation on which they are raised, should be well 
attended to, which in this work is not The abbe ha<?tep« 
through his nanrations as if he was glad to get from them, that he 
may enter the more copious field of eloquence and imaginatioii. 

The actions of Trenton and Princeton, in New^eney, bk 
DwwdMr 1776, and Jamiaiy foUoving, on whidi dio Ala df 
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Jktterica stood for a while trembling on the point of suspenBe, 
mad from which the most important consequences followed, are 
comprised within a single paragraph, faintly conceived, and bar- 
mi of character, circumstance and description. 

M On the 25th of December," says the abbe, '* they (the Ame^ 
noona) crossed the Delaware, and fell accidentally upon Trenton, 
vUch was occupied by fifteen hundred of the twelve thousand 
Heoflians, sold in so base a manner by their avaricious master, 
to the king of Great-Britain. This corps was massacred^ taken, 
<nr ^iapersed. £ight days afler, three £nglish regiments were, 
in like manner, driven from Princeton, but after having better 
supported their reputation than the foreign troops in their pay.^ 

•This is all the account which is given of these interesting 
events. The abbe has preceded them by two or three pages on 
the military operations of both armies, from the time of general 
Howe's siriving before New-Tork from Halifax, and the va^t 
reinforcements of British and foreign troops ,with lord Howe 
from England. But m these, there is so much mistake, and so 
many omissions, that, to set them right, must be the business of 
a history and not of a letter. The action of Long-Island is but 
barely hinted at, and the operations at the White-plains wholly 
omitted : as are likewise, the attack and loss of fort Washington, 
with a garrison of about two thousand five hundred men, and the 
precipitate evacuation of fort Lee, in consequence thereof: which 
losses were in a great measure the cause of the retreat through 
the Jerseys to the . Delaware, a distance of about ninety miles. 
Neither is the manner of the retreat described ; which, from the 
season of the year, the nature of the country, the nearness of the 
two armies (sometimes within sight and shot of each other, for 
such a length of way) the rear of the one employed in pulling 
down bridges, and the van of the other in building them up, must 
necessarily be accompanied with many interesting circumstances. 

It was a period of distresses. A crisis rather of danger than 
of hope. There is no description can do it justice ; and even 
the actors in it, looking back upon the scene, are surprised how 
they got through ; and at a loss to account for those powers of 
the mind, and springs of animation, by which they withstood the 
Ibrce of accumulated misfortune. 

It was expected, that the time for which the army was enlisted, 
mmid cany the campaign so far into the winter, that the sevori^ 
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of ^i& BcnsODf and the consequent coadition of the roadsi would 
pro rent any material operation of tbe enemy, imlil the tiew anny 
could be raised for the next year. And I mention it, as a mattef 
worthy of attention, by all fulvire hiatoriaiis, that the movements 
of tbe Ameiican army, until the attack upon the Hessian post a* 
Trenton, the 26th of December, are to be considered os opefa- 
ting to effect no other principaJ purpose than delay, and to wear 
away the campaign under all the disadiranta^es of oi^ unequal 
force, with a^ little miflfortune us possible* 

But the losa of the garrison at fort Wrt^hmgton on the 10th of 
Kov ember, and the expiration of the ttme of a considerable part 
of the army, so early as th^ 30th of the same month, and which 
was to be followed by almo^ daily expirations aflerwuds, made 
retreat the * idy final expedient. To these circumstancea may 
be added the forlorn and destitute condition of the few that re- 
mained ; for the garrison of fort Lee, which composed ahnoat 
the whole of the retreat^ had been obliged to abandon it ao in^ 
atantaneouslyf that every article of stores and baggage was left 
behind, and in ibis destitute condition, without tent or blankett 
and without any other utensils to dress their provision than what 
they procured by the way^ they performed a march of about ninety 
miles, and had the address and management to prolong it to the 
space of juiiicjicitju day 8. 

By this unexpected or rather unthought-of turn of afiairs, the 
country was in an instant surprised into confusion, and found an 
enemy within its bowels, without an army to opposfe him. There 
were no succors to be had, but from the free-will offering of Uie 
inhabitants. All was choice, and every man reasoned for himself. 

It was in this situation of affairs, equally calculated to confound 
or to inspire, that the gentleman, the merchant, the farmer, the 
tradesman and the laborer mutually turned from all the conveni- 
ences of home, to perform the duties of private soldiers, and un- 
dergo the severities of a winter campaign. The delay so jadi- 
ciously contrived on the retreat, afforded time for the volunteer 
reinforcements to join general Washington on the D^aware. 

The abbe is likewise wrong in saying, that the American army 
fell accidentally on Trenton. It was the very object for whidi 
general Washington crossed the Delaware in the dead of the 
night and in the midst of snow, storms, and ice ; and which, he 
iwuMdiately re-crosaed with his priaonen, as soon as he hmk 
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MPplJAed his purpose. Neither was the intended eDtefpriie 
^ieeret to the enemy, information haying heen sent of it by letter, 
StmA a British officer at Princeton, to colonel RoHe, who com-- 
HMWded the Hessians at Trenton, which letter was afterwards 
tonmd by the Americans. Nevertheless the post was completely 
aivproed. A small circumstance, which had the appearance of 
HiMiftke on the part of the Americans, led to a more capital and 
imI mistake on the part of Rolle. 

The case was this. A detachment of twenty or thirty Ameri- 
99am had been sent across the river, from a post a few miles 
above, by an officer unacquainted with the intended attack; 
Ihe09 were met by a body of Hessians, on the night to which the 
mSaaaBiion pointed, which was Christmas night, and repulsed. 
Nothing further appearing, and the Hessians mistaking this for 
ttie advanced party, supposed the enterprise disconcerted, which 
at that time was not begun, and under this idea returned to their 
quarters ; so that, what might have raised an alarm, and brought 
tho Americana into an ambuscade, served to take off the force of 
$fk inlonnation, and promote the success of the enterprise. Soon 
after daylight, general Washington entered the town, and afler a 
little (^pofi(ilio&, made himself master of it, with Upwards of nine 
hinidred prisoners. 

This combination of equivocal circumstances, falling within 
what the abbe styles, *' the wide empire of chance^*^ would have 
afibrded a fine field for thought, and I wish, for the sake of that 
elegance of reflection he is so capable of using, that he had 
known it. 

But the action at Princeton was accompanied by a still greater 
embarrassment of matters, and followed by more extraordinary 
consequences. The Americans, by a happy stroke of general- 
ah^, in this instance, not only deranged and defeated all the 
plans of the British, in the intended moment of execution, but 
drew from their posts the enemy they were not able to drive, and 
obliged them to close the campaign. As the cm^umstance is a 
enriosity in war, and not well understood in Europe, I shall, as 
eoDciaely as I can, relate the principal parts ; they may serve to 
prevent fiiture historians from error, and recover firom forgetftil- 
i scene of magnificent fortitude. 

Immediately after the surprise of the Hessians at Trenton^ 
I WaaUnston re-crossed the Delaware* which at this pbuM 
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is about three quarters of a mile oyer« and reaamnned Ui fwiMSi 
poat on the Pennsylvania side. Trenton remained nnoc capic dy 
and the enemy were posted at Princeton, twelre milea dislaat» 
on the road towards New- York. The weather waa now grow- 
ing very severe, and as there were very few hooaea near Hw 
shore where general Washington had taken his statioii, Hw 
greatest part of his army remained out in the woods and fields. 
These, with some other circumstancea, induced (he rn rrnasim, 
the Delaware and taking possession of Trenton. It waa un- 
doubtedly a bold adventure, and carried with it the appeanmee of 
defiance, especially when we conaider die panio-stnick conditiaD 
of the enemy on the loss of the Hessian poet Bat in ocder to 
give a just idea' of the affidr, it is necessary diat I alionki dasciibe 
the place. 

Trenton is situated on a rising ground, about three qnartera of 
a mile distant fix>m the Delaware, on the eastern or Jeney side ; 
and is cut into two divisions by a small creek or rivulet,' sufieient 
to turn a mill which is on it, afler which it emptiea itself at neariy 
right angles into the Delaware. The upper divisloii, wkidi is 
that to the northeast, contains about seventy or ai^ity honsast 
and the lower about forty or fifty. The ground on each aide 
this creek, and on which the houses are, is likewise rising, and 
the two divisions present an agreeable prospect to each other, 
with the creek between, on which there is a small stone bridge 
of one arch. 

Scarcely had general Washington taken post here, and before 
the several parties of militia, out on detachments, or on their 
way, could be collected, than the British, leaving behind them a 
strong garrison at Princeton, marched suddenly and entered 
Trenton at the upper or northeast quarter. A party of the 
Americans skirmished with the advanced party of the British, 
to afford time for removing the stores and baggage, and with- 
drawing over the bridge. 

In a little time the British had possession of one half of the 
town, general Washington of the ether; and the creek only 
separated the two armies. Nothing could be a more critical 
situation than this, and if ever the fate of America depended 
upon the event of a day, it was now. The Delaware was filling 
fast with large sheets of driving ice, and was impassable ; of 
eourse no retreat into Pennsylvania could be effected, neither m 
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II poMiblet in the face of an enemy, to pass a river of such extent 
The roada were broken and rugged with the frost, and the mam 
ffoad was occupied by the enemy. 

. About four o'clock a party of the British approached the 
Wdge* with a design to gain it, but were repulsed. They made 
.M» more attempts, though the creek itself is passable any where 
between the bridge and the Delaware. It runs in a rugged, 
mtmk made ditch, over which a person may pass with little diffi- 
cvhjf the stream being rapid and shallow. Evening was now 
eeaiHig on, and Uie British, believing they had all the advantages 
dMy could wish for, and that they could use them when thev 
pleased, diecontinued all further operations, and held themselves 
pfopared to make the attack next morning. 

But ike next morning produced a scene as elegant as it was 
mnexpected. The British were under arms and ready to march 
to action, when one of their light-horse from Princeton came fu- 
lioaaly down the street, with an account that general Washington 
kad that morning attacked and carried the British post at that 
jriaee, and was proceeding on to seize the magazine at Bruns- 
wick ; on which the British, who were then on the point of inak- 
iog an assault on the evacuated camp of the Americans, wheeled 
about, and in a fit of consternation marched for Princeton. 

This retreat is one of those extraordinary circumstances, that 
IB Aitofe ages may probably pass for fable. For it will with dif- 
ficulty be believed, that two armies, on which such important 
consequences depended, should be crowded into so small a space 
as Trenton ; and that the one, on the eve of an engagement, 
when every ear is supposed to be open, and every degree of 
watchfulness employed, should move completely from the ground, 
with all its stores, baggage and artillery, unknown and even un- 
suspected by the other. And so entirely were the British de- 
ceived, diat when they heard the report of the cannon and small 
arms at Princeton, they supposed it to be thunder, though in the 
depth of winter. 

General Washington, the better to cover and disguise his re- 
treat from Trenton, had ordered a line of fires to be lighted up 
in front of his camp. These not only served to give an appear- 
ance of going to rest, and continuing that deception, but they ef- 
fectually concealed from the British whatever was acting behind 
them, for fiane can no more be seen throu^ than a wall, and in 
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dtts fitiMitiont it nmj with pioprietjr be said* they beeuae a pillH 
tfflnto one afiii7,aad a piUarof aclottdtodieotiMr. After 
Aitf bjr a cireiiitom march of about ei|^iteaii mBeat dw Aneii* . 
tans readied Princeton earij in the momhig. 
-' The nOmber of prisonera takmi were be twe e n two and three 
hnndredf wifh which geneial Washington itnmeiinieif eei oft 
The Tan of the British annj ftom Trenton 
* abovt an hoar after the Americana had left it« i 
Aejr march ftr the remainder of the day, anited i 
at a conyenient sitoation, wide of die main read to Branawiek, 
and ahoot sixteen miles distant ftom Prinoetott* Bntsowearied 
and eAanited were they, with the continaal and rniaeatadaerrico 
and fiitigae of two days and a night, ftom action to aoBen, with* 
•at Aeker, and ahnoat without refieshment, Aat tmt aara and 
ftonen ground, with no other eorering than the skr, became to 
Aemaplaee ofeomfortablerest By these two efenta, and widi 
bat a Utde-eomparatiTe force to accomplish AMn« dM Americana 
doeed with adfantage ai campaign, which, bat a ibw days befiinp 
ttreatened the coantiy with destructicm. The Bridah ainy, 
apprehensiye for die safety of their mags lines aft Branawickf 
eightem milea distant, marched immediatelf for that place, 
where they arriyed lato in the eyernng, and from which they 
made no attempts to move, for nearly fiye months. 

Having thus stated the principal outlines of these two most in- 
teresting actions, I shall now quit them, to put tne abbe right' in 
his mis-stated account of the debt and paper money of America, 
wherein, speaking of these matters, he says : 

** These ideal riches were rejected. The more the multipli- 
cation of them was urged by want, the greater did their deprecia- 
tion grow. The congress was indignant at the aflropt giyen to 
its money, and declared all those to be traitoi;^ to tneir country, 
who should not receiye it as they would have receiyed gold 
itself: 

** Did not this body know, that prepossessions are no more to 
be controlled than feelings are ? Did it not perceiye that, in the 
present crisis, every rational man would be afraid of exoosiag his 
fbrtone t ' Did it not see, that at the beginning of a republic, it 
permitted to itself the exercise of such acts of despotism as are 
Ottknown even in the countriea which are moulded to« and be- 
I fkmiUar with, aeryitode and Oppression t CouM it pretend 
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, it did not punish a want of confidence with the pains whick 
WvM have been scarcely merited by revolt and treason 1 Of aU 
this was the congress well aware. But it had no choice of 
Bueaos. Its despised and despicable scf84>s of paper were actu* 
aUy thirty times below their original value, when more of them 
were ordered to be made. On the 13th of September, 1779, 
tlisre was of this paper among the public, to the amount of 
«$,644,1552. The state owed moreover 8,385,3562. without 
reckoning the particular debts of single provinces." 
« In the above recited passages, the abbe speaks as if the United 
States had contracted a debt of upwards of forty million pounds 
starling, besides the debts of the individual states. After idiich, 
speaking of foreign trade with America, he says, that ** those 
countries in Europe, which are truly commercial ones, knowing 
that North-America had been reduced to contract debts, at the 
epoch even of her greatest prosperity, wisely thought that, in her 
present distress, she would be able to pay but very little, for what 
might be carried to her." 

I know it must be extremely difficult -to make foreigners un- 
derstand the nature and circumstances of our paper money, be* 
cause there are natives, who do not understand it themselves* 
But with us its fate is now determined. Common consent has 
coasted it to rest with that kind of regard, which the long ser- 
vice of inanimate things insensibly obtains from mankind. Every 
stone in the bridge, that has carried us over, seems to have a 
claim upon our esteem. But this was a comer stone, and its 
usefulness cannot be forgotten. There is something in a grateful 
mind, which extends itself even to things that can neither be 
benefited by regard, nor suffer by neglect : but so it i^ ; and 
almost every man is sensible of the efiect. 

But to return. The paper money, though issued firom con> 
gress under the name of dollars, did not come from that body 
always at that value. Those which were issued the first year, 
were equal to gold and silver. The second year less, the third 
still less, and so on, for nearly the space of five y^ars : at the 
end of which, I imagine, that the whole value, at which ccmgresa 
might pay away the several emissions, taking them together, was 
about ten or twelve million pounds sterling. 

Now as it would have taken ten or twelve millions steiiiag of 
taxes to carry on the war for five years, and, as while this money 
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WW iaiiiiiigt and likewise depreciatiiig down to nothing, Aers 
weie none, or few ymluable taxes paid ; conseqnentlj tiie erent 
lo the public was the same, whether they sunk ten or twdro 
minions of eiq>ended monej, bj depreciation, or paid ten or 
twrire millions by taxation f for as they did not do bodi, and 
diose to do one, the matter which, in a general view, was indBI^ 
lerent. And therefore, what the abbe su]^>oses to be a debt, has 
now no existence ; it having been paid, by eveiy body consenting 
to reduce, at his own expense, from the value of tiie bills contin- 
daDy passing among themselves, a sum, equal, neaify, to what 
Ae expense of the war was for five years. 

Again. The paper money having now ceased, and the depre- 
ciation with it, and gold and silver supplied its place, the war wiD 
now be carried on by taxation, which will draw from the public a 
considerable less sum than what the depreciation drew ; but as 
while they pay the former, they do not sufier the latter, and as 
when they suffered the latter, they did not pay the former, te 
thing will be nearly equal, with this moral advantage, that taxa- 
tion occasions frugality and thought, and depreciation produced 
dinipation and carelessness. 

And again. If a man's portion of taxes comes to less than 
what he lost by the depreciation, it proves that the aheration is in 
his favor. If it comes to more, and he is justly assessed, it shows 
that he did not sustain his proper share of depreciation, because 
the one was as c^ratively his tax as the other. 

It is true, that it never was intended, neither was it foreseen, 
that the debt contained in the paper currency should sink itself 
m this manner ; but as, by the voluntary conduct of all and of 
every one, it has arrived at this fate, the debt is paid by those who 
owed it. Perhaps nothing was ever so universally the act of a 
country as this. Government had no hand in it Every man 
depreciated his own money by his own consent, for such was the 
effect, which the raising the nominal value of goods produced. 
But as by such reduction he sustained a loss equal to what he 
must have paid to sink it by taxation, therefore the line of justice 
is to consider his loss by the depreciation as his tax for that time, 
and not to tax him when the war is over, to make that money 
good in any other person's hands, which became nothing ia 
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Again* The paper currency was issued for the express pur- 
of carrying on the war. It has performed that senrice« 
without any other material charge to the public* while it lasted. 
But to suppose^ as some did, that, at the end of the war, it was 
to grow into gold or silver, or become equal thereto, was to sup> 
poM that we were to get two hundred millions of dollars by gotnf 
As is0r, instead of paying the cost of canying it on. 

But if any thing in the situation of America, as to her currency 
or her circumstances, yet remains not understood, then let it be 
remembered, that this war is the public's war ; the country's war- 
It is their independence that is to be supported ; their proiperty 
diat is to be secured ; their country that is to be saved. Here, 
government, the anny, and the people, are mutually and recipro- 
cally one. In other wars, kings may lose their thrones, and their 
dominions ; but here, the loss must fall on the majes^ of the 
multitude, and the property they are contending to save. Ereiy 
man being sensible of this, he goes to the field, or pays his por^ 
tioo of the charge, as the sovereign of his own possessi<His ; and 
when he is conquered a monarch falls. 

The remark, which the abbe in the conclusion of the passage 
has made, respecting America's contracting debts in the time of 
her prosperity, (by which he means, before the breaking out of 
hostilities,) serves to show, though he has not made the applica- 
tion, the veiy great commercial difference between a dependant 
and an independent country. In a state of dependance, and with 
a fettered commerce, though with all the advantages of peace, 
her trade could not balance itself, and she annually run into debt. 
But now, in a state of independence, though involved in war, she 
requires no credit ; her stores are full of merchandize, and gold 
and silver are become the currency of the country. How these 
things have established themselves is difficult to account for : 
but they are facts, and facts are more powerful than arguments. 

As it is probable this letter will undergo a re-publication in 
Europe, the remarks here thrown together will serve to show the 
extreme folly of Britain in resting her hopes of success on the 
extinction of our paper currency. The expectation is at once so 
childish and forlorn, that it places her in the laughable condition 
of a famished Hon watching for prey at a spider's web. 

From this account of the currency, the abbe proceeds to stito 
Jm condition of America in the winter of 1777, and the qning 
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fi^Qiywiflig; and dotea Ua obtervationa with mentioQkig A9 
traaij of aUiancey which waa signed in Francet and tho pra^ 
ppaitic^ia of the Britiah ministiyv iHiich were rejected in ^-"^tiffa', 
But in the manner in which the abbe has arranged hia ftctay dam 
ia a veiy material error, that not onlj he, but other Emopaaai 
hiat(>riana have Men into ; none of them having aaaignad A# 
true cause whj the Britiah propoaals were rejected, and aU aC 
thttn have aasigned a wrong one* 

In the winter of 1778, and q>ring following, coQgreaa wfva 
aaaembled at Toiktown, in Fennsjlvania, the Britiah were hi 
poaseaaion of Philadelphia, and general Waahingtoa wift dia 
armj were encamped in huts at the Yallej-Forge, twrnfy^Sm. 
milea distant therefrom. To all, who can remembert jl waa a 
aeaaon of hardship, but not despair ; and the abbe, apeahing of 
this period and its inconveniences, says : 

** A multitude of privations, added to ao manj other mjafeiw. 
tunea,mi^t make the Americans regret their fonner tranquiUty'r 
and incline them to an accommodation with En^^and. In vaia 
had the people been bound to the new government by t)ie 1 
nesa of oatha and the influence of religion. In vamhad < 
Tors been used to convince them that it was impossible to treat 
aafely with a country, in which one parliament might overtum, . 
what should have been established by another. In vain had they 
been threatened with the eternal resentment of an exasperated 
and vindictive enemy. It was possible that these distant troublea 
might not be balanced by the weight of present evils. 

" So thought the British ministry, when they sent to the new 
world pubUc agents, authorised to offer every thing except inde* 
pendence to these very Americans, from whom they had two 
years before exacted an unconditional submission. It is not 
improbable but, that by this plan of conciliation, a few months 
sooner, some effect might have been produced. But at the pe- 
riod, at which it was proposed by the court of London, it was 
rejected with disdam, because this measure appeared but as an 
argument of fear and weakness. The people were already re* 
assured. The congress, the generals, the troops, the bold and 
skilful men, in each colony had possessed themselves of the au 
thority ; every thing had recovered its first spirit This wot ik§ 
c^#cl of a treaty of friendship and commerce betvoem the UtiiUi 
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mid the court of VersaiUe$j signed the 6th of Fehrmrfff 

. On diis passage of Cbe abbe's I cannot help remarking, that, 
lor vftita time with circumstance, is a material nicety in history ; 
AiBiraiit of which frequently throws it into endless confusion and 
, occasions a total separation between causes and conse- 
, and connects them with others they are not immedi« 
itelyt and sometimes not at all, related to. 

-Tko abbe, in saying that the offers of the British ministry 
^men rejected with disdain," is rights as to the fact^ but wrong 
m to the time ; and this error in the time, has occasioned him to 
hOBBistaken in the cause. 

• The ngning the treaty of Paris the 6th of February, iTTSf 
could have no effect on the mind or politics of America, until it 
WBB known in America : and therefore, when the abbe says, that 
the rejeelicMi of the British offers was in consequence of the alli- 
ances he must mean, that it was in consequence of the alliance^ 
hm^ kn&wn m America ; which was not the case : and by this 
Bttstafc^ he not only takes from her the reputation, which her un* 
ahak^i fortitude in that trying situation deserves, but is likewise 
led very injuriously to suppose, that had she not known of the 
treaty, the offers would probably have been accepted ; whereas 
she knew nothing of the treaty at the time of the rejection, and 
consequently did not reject them on that ground. 

The propositions or offers above mentioned, were contained 
in two bills brought into the British parliament by lord North, on 
the 17th of February, 1778. Those bills were hurried through 
bodi houses with unusual haste, and beforo they had gone through 
all the customary forms of parliament, copies of them were sent 
over to lord Howe and general Howe, then in Philadelphia, who 
were likewise commissioners. General Howe ordered them to 
be printed in Philadelphia, and sent copies of them by a flag to 
general Washington, to be forwarded to congress at Torktown« 
where they arrived the 2l5t of April, 1778. Thus much for tho 
arrival of the bills in America. 

Congress, as is their usual mode, appointed a committee from 
^ir own body, to examine them and report thereon. The re- 
port was brought in the next day, (the twenty-second,) was readf 
and unanimously agreed to, entered on their journals, and pub- 
lished for the information of the count];y Now* this report must 
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be the rejection to which the abbe alludes* because congien ga^ie 
no other formal opinion on those bills and propositiooa : and on 
a subsequent q>plication from the British conunismoners, dated 
the 27th of May, and received at Yorktown the 6th of JuDe« 
congress inunediately referred them for an answer* to their print- 
ed res<^ves of the 22d of April. Thus much for the rqeetioii of 
the offers. 

On the 2d of May, that is, eleven days afler the above rqee- 
tion was made, the treaty between the United States and France 
arrived at Torktown ; and until this moment congress bad not 
the least notice or idea, that such a measure was in any train of 
execution. But lest this declaration of mine should pass only 
for assertion, I shall support it by proof, for it is material to the 
character and principle of the revolution to show, that no condi« 
tion of America, since the declaration of independence, however 
tijing and severe, ever operated to produce the most distant idea 
of yielding it up either by force, distress, artifice or persuasion. 
And this proof is the more necessary, because it was the system 
of the British ministry at this time, as well as before and 8inee« to 
hold out to the European powers that America was unfixed in 
her resdutions and policy ; hoping by this artifice to lessen her 
reputation in Europe, and weaken the confidence which those 
powers or any of them might be inclined to place in her. 

At the time these matters were transacting, I was secretary in 
the foreign department of congress. All the political letters 
from the American commissioners rested in my hands, and all 
that were officially written went from my office ; and so far from 
congress knowing any thing of the signing the treaty, at the time^ 
they rejected the British offers, they had not received a line of 
information from their commissioners at Paris, on any subject 
whatever, for upwards of a twelve-month. Probably the loss of 
the port of Philadelphia and the navigation of the Delaware, to- 
gether with the danger of the seas, covered at this time with 
British cruisers, contributed to the disappointment 

One packet, it is true, arrived at Yorktown in January pre- 
ceding, which was about three months before the arrival of the 
treaty ; but, strange as it may appear, every letter had been taken 
out, before it was put on board the vessel which brought it from 
France, and blank white paper put in their stead. 
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IlBTiiig thus Stated the time when the proposals from the 
i commissioiiers were first received* and likewise the time 
I Ae treaty of alliance arrived, and shown that the rejection 
of the former was eleven days prior to the arrival of the latter, 
iftd without the least knowledge of such circumstance having 
taken place or being about to take place ; the rejection, there- 
fiire» must, and ought to be attributed to the fixed, unvaried sen- 
tioMnts of America respecting the enemy she is at war with, and 
her determination to support her independence to the last public 
effort, and not to any new circumstance which had taken place in 
her &vor, which at that time she did not and could not know of 

Besides, there is a vigor of determination and spirit of defiance 
m the language of the rejection, (which I here subjoin,) which 
derive their greatest glory by appearing before the treaty was 
known ; for that, which is bravery in distress, becomes insult in 
prosperity: and the treaty placed America on such a strong 
foundation, that had she then known it, the answer which she 
gave, would have appeared rather as an air of triumph, than as 
the glowing serenity of fortitude. 

Upon the whole, the abbe appears to hiave entirely mistaken 
die matter ; fiir instead of attributing the rejection of the propo- 
sttimis to omt knowledge of the treaty of alliance ; he should hare 
attributed the origin of them in the British cabinet, to their know* 
ledge of that event-. And then the reason why they were hurried 
over to America in the state of bills, that is, before they were 
passed into acts, is easily accounted for, which is, that they 
might have the chance of reaching America before any know- 
ledge of the treaty should arrive, which they were lucky enough 
to do, and there met the fate they so richly merited. That these 
bills were brought into the British parliament afler the treaty 
with France was signed, is proved from the dates : the treaty 
being on the 6th, and the bills on the 17th of February. And 
that the signing the treaty was known in parliament, when the 
bills were brought in, w likewise proved by a speech of Mr. Fox, 
OB the said 17th of February, who, in reply to lord North) in- 
fi>rmed the house of the treaty being signed, and challenged the 
■imister's knowledge of the same fact.* 

• In eongrMS, April 92d, 1788. 
"The eoRuniUee to whom was raferred the general'i letter of the Ittl^ 
eoatainiiig a certain printed paper lent from PbUadelphia, purporiinB to- hi 
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Tlioogh I am not surprised to see the abbe nuBtakon in 
ters of history, acted at such a distance from his q>here of i 
diote observation, yet I am more than surprised to find hii 

the draught of a Inll (or declaring the tntentionM of the parliwiwDt of Qitaft 
Britain, as to the exereUe of what thoy are pleased to tenn their righi oi im- 
posing taxes withJQ these United States: and also the draught of a bin to 
enable the king of Great Britain to appoint commissioners, with powers to 
treat, consult, and agree upon the means of quieting certain disocdeis withia 
the said states, beg leave to obsenre, 

" That the said paper being industriously circulated by emimuieo of ths 
enemy, in a partial and secret manner, the same ought to be Ibrtbwith printed 
for the public information. 

^ The committee cannot ascertain whether the contents of the said paper 
have been framed in Pliiladelphia, or in Great Britain, mueh less whether the 
same are really and truly intended to be brought into the parlisroent of that 
kingdom, or whether the said parliament will confer thereon the voal aoJenn 
nities of their laws. But are mclined to beUeve this will happen^ far the fol- 
lowing reasons : 

" 1st, Because their general hath made divers feeUe efibita to wt on fboi 
some kind of treaty during the last winter, though, either from a mistaken 
idea of his own dignity and importance, the want of information, or aome 
other cause, he hath not made application to those who are inTested with n 
proper authority. 

** 2d, Because they suppose that the fallacious idea of a cessation of hostil- 
ities will render these stales remiss in their preparations for war. 

** 3d, Because believing the Americans weaned with war, they suppoae we 
will accede to tlieir terms for the sake of peace. 

<' 4th, Because they suppose our negotiations may be lobjeet to a Eko our • 
nipt influence with their debates. 

" 5ih, Because tliey expect from tliis step the same eflfccts they did from 
what one of tlieir ministers thought proper to call his cmidHatorif maliomy viz, 
that it will prevent fon.'ign powers from giving aid to these states ; that it will 
lead t!ii:ir own siiiijects to continue a little longer llie present war: and that 
ii will detach some weak men in America, from tlie cause of frMdom and 
▼iriue. 

"6th, Because their kin^, from his own sliowinc, hath reason to appre- 
hend that his fleets and armies, instead of l>eing employed against the territo- 
ries of these states, will be necessary for the defence of his own dominions. 
And, 

" 7th, Because the impracticability of subjugating this country being every 
day more and m(»re manifest, it is their interest to extricate themselves from 
the war upon any lenns. 

"The commiuee bc^ leave further to ol>8erve, tliat upon a supposition the 
matters conlahicd in the said pai>cr will really go into the Rntish statute 
books, they serve to show, in a clear point of view, the weakness and wicked- 
ness of the enemy. 

" Their tceakness. 

" Isf, Because they formerly declared, not only that they had a right to 
bind ihc inhabitants of these slates in all cases whatsoever, but also Uiat tlie 
said inhabitants should absolutely and unconditionally submit to the exercise of 
that right. Antl this submission they have endeavored to exact by the sword. 
Receding frttni Uiis claim, therefore, under the present circumstances, shows 
their inability to enforce iu 

" 2d, Because their prince hath heretofore rejected the hiunblcst petitions 
of the reiwsentivlives of America, prnving to be considered as subjects, aiid 
protected in the enjoyment of peace, liocrty and safety: and hath waged a 
most cruel war a-jninsl them, and employed the savages to Ixitcher innocent 
women and children. But now the same prince pretends to treat witli those 
very representatives, and grunt to tlie urnis of America what he refused to 
herprayrrr. 
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{«r at leait what appears so to me) ia the well enlightened field 
•af pflLiosop'iical reflection. Iloro the materials are his own; 
^nated by himself; and the errar* therefore, is an act of the mind. 

, ''3'*. B%aj9e uiey have uniformly labored to conquer this continent, re- 
jeeuny every idejL 0/ aocoinmodation proposed to them, from a confidence in 
their orn-L Kiru»i;th. Wherefore it is evident, from the diange in their mode 
of ••**-V *^'^ t*vy have lost this confidence.^ And, 

" 4th, fiecauM *Jie constant language, spoken, not only by their ministers, 
Ihu by the mcA public and authentic acts of the nation, hath been, that it is 
incompalible witL t}«eir di^itj to treat with the Amencans while they have 
anns in turir hands. NoiWithstaiMiing which, an offer is now about to be 
nade lor treaty. 

** Tke wtekednsst and innneerUy of tlie enemy appear (torn the following 
conMd-srjLtlrm: 

** let, Either the MU now to be passed contain a direct or indirect cession 
of a part of th«ir former claims^ or tliey do not. If they do^ then it is ac- 
knowiedsod th&t they have sacrinced many brave men in an unjust quarrel. 
If they do not, tfesn they are calculated to deceive America into terms, to 
whicb oeitner liirgumcnt before the war, nor force since, could procure her 
at 



" Sd, The first of tliese bUU appears, from the title, to be a declaration of 
the imitnUmu of the British parliament concerning the exercise of the right of 
i mpuhur taxes within these states. Wherefore, should these states treat 
under tne said bill, they would indireetlff acknowledge that right, to obtain 
which ackiiowl>dgment the present war hath been avowedly uiuertaken and 
fKooecoted on the part of Great Britain. 

'*3d. Should such pretended right be so acquiesced in, then, of consequence 
the same might be exercised whenever the British pariiament should find 
themselves in a different temper and dUpoaition; since it must depend upon 
chose, and such like contingencies, how far men will act according to their 

''4di, The Mki first bill, in the body thereof conlaineth no new matter, 
but 23 precisely the same witli the motion before-mentioned, and liable to all 
the objections which lay against the said motion, excepting the following par- 
ticular, vis. that Ay the motion actual taxation was to be suspended, so long as 
America should give as much as the said parliament might think proper : 
whereas, hf the propoeed 6iU, it is to be suspended, as long as future parlia- 
ments eontuuie of the same mind with the present. 

" 5th, From the second bill it appears, that the British king may, if he 
pleases, appoint commissioneni to treat and agree with those, wliom they 
please, about a variety of* tiling therein mentioned. But such treaties and 
agreements are to be of no validity without the concurrence of the said par- 
liament, except so far as they relate to the tiupennon of hostilities, and of 
certain of their acts, the granting of pardons, and the appointing of governors 
to these sovereign, tree and independent states. Wherefore, the said parlia- 
ment have reserved to tliemselves, in express icordSf the power of setting aside 
anj sneh treaty, and taking the advantage of any circumstances which may 
anse to suo)ect this continent to their usurpations. 

"Clh, The said bill, by holding forth a tender of pardon, implies a crimi- 
mdity in our Justifiable resistance, and consequently, to treat under it would 
be an implied ajstcnowledgment, tliat the inhabitants of these states were what 
Britain has declared them to be, Rebels. 

*'7th. The inhahi*j;ms of these states being claimed by them as subjects^ 
they :aor/ infer, from the nature of the negotiation now pretended to be set on 
iboL that the said innabilants would of ri^t be afterwards bound by such laws 
M tliey should mik). Wherefore, any agreement entered into on such nego- 
tiation mieht at any future time be repealed. And, 

**Sth, Because tne said bill purports, that the commissioners therein men- 
tioned msy treat with private individuals: a measure highly dTOgatory to 
die dignity of national character. 
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BBdierto 1117 remaiks have been confined to ^>« ■■■m.— ^ 

the order in which they arose, and the erenls dwj prodneei. 
In theaoi my information bem^ better than the •bbe'i^ nif taA 

■'F^rom ■n.wbidi it appeurt erident to your eommittiii^ that te nid UHi 
an iatcnded to openda 119XW the ho|Mt.aiid ftnt of the jBM^ 
atatai^ 10 a«U> create diTMioni among th^Hl^ and a dafectio n ftom 
eaaae^ now by the Ueaaiiig of diTine pnmdenee drawiiif near m n ft 
Thai they are theeequelof that inaidioue plan. ^Hdehfrgt the 




the etamp act down to the preeent time, hath inrolved thie eoontiy in 4 
tionaiklbkxMUied. And that, aa in other eaaee ao in thii^ ahMgh eiN«n> 
\ may fine them at tonee to recede from their anlitifhwa daom^ 



there can be no doubt but they will aa heretofore, imaii the in* flnonfale o^ 
caaioB, again diaplay thai hat of domhiation, whia hath nnl ia tvaia iha 
aughtj enmire or Britain. 

'Uponttie whole matter, the wwmiittee her leave to lepart ft m thrir 
opinioa, that aa the Americana imitod in thia aroma oonlaat apoa priaeipleB 
01 common interwt, fiir the defimoe of common righta and ^wiifla|ai| vnfeh 
uaioa hath l^fm cemented by eommon oahimitiee and fay mated faod odfeee 
and afbetion|eo the creat canae ibr whidi they contend, and ia whidi all 
mankind are mtereeteo, miiet deriTe ita ancceee from the oontinaanDe of thai 
onion. Wherefbre, any man, or body of men, who ehoohl praaome Co naha 
any aeparate or Jpraal convention or agreement with commieetonera nnder the 
crown of Great Britain, or any of them, ou^ to be considenKi and tveatad aa 
open and avowed enemiee of the United Btatea. 

^ And fiirther yoor committee beg leave to report il aa their opiniaii, that 
tbeee United Statee cannot with nr^wiety. bold any eo nfar enee or treaty vridi 
any commiMioiien on the jfmrt or Great Britain, nnlMo they abdL aa n pre- 
liminary thereto, either withdraw their fleeta and annie% or ebe^ la piMidie 
and expreee terma, acknowledge the independence of the eaid itatea. 

" And inaamueh ae it appears to be the deiien of the enemies of theee atatee 
to lull them into a fatal security — to the end that they may act with becoming 
weight and importance, it is the opinion of your committecL that the eevenS 
atates be callea upon to use the most streuuous exertions to hsTe their respeo* 
tive quotas of continental troops in the field as soon as posnble, and that all 
the militia of the said states be held in readiness, to act as occasion may re 
quire." 

Th9 fiUawing it tke antwer qf cmigreu to the uemii mpfHotim ^ tAc 
eommutiontn : 

" rorJfc.Towa, Jimc «, 1778. 
" Sir, 
** I have had the honor of laying your letter of the Sd instant, with the ads 
of the British parliament which came indoaed, before congress : and I am in- 
structed to acquaint you, sir, that they have already expressed their senti- 
ments upon bills, not essentially different from those acts, in a publication of 
the 88d of April lasL 

^ Be assured, sir, when the king of Great Britain shall be seriously disposed 
to put an end to the unprovoked and cruel war waged against these United 
States, congress will readily attend to such terms of peace, as may consist 
with the honor of independent nations, the interest of their constituents^ 
«nnd the sacred regard they mean to pay to treaties. I have the honor to bc^ 
«r, 

Tour moot obedient, and 

most humble servant, 

HENRY LAURENS, 

^ _ Preakientof GoBcnaa* 

HiaEieeUeMy, 
Sir Henry Clinton, K. B. Phikdelphia. 
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was easy. How I may succeed in controTcrting matters of sen 
timeni and opinion, with one whom years, experience, and long 
established reputation have placed in a superior line, I am less 
confident in ; but as they fall within the scope of my observa^ 
HOBS it would be improper to pass them over. 

From this part of the abbe's worit to the latter end, I find ser* 
end expressions, which appear to me to si art, with cynical com 
plexion, from the path of liberal thinking, or at least they are so 
infolved as to lose many of the beauties which distinguish othei 
parts of the performance. 

The abbe having brought his work to the period when the 
treaty of alliance between France and the United States com- 
menced, proceeds to make some remarks thereon. 

^ In short," says he, '* philosophy, whose first sentiment is the 
desire to see all governments just and all people happy, in cast- 
ing her eye» upon this alliance of a monarchy, with a people who 
are defending their liberty, i$ eurioui to know its motive. Sh9 
9999 at once, too clearly^ that the happmeis of mankind hn9 wi 
pmimitJ* 

Whatever train of thinking or of temper the abbe might be m, 
when he penned this expression, matters not. They will neither 
qualify the sentiment, nor add to its defect If right, it needs no 
iq>ology ; if wrong, it merits no excuse. It is sent into the worid 
as an opinion of philosophy, and may be examined without regard 
to the author. 

It seems to be a defect, connected with ingenuity, that it often 
employs itself more in matters of curiosity, than usefulness. 
Man must be the privy counsellor of fate, or something is not 
right. He must know the springs, the whys and wherefores of 
every thing, or he sits down unsatisfied. Whether this be a 
crime, or only a caprice of humanity, I am not inquiring into. I 
shall take the passage as I find it, and place my objections 
against it 

It is not so properly the motive$ which produced the alliance, 
as the eontequences which are to be produced from t7, that mark 
out the field of philosophical reflection. In the one we only 
penetrate into the barren cave of secrecy, where little can be 
known, and every thing may be misconceived ; in the other, the 
mind is presented with a wide extended prospect of vegetative 
good* and sees a thousand blessings budding into ezisteikee. 
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- jk* A« wprawnnii, eren villuii dM comput of tbe aUie^f 
W erroTt beemte k ii Mide to drilifw 
vUihwiritalMW aoAwi^todedtfa. IfliOM 

»t TotoaUe toaecfavelUaiarVflmMlW 



V b pno ptt j o i'— th0 ittdn pim fa i i c e of 
fiWflrtri md yafcwtood, Hie tocri ■dnatagM of k tote I 
r iotony and die iraiiieroiia benelkt k] 
i to be eraijdagr inffwwiwig ; end w% esv-Mlm 
Mgrgood fcr the fw eee ut leee itnlyt bntm < 
peetotitj; tfaeee SMilifeep thennm^ edded to woee 
eededtlMn,teeHBe'thenM>tifee enthe pert of AMrieit irtrieh 
lid her to'pfopeae uid egree to the tieatf of eHknoeiValhe beai 



fiMiii widiieepect to Hit the abbe is wrong* 

Vianee. en the other hand, wae ekoatod Teiy diffiirandT; 
waa not acted upon bjneoeaaityto aeek a fiiend, an 

good^ and that wUeh if ao,nraathaTe some hap p i oe aa ibr Ha on* 
ject. With regard to herselQ she saw a train qf coiiTeniences 
wortbj her attention. By lesiening the power of an enemr« 
whom at the same time, she sought neither to destroy nor ciis- 
tress, she gained an advantage without doing an evH, and creatoo 
to herself a now friend by associating with a country in misior- 
tone. The springs of diought that lead to actions of this fcind« 
however political they may be, are nevertheless naturally benefi- 
cent ; for in all causes, good or bad« it is necessaiy thero shoum 
be a fitness in the mind, to enable it to act in character witn tne 
object : therefore, as a bad cause cannot be prosecuted witn a 
gooo motiye, so neither can a good cause be long supported bv a 
bad one ; and as no man acts without a motive, therefore in tne 
present instance, as they cannot be bad, they must be admioeo 
to be good. But the abbe sets out upon such an extended scaic, 
that he overlooka the degrees by which it is measured, and re- 
jects the beginning of good, because the end comes not out at 
onoe. 

It is true that bad motives may in some degree be brought w 
soppoH •|oed«aaaeorp(oaecato nfoodomect; but it nerer 
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• long, which it not Ae cmo with FnuMo ; fiir i 
lk» oljoct wiE reform the iDuidl,or ikmrnmitmnpiike obj^efi 
•c elM not being able, either w«f , to git into weoOf dMf will 
•eymaie m disgust : and this natural, ^MNigh nnpeieelved pio* 
^tm ^ aasocialion or contention between the nind and tin o^ 
jeetv is the secret cause c£ &Mky or defiietion* ILrmy objeet a 
nan pafsoea, is« for the timet a kind of nislresstohiemind: if 
both are good or bad, the union is natural ; but if thsjf m« M r&^ 
fiene^ and neither can seduce nor jet leform the othef^ the (^po- 
silien grows into dislike, and a separation foUows. 

When the cause of America first made its afipeaiance on the 
slagir of the univeise, there were many, who, in the sQde ef ad- 
ventniecs and fortune-hunters, were dangling in its trsaiw 9md 
■rikiTg their court to it with every profession of honor and at* 
taohmenl. They were loud in its praise and oetentatiooa in iln 
eervice- Every place echoed with their ardor or d»ir angeff 
and they seemed like men in love. But, alas ! they were-fortune- 
hunters. Their expectations were excitedt but their minds were 
niHapveased ; and finding it not to their purpose^ nor thensdvetf 
tefonnnd by its influence, they ceased their suit, and in some in* 
stances deserted and betrayed i^ 

Xbeie were others, who at first beheld America with indifler* 
enee, and unacquainted with her character were cautious of her 
company. They treated her as one, who, under the fiur name of 
liberty, might conceal the hideous figure of anarcby, or the 
l^bomy monster of tyranny* They knew not what she was. If 
fisr, she was ftir indeed. But still she was suspected^ and 
though bom among us appeared to be a stranger. 

Accident with some, and curiosity with others, brought on • 
distant acquaintance. They ventured to look at her. They felt 
an inotination to speak to her. One iolimacy led to anothei^ till 
the suspicion wore away, and a change of sentiment gradually* 
stole upon the mind ; and having no self interest to serve, n» 
passion of dishonor to gratify, they became isnamored of her in^ 
noc e n ce , and unaltered by misfortune or uninflnflnced by sueeess^. 
shared with fidelity in the varieties of her fiite. 

This declaration of the abbe's respecting motives, has led mot 
Hnintftmionally, into a train of metaphysical reasoning ; but there 
was no other avenue by which it could so properly beapproachedr 
T^ {dace presumption against piesnmptwn» 
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, it a mode of oppomtioii that hu no effeel ; ud&oro- 
fiwo the moie ehgiUe method wms to show, tint the deduBlioa 
dOiM not correipoiid with the netiind pro g re — of tiie mind^ and 
the Influence it has upon our conduct. I shall now quit this put 
and proceed to what I have before stated, nameljrf that it is not so 
properij the motives which produced the alliance, as the const 
quences to be produced Grom it, that mark out die field of phflo- 
soohical reflection. 

It is *an observation I have already made in some former pehi* 
cations, that the circle of civilisation is yet incon^lelo. M otnal 
wantaJiave formed the individuals of each countij into a kind of 
national society, and here the progress of civilization has stOf^Md 
For it is easy to see, that nations with negard to eadi other (not- 
withstanding the ideal civil law, which every one explains as it 
suits him) are like individuals in a state of nature. They are 
regulated by no fixed principle, governed by no compulsive law* 
and each does independently ndiat it pleases or what it can. 

-Were it possible we could have known the w<rirld when in a 
state of barbarism, we might have concluded that it never could 
be brought into the order we now see it The untamed nnad 
was then as hard, if not harder, to work upon in its mdivi d nsl 
state, than the national mind is in its present one. Tet we have 
seen the accomplishment of the one, why then diould we doubt 
that of the other? 

There is a greater fitness in mankind to extend and complete 
the civilization of nations with each other at this day, than there 
was to begin it with the unconnected individuals at first ; in the 
same manner that it is somewhat easier to put together the mate> 
riab of a machine after they are formed, than it was to form them 
firom original matter. The present condition of the world, differ- 
ing so exceedingly from what it formerly was, has given a new 
cast to the mind of man, more than what he appears to be sen 
sible oL The wants of the individual which first produced cke 
idea of society, are now augmented into the wants of the iiation» 
and he is obliged to seek from anothei countiy what befiBre ha 
sought from the next person. 

Letters, the tongue of the world, have in some 
brought all mankind acquainted, and by an extension of i 
uses are every day pnuttoting some new friendriiqi. T^oo^ 
llMm distant nations become capable of convefsatkint aid tanii 
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by degrees the awkwardnese of. strangers, and the moroseness 
(£ suspictont they learn to know and understand each other. 
Sciences the partisan of no countiy, but the beneficent patroness 
o!f allf has liberally opened a temple where all may meet. Her 
influence on the mind, like the sun on the chilled earth, has long 
been preparing it for higher cultivation and further improvement 
The philosopher of one country sees not an enemy in the philoso* 
pher of another : he takes his seat in the temple of science, and 
asks not who sits beside him. 

This was not the condition of the barbarian world. Then the 
wants^of men were few and the objects within his reach. While 
he could acquire these, he hved in a state of individual indepen- 
dence ; the consequence of which was, there were as many na- 
tions as persons, each contending with the other, to secure some- 
thing which he had, or to obtain something which he had not. 
The world had then no business to follow, no studies to exercise 
the mind. Their time was divided between sloth and fatigue. 
Hunting and war were their chief occupations ; sleep and food 
their principal enjoyments. 

Now it is otherwise. A change in the mode of life has made 
it necessary to be busy ; and man finds a thousand things to do 
now which before he did not. Instead of placing his ideas of 
greatness in the rude achievements of the savage, he studies arts, 
sciences, agriculture and commerce, the refinements of the gen- 
tleman, the principles of society, and the knowledge of the phi- 
losopher. 

There are many things which in themselves are neither morally 
good nor bad, but they are productive of consequences, which are 
strongly marked with one or other of these characters. Thus 
commerce, though in itself a moral nullity, has had a considerable 
influence in tempering the human mind. It was the want of ob- 
jects in the ancient world, which occasioned in them such a rude 
and perpetual turn for war. Their time hung on their hands 
without the means of employment. The indolence they lived in 
afforded leisure for mischief, and being all idle at once, and equal 
m their circumstances, they were easily provoked or induced to 
action. 

But the introduction of commerce furnished the worid with 
objectSt which, in their extent, reach every man, and give him 
somethibg to think about and something to do ; by these his 
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attentioo 18 mecbuiieaUy drawn fiomtte|M^^ slali 

ct indokoce and an xanotajficytA wmd oe cf i o — d, and he twdci 
widi the mme coantries* ivhichfonner agea, templed fajifaeir 
{irodoctions, and too indcdent to purchase tbeni»ifoald have gene 
to war with. 

Thus, as I hare alreadjr obeerred, the eooditUMi cf the woiU 
being materiallj changed bj the inflnenfio of aeiflnee apd oom- 
meiceyit b put hrfo a fitneas not only to admit oft bnl to deairei 
an extension of drilization. The principal and ahnoat^onfy re- 
maining enemjt it now has to ennomrtiar, ia pn^adiM; for it it 
endently the interest of mankind to agree and OMdw the best of 
life, llie woild has nndergona its dirisioaa of enpbnt the ser- 
eralboondaries of which aie known and aetded*. ne idea of 
conquering countries, fike the Cheeks and Bmaaaiii doea not 
DOW exist ; and experience baa exploded the notioa of going to 
war for the sake of profit In short»dieol||ectsforwBrareex-- 
ceedingly diminishedt and there is now left scarcdj anj thing to 
' quarrel aboat, but what arises from ttai demon of aodetf, prejv- 
dice, and the consequent suDennesa and untractaWeneas of the 
temper* 

There is something exceedingly curious in the constitution 
and operation of prejudice. It has the singular abilitj of ac- 
commodating itself to all the possible varieties of the human 
mind. Some passions and vices are but thinly scattered among 
mankind, and find only here and there a fitness of reception. 
But prejudice, like the spider, makes every place its heme. It 
has neither taste nor choice of situation, and all that it requires 
is room. Every where, except in fire or water, a spider will live. 
So, let the mind be as naked as the walls of an empty and for- 
saken tenement, gloomy as a dungeon, or ornamented with the 
richest abilities of thinking, let it be hot, cold, dark or light, 
lonely or inhabited, still prejudice, if undisturbed, will fill it with 
cobwebs, and live, like the spider, where there seems nothing to 
live on. If the one prepares her food by poisoning it to her 
palate and her use, the other does the same ; and as several ot 
o«ir passions are strongly characterized by the animal world, pre- 
judice may be denominated the spider of the mind. 

Perhaps no two events ever united so intimately and fwcibly 
to combat and expel prejudice, as the revolution of Ameska and . 
the alliance with France. Thair efiects are felt, and their influ- 
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caee already extends as well to the old world as the new. Our 
atfle and manner of thinking have undergone a revolution, more 
extraordinary than the political revolution of the country. We 
see with other eyes ; we hear with other ears ; and think with 
<Hher thoughts, than those we formerly used. We can look 
back on our own prejudices, as if they had been the prejudices 
oT other people. We now see and know they were prejudices 
and nothing else ; and, relieved from their shackles, enjoy a 
freedom of mind, we felt not before. It was not all the argu- 
ment, however powerful, nor all the reasoning, however eloquent, 
that could have produced this change, so necessary to the exten- 
sion of the mind, and the cordiality of the world, without the two 
circumstances of the revolution and the alliance. 

Had America dropped quietly from Britain, no material change 
in sentiment had taken place. The same notions, prejudices, 
and conceits would have governed in both countries, as governed 
them before, and, still the slaves of error and education, they 
would have travelled on in the beaten track of vulgar and habitual 
thinking. But brought about by the means it has been, both 
with regard to ourselves, to France and England, every comer of 
the mind is swept of its cobwebs, poison and dust, and made fit 
for the reception of generous happiness. 

Perhaps there never was an alliance on a broader basis, than 
that between America and France, and the progress of it is 
worth attending to. The countries had been enemies, not pro- 
perly of themselves, but through the medium of England. They 
originally had no quarrel with each other, nor any cause for one, 
but what arose from the interest of England, and her arming 
America against France. At the same .time, the Americans at a 
distance from, and unacquainted with, the world, and tutored in 
all the prejudices which governed those who governed them, 
conceived it their duty to act as they were taught. In doing 
this, they expended their substance, to make conquests, not for 
themselves but for their masters, who in return treated them as 
slaves. 

A long succession of insolent severity, and the separation 
finally occasioned by the commencement of hostilities at Lex- 
•ington, on the 19th of April, 1776, naturally produced a new 
disposition of thinking. As the mind closed itself towards £ng- 
*aadt it ooened itself towards the world, and our prejudices lik« 
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our oppressioiis, underwent, though less observed, a menttl ex- 
amination ; until we found the former as inconsistent with reason 
and benevolence, as the latter were repugnant to our civil and 
political rights. 

While we were thus advancing by degrees into the wide field 
of extended humanity, the alliance with France was concluded. 
An alliance not formed for the mere purpose of a day, but on just 
and generous grounds, and with equal and mutual advantages ; 
and the easy, affectionate manner in which the parties have since 
communicated, has made it an alliance not of courts only but of 
countries. There is now an union of mind as well as of inte- 
rest ; and our hearts as well as our prosperity call on us to sup- 
port it 

The people of England not having experienced tUs clmnge, 
had likewise no idea of it. They were hugging to their bosoms 
the same prejudices we were trampling beneath our feet ; and 
they expected to keep a hold upon America, by that narrowness 
of thinking which America disdained. What they were proud of, 
we despised ; and this is a principal cause why all their negotia- 
tions, constructed on this ground, have failed. We are now 
really another people, and cannot again go back to ignorance 
and prejudice. The mind once enlightened cannot again be- 
come dark. There is no possibility, neither is there any term to 
express the supposition by, of the mind wwknowing any thing it 
already knows ; and therefore all attempts on the pait of Eng- 
land, fitted to the former habit of America, and on the expecta- 
tion of their applying now, will be like persuading a seeing man 
to become blind, and a sensible one to turn an idcot. The first 
of which is unnatural and the other impossible. 

As to the remark which the abbe makes on the one country 
being a monarchy and the other a republic, it can have no essen- 
tial meaning. Forms of government have nothing to do with 
treaties. The former are the internal police of the countries 
severally ; the latter their external police jointly : and so long 
as each performs its part, we have no more right or business to 
know how the one or the other conducts its domestic affairs, than 
we have to inquire into the private concerns of a family. 

But had the abbe reflected for a moment, he would have seen, 
that courts, or the governing powers of all countries, be their 
forms what they may, ar« relatively republics with each other. 
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nil the first and true principle of alliance. Antiquity^^may ha^e 
ghreii precedence, and power will naturallj create importancot 
but their equal right is never disputed. It may likewise be 
worthy of remarking, that a montirchical country can suffer 
Aothing in its popular hi^piness by an alliance with a republican 
one ; and republican governments have never been destroyed by 
Ibeir external connexions, but by some internal convulsion or 
contrivance. France has been in alliance with the republic of 
Switserland for more than two hundred years, and still Switzer- 
land retains her original form of government as entire as if she 
had been allied with a republic like herself; therefore this re- 
mark of the abbe should go for nothing. Besides it is best man- 
kind should mix. There is ever something to learn, either of 
maaners or principle ; and it is by a free communication, without 
regard to domestic matters, that friendship is to be extended, and 
prejodiee destroyed all over the world, j 

But notwithstanding the abbe's^ high professions in favor of 
liberty* he appears sometimes to foiget himself, or that his theoiy 
is rather the child of his fancy than of his judgment : for in almost 
the same instant that he censures the alliance, as not originally 
or sufficiently calculated for the happiness of mankind, he, by a 
figure ot imjdicatiou, accuses France for having acted so gen- 
erously and unreservedly in concluding it. '* Why did they 
(says he, meaning the court of France) tie themselves down by 
an inconsiderate treaty to conditions with the congress, which 
they might themselves have held in dependance by ample and 
regular supplies." 

When an author undertakes to treat of public happiness he 
ought to be certain that he does not mistake passion for right, 
nor imagination for principle. Principle, like truth, needs no 
contrivance. It will ever tell its own tale, and tell it the same 
way. But where this is not the case, every page must be 
watched, recollected, and compared like an invented story. 

I am surprised at this passage of the abbe's. It means nothing > 
or it means ill ; and in any case it shows the great difference 
between speculative and practical knowledge. A treaty accord- 
ing to the abbe's language would have neither duration nor affeo* 
tion : it might have lasted to the end of the war, and then expired 
with it But France, by acting in a style superior to the litde 
DoUlies of narrow thinking, has established a generous fiune wmi 
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waa the love of a^ country she was before a stranger to. Sha 
had to treat with a people who thought as nature taught them ; 
aad, on her own part, she wisely saw, there was no present ad- 
vantage to be obtained by unequal terms, which could balance 
the more lasting ones that might flow from a kind and generous 
beginning. 

From this part the abbe advances into the secret transactions 
of the two cabinets of Yersailles and Madrid respecting the in- 
dependence of America ; through which I mean not to follow 
nim. It is a circumstance sufficiently striking without being 
commented on, that the former union of America with Britain 
produced a power, which in her hands, was becoming dangerous 
to the world : and there is no improbability in supposing, that 
had the latter known as much of the strength <^ the ibimer, be- 
fore she began the quarrel as she has known since, that instead 
of attempting to reduce her to unconditional submission* she 
would have proposed to her the conquest of Mexico. But from 
the countries separately, Spain has nothing to apprehend, thoo^ 
from their union she had more to fear than any other power in 
.Europe* 

The part which I shall more particularly confine myself to, is 
that wherein the abbe takes an opportunity of complimenting the 
British ministry with high encomiums of admiration, on their re- 
jecting the offered mediation of the court of Madrid, in 1779. 

It must be remembered that before Spain joined France in the 
war, she undertook the office of a mediator, and made proposals 
to the British king and ministry so exceedingly favorable to their 
interest, that had they been accepted, would have become incon- 
venient, if not inadmissible, to America. These proposals were 
nevertheless rejected by the British cabinet ; on which the abbe 
says,— 

'* It is in such a circumstance as this ; it is in the time when 
noble pride elevates the soul superior to all terror ; when nothing 
is seen more dreadful than the shame of receiving the law, and 
when there is no doubt or hesitation which to choose, between 
ruin and dishonor : it is then, that the greatness of a nation is 
displayed. I acknowledge, however, that men, accustomed to 
judge of things by the event, call great and perilous resolutions, 
heroism or madness, according to the good or bad succcbs with 
which they have been attended. If then, I should be asked» 
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nAaJt 18 the name which shall in years to come be given to the 
firmoess, which was in this moment exhibited by the Englisht I 
shall answer that I do not know. But that which it deserves I 
know. I know that the annals of the world hold out to us but 
rarely, the august and majestic spectacle of a nation, w)uch 
chooses rather to renounce its duration than its glot/.'' 

In this paragraph the conception is lofly and the expression 
elegant, but the coloring is too high for the original, and the like- 
ness fails through an excess of graces. To fit the powers of 
thinking and the turn of language to the subject, so as to bring 
out a clear conclusion that shall hit the point in question and 
■ nothing else, is the true criterion of writing. But the greater 
part of the abbe's writings (if he will pardon me the remark) 
appear to me uncentral and burdened with variety. They repre- 
sent a beautiful wilderness without paths ; in which the eye is 
diverted by every thing without being particularly directed to any 
thing ; and in which it is agreeable to be lost, and difficult to find 
the way out. 

Before I offer any other remark on the spirit and composition 
of the above passage, I shall compare it with the circumstance it 
alludes to. 

The circumstance then does not deserve the encomium. The 
rejection was not prompted by her fortitude but her vanity. She 
did not view it as a case of despair or even of extreme danger, 
and consequently the determination to renounce her duration 
rather than her glory, cannot apply to the condition of her mind. 
She had then high expectations of subjugating America, and had 
no other naval force against her than France ; neither was she 
certain that rejecting the mediation of Spain would combine that 
power with France. New mediations might arise more favorable 
than those she had refused. But if they should not, and Spain 
should join, she still saw that it would only bring out her naval 
force against France and Spain, which was not wanted and could 
not be employed against America, and habits of thinking had 
tanght her to believe herself superior to both. 

But in any case to which the consequence might point, there 
was nothing to impress her with the idea of renouncing her dorap 
tion. It is not the policy of Europe to suffer the extinction of 
any power, but only to lop off or prevent its dangerous increaM. 
8kw was likewise freed by situation from the internal and kaa rn 
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ftt oM^nstti-; «idte«q{b dieraiiendnolUaglHildbttj 
«r. mr, dw stai hud « greidy eye to 1 

Bot if the dibe b detighted whh Ugli and I 
of chuneter, he iiiiglit« in America, have ftoiid ^atofle fdl tat 
etiiBowinfiu ' Here was A people, who eooU not 
HieiroffldwoQld take for, or against them s enditei 
ing ed an untried sdieme, in oppositioto to m poiW», I 
more formidable nations had flaled. ThagrlMd ereijilfbg ki 
him hot the principles which supported llieA» iiid ereiyaang to 
ptoeiBe that was neeessaiy for dieir debnce. Thsj 
tmtos seen themselves as low as distresseoaUl i 
out riiowing tiie least decretoe of ibrtttade ; and fcesii*! 
again bjr the most unexpected etsnts, without < 
manly diaeoinposore of joy. To hesitate or t6( 
ditiens equally unknown in America. Hc^'tenid was p repa re d 
ftreveiytUng; becauseheroriginsl and final rasoliition of sne* 
ceeding or perishing included aO possible drcumstanees* 

The rejection of the British propositions in the year 1778^ 
cheumstanced as America was at that timet, is a fiv greater 
instance of unshaken fortitude than the refusal of the Spanish 
mediation by the court of London : and other historians, besides 
the abbe, struck with the vastness of her conduct therein, hare, 
like himself, attributed it to a circumstance, which was then un- 
known, the alliance with France. Their error shows their idea 
of its greatness ; because in order to account for it, they have 
sought a cause suited to its magnitude, without knowing that the 
cause existed in the principles of the country.* 

But this passionate encomium of the abbe is deservedly sub- 
ject to moral and philosophical objections. It is the effusion of 
vrild thinking, and has a tendency to prevent that humanity of re- 
flection which the criminal conduct of Britain enjoins on her as a 

* Extract from " A short Reriew of the present Reign,'' in England, p. 45, 
in the new Annual Register, for the year 1780l 

*' The commissioners, who, in consequence of lord North's oonciliatory 
bills, went orer to America, to propose terms of peace to the colonies, were 
wholly nnsuccessfuL The concessions which formerly would hare been re- 
ceivea with the utmost gratitude, were rejected with disdain. Now was the 
lime of American pride and haughtiness. It is pro^ble, however, that it was 
not pride and haughtiness alone that dictated the resolutions of oongroHi boi 
a di^iiist of the smcerity of the ofiers of Britain, a detennination not to gtf% 
ap»«rudep^leiiGe,aDdLfl»oMdi;^ ktd m. 
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diitj«^— It is a laudanum to courtly iniquity. — It keeps in intoxi- 
cated sleep the conscience of a nation ; and more mischief is 
e&cted by wrapping up guilt in splendid excuse, than by directly 
patronizing it. 

Britain is now the only country which holds the world in dis- 
tnrbance and war; and instead of paying compliments to the 
excess of her crimes^ the abbe would have appeared much more 
in character, had he put to her, or to her monarch, this serious 
tpaestion — 

Are there not mberics enough in the world, too difficult to bo 
encountered and too pointed to be borne, without studying to 
enlarge the list and arming it with new destruction ? Is Ufe so 
▼ery long that it is necessary, nay even a duty, to shake the sand 
and hasten out the period of duration ? Is the path so elegantly 
emooth, so decked on every side and carpeted with joys, that 
wretchedness is wanted to enrich it as a soil ? Go ask thine 
aching heart, when sorrow from a thousand causes wounds it, go 
ask thy sickened self, when every medicine fails, whether this be 
the case or not t 

Quitting my remarks on this head, I proceed to another, in 
which the abbe has let loose a vein of ill nature, and, what is 
still worse, of injustice. 

After cavilling at the treaty, he goes on to characterize the 
several parties combined in the war. '* Is it possible," says the 
abbe, " that a strict union should long subsist amongst confede- 
rates, of characters so opposite as the hasty, light, disdainful 
Frenchman, the jealous, haughty, sly, slow, circumspect Span- 
iard, and the American, who is secretly snatching a look at the 
mother country, and would rejoice, were they compatible with 
his independence, at the disasters of his allies ?" 

To draw foolish portraits of each other, is a mode of attack 
and reprisal, which the greater part of mankind are fond of in- 
dulging. The serious philosopher should be above it, more 
especially in cases from which no good can arise, and mischief 
may, and where no received provocation can palliate the offence. 
The abbe might have invented a difference of character for every 
country in the world, and they in return might find others for 
him, till in the war of wit all real character is lost The plea- 
santry of one nation or the gravity of another may, by a little 

vo|^ I* 44 
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fta^aSag; he dutorted mto wkuBneal feitomv ind dw pabler 
Weome M moeh lan^ied at as the paiotiDg. 

But wbj did not die abbe look a little deepert aid bring forth 
die ezcellenciea of the several fMuliea t — Why M he not dwell 
widi pleasure on that greatness of chancter, thai sapetioritjr of 
heart, which has marked die conduct of France in her con- 
questSf and which has forced an acknowle^^pmeiit even from 
•DTitain I 

There is one line, at least, (and manj others wi^jtA be dis- 
eoveredf ) in which the confederates unite ; which is, that of a 
rival eminence in their treatment of their enemies* Sfiain in 
her conquest of Minorca and the Bahama islaiids, confiims this 
remark* America has been invariable in her leniil^from the 
b^inning of the war, notwithstanding the high provocatioos she 
has ezperienced* It is En^and onlj who has been inadleni and 
crueL 

But why must America be charged with a crime undeserved 
bj her conduct, more so bj her principles, and which, if a bcU 
would be fiital to her honor. I mean the want of «H!^»Hmffnt to 
her alfies, or rejoicing in their ^maaHers. She, it is true, has 
been assidoous in showing to the worid that she was not the 
aggressor towards England, and that the quarrel was not of -her 
aeeldng, or, at that time,even of her wishing. But to draw infer- 
ences from her candor, and even from her justification, to stab 
her character by, (and I see nothing else from iriiich they can be 
supposed to be drawn,) is unkind and unjust 

Does her rejection of the British propositions in 177S, befoie 
she knew of any alliance with France» coneiqiond widi the 
abbe's description of her mind? Does a single instance of 
her conduct since that time justify it! — ^But there is a still 
bettor evidence to apply to, which is, that of all the mails 
which, at different times, have been waylaid on the road, in 
diven parts of America, and taken and carried into New*Tod[, 
and from which the most secret and confidential private leftten, 
as wdl as those from authority, have been published, not one of 
dwm, I repeat it, not a single one ot them, gave countenance Is 
sudiaduirge. 

This is not a country where men are under government re* 
straiaA in speaking; and if there is any kind of restraint, it arises 
from •fear of popular r^aentmeat. Nowifnothim^inl 
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fr f^diBe correspondeBce fivroiti luch « soggeitioii, and if tbt 
general diqpositioa of the eoiratiy » mieh m to make it aiii«& 
for a siaa to show an appeaiaaoe of joj at any disaster to her 
«Dj« on what grounds, I ask, can the accusation stand! What 
company the ahbe may have kept in France, wa cannot know , 
hiu this we know, that the account he gives does not apply to 
Aflherica. 

Had the abbe been in America at the time the news arrived of 
the diMster of the fleet under count do Grasse, in the West 
Indies, he would have seen las vast mistake. Nekher do I re- 
member any instance, except the kMs of Charleston, in which the 
public mind suflfered more severe and pungent concern, or un- 
derwent more agitations of hqpe and apprehension as to the truth 
or ftlsehood of the report Had the loss been all our own, it 
could Dol have had a deeper effect, yet it was not one of these 
cases wluch reached to the independence of America. 

In the geographical account which the abbe gives of the thir- 
teen states, he is so exceedingly erroneous, that to attempt « 
particular refutation, would exceed the limits I have prescribed to 
myself. And as it is a matter neither political, historical, or sen- 
timental, and which can always be contradicted by the extent and 
natural cireumstances of the country, I shall p^uM it over ; with 
this additional remark, that I never yet saw an European descrip- 
tion of America that was true, neither can any person gain a just 
idea of it, but by coming to it. 

Though I have already extended this letter beyond what I at 
first proposed, I am, nevertheless, obliged to omit many observar 
tions, I originally designed to have made. I wish there had been 
no occasion for maldng any. But the wrong ideas which the 
abbe's work had a tendency to excite, and the prejudicial impres- 
sions they might make, must be an apology for my remarics, and 
the freedom with which they are made. 

I observe the abbe has made a sort of epitome of a consider* 
able part of the pamphlet Common Sense, and introduced it in 
oat form into his publication. But there are other places where 
the abbe has borrowed freely from the said pamphlet without ac- 
knowledging it. The difference between society and govern- 
ment, with which the pamphlet opens, is taken from it, and in 
some expressions almost literally, into the abbe's work, as if 
ongmal^ir his own ; and through the whole of the abbe's ranarks 
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on this bead, the idea in Cominoii Sense is so closely eopied and 
pursued, that the difference is only in words, and in die amuige> 
ment of the thoughts, and not in the thoughts themselyes.* 



Common Sensb. 
" Some writers have so confounded 



Absb Ratwal. 

" Care must be tAken not to oon- 



society with government, oa to leave found together lociety with gnrern- 



little or no distinction between tlicni ; 
whereas they arc not only diflercnt, 
but have different origins." 

" Society is produced l)y our wants 
and governments by our wickedness ; 
the former promotes our happiness 
positively J by uniting our affections — 
the latter negativehfy by restraining 
our vices." 



menu That they may be kiunm diA- 
tinctly, their ori^ should be cousid- 
ercd.^ 

'* Society originates in the wants of 
men, government in their vices. So- 
ciety tends alwayi to good — goven- 
meat ought always to lend to the re- 
pressing of eviL** 



In the following paramplis there is less likeness in the language, but the 
ideas in the one are evidently copied from the other. 



" In order to gain a clear and just " Man, thrown, as it were, fay 

idea of tlie design and end of goveni- diance upon the globe, somHUided 

ment, let us suppose a small number by all the evils of nature, obliged con- 

of persons, meeting in some sequcs- tmually to defend and protect his life 

tcrcd part of the earth, unconnected against the storms and temj^csts of 

with the rest : they will tlien repre- the air, against tlie inundations of 

sent the ))eopling of any country or water, against the lire of Tokanoes, 

of the world. In tliis state of natural against Uie intemperance of tri^ 

liberty, society will be tlieir first and torrid zones, against the sterihty 

thougiiL A thousand motives will of the earth wliich refuses him ah- 



excite them thereto. The slrengtli 
of one man is so uneoual to his^'aiits, 

and his mind so unntted for })crpct- 
unl solitude, tliat he is soon obliged 
to seek tLssistiincft of another, who^ in 
his turn, rcquin-^ the same. Fvnir or 
five limited would Im; able to raise a 
tolerable dwrlliu^ in the midst of a 
wilderness ; but one man mijrht la- 
bor out the C;ominon }M»riod of life, 
without acrom])lishiii;j; any tiling; af- 
ter lie. had felled his limber, he could 
not remove it, nor erect it after it 
was removed — liuni^er, in the mean 
time would urire him from his work, 
and every difi'emil want C4ill him a 
difTcn nl way. Disease, nay, even 
misfortune, would be deatii — ft>r al- 
thouirh luilher mii;ht be immediate- 
Iv nv»rlal, yet either of them would 
disable him from livinir, and reduec 
him to a state in wlueh lie mi<;hl 
railier be said to ])rrish than to die. 
Thus necessity, like a icravitatini; 
puwer, would Vorm o\ir newly arriv- 
ed emi^anls into society, the reci|v 
roail benefits of which would super- 
sede and render i^ie oblii^alions of 
law and t^overnmcnt unnecessary, 
while they remaijied perfeitly just 
to each other. I5ut as nothiiii^ but 
heaven b impregnable to vice, it tm- 
avoiddbly happens, that in proportion 



ment, or its baneful fecundity, wliich 
makes poison spring up beneath hn 

feet — ^in short against the teeth and 
claws of savage beasts, who dispute 
with him his habitation and his prey, 

and, attarkinc; his person, seem re- 
solved to rrntler themselves rulers of 
this globe, of which he thinks him- 
self to be the master : man, in this 
state, alone and abandoned to him- 
self, could do nothing for his preser- 
vation. It was necessary, therefor*-, 
that he should unite himself, and as- 
siM-iale with his like, in onler to 
brim; together their 8trrn«^h and in- 
telliijence in conunon stock. Il is by 
this union that he has triumplied ovt'r 
so many evils, that he has fashioned 
this globe to his use, restrained the 
rivers, subjugatetl the seas, insured 
his subsistence, conquered a part of 
the animals in obliging them to serve 
him, and driven others far from his 
en»pire, to the depths of deserts or of 
wotnls, where their numlx^ dimin- 
ishes from Oj^e to ajje. — What a man 
alone would not have bien able to cf- 
fet'l, men have executed in concert : 
and altogether they preser\'c their 
work. Such is the origin, such tlie 
advantages, and the end of s<K*iety.^ 
Government owes its birtli to the ne* 
ccs.'jity of preventing and repressing 
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But as it is time that I sboald come to the end of my letter, I 
diall forbear all future observations on the abbe's work, and take 
a concise view of the state of public affairs, since the time in 
wbich that performance was published. 

A mind habituated to actions of meanness and injustice, commits 
without reflection, or with a very partial one ; for on what 
' ground than this, can we account for the declaration of war 
; the Dutch ? To gain an idea of the politics which actu- 
ated the British ministry to this measure, we must enter into the 
opinion which they, and the English in general, had formed of 
the temper of the Dutch nation ; and from thence infer what 
their expectation of the consequences would be. 

Could they have imagined that Holland would have seriously 
made a common cause with France, Spain and America, the 
British ministry would never have dared to provoke them. It 
would have been a madness in politics to have done so, unless 
their views were to hasten on a period of such emphatic distress, 
as should justify the concessions which they saw they must one 
day or other make to the world, and for which they wanted an 
apology to themselves. — There is a temper in some men which 
seeks a pretence for submission.' Like a ship disabled in action, 
and unfitted to continue it, it waits the approach of a still larger 
one to strike to, and feels relief at the opportunity. Whether 
this is greatness or littleness of mind, I am not inquiring into. I 
should suppose it to be the latter, because it proceeds from the 
want of knowing how to bear misfortune in its original state. 

But the subsequent conduct of the British cabinet has shown 
that this was not their plan of politics, and consequently their 
motives must be sought for in another line. 

The truth is, that the British had formed a very humble opinion 

of the Dutch nation. They looked on them as a people who 

would submit to any thing ; that they might insult them as they 

liked, plunder them as they pleased, and still the Dutch dared not 

to be provoked. 

as they sunnount the first difficulties the injuries which the p^sociated in* 
of enumeration, which bound tliem to- dividuals had to fear from one anoth- 
gether uc a common cause, tliey will er. It is the sentinel who watches, 
Begin to relax in their duty and at- in order that the common laborers be 
tadunent lo each other, and this re- not disturbed." 
missness will point out the necessity 
of estabUihing some fbrm of eovern- 
iiMiit to mpjfiy the defect of moral 
virUM.** 
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ir Ihk Iba tiken as die opinioii of the Batidi eabiael. Am 
mmmte ii eatily oocouated fi>r; becauBO it goes on tbe mppo- 
«itioa» tint when, by a deckratioii of ho aliti t iea, thej bad robbed 
die Dutch of some millioiui steriiog, (and to rob dMm waa popo* 
laTy) diey could make peaoe widi diem again vlienever diej 
pleaaedt and on almost any tenna the Biitiah miniatry akoold 
pfopose. And no sooner waa die plundering committed, dmn 
the accommodation was set on foot and foiled. 

When once the mind loses the sense of its own dignity, it 
loses, likewise, the ability of judging of it in another. And the 
American war has thrown Britain into such a variety of ahaurd 
aituadons, that, arguing from herseli^ she sees not in what con- 
duct national dignity consists in other countries. From Holland 
ahe eiqpected duplicity and submission, and this mistake arose 
firom her having acted, in a number of instances during die 
present war, the same character herselfl 

To be allied to, or connected with, Britain, seems to be an 
unsafe and impolitic situation. Holland and America are in- 
ataneea of the reality of this remark. Make those countries die 
allies of France or Spain, and Britain will court them with civil- 
ity, and treat them with respect ; make them her own allies, and 
ahe will insult and plunder them. In the first case, she feels 
some apprehensions at offending them, because they have support 
at hand ; in the latter, those apprehensions do not exisU Such, 
however, has hitherto been her conduct. 

Another measure which has taken place since the publication 
of the abbe's work, and likewise since the time of my beginning 
this letter, is the change in the British ministry. What line the 
new cabinet will pursue respecting America, is, at this time, un- 
known ; neither is it very material, unlesa they are seriously 
disposed to a general and honorable peace. 

Repeated experience has shown, not only the impracticability 
of. conquering America, but the still higher impossibility of con- 
quering her mind, or recalling her back to her former c<mdition 
of t hinking . Since the commencement of the war, which is now 
approaching to eight years, thousands and tens of thousands have 
advanced, and are daily advancing into the first state of manhood, 
who know nothing of Britain but as a barbarous enemy, and to 
whom the independence of America appears as much the natnraL 
and established govmiment of the country, as diat of FnplMri 



tfdMito ah Englishman. And, on die other hand, thouaanda of 
the aged, who had British ideas, have dropped, and are dailr 
dropping, from the stage of bosmeaa and life. The natural pro^ 
grtaa of generation and decaj operates erery hour to the disad- 
viMtage of Britain. Time and death, hard enemies to contend 
Witt, fight constantly against her interest ; and the bills of mor^ 
tafity, in erery part of America, are the thermometers of her de- 
dine. The children in the streets are from their cradle bred to 
consider her as their only foe. They hear of her cruelties ; <^ 
dieir fathers, uncles, and kindred killed ; they see the remains of 
bomt and destroyed houses, and the common tradition of the 
Miod they go to, tells them, thote thing9 were done by the 
BHiUk. 

These are circimistances which the mere English state politi- 
cian, who considers man only in a state of manhood, does not 
attend to. He gets entan^ed with parties coeval or equal with* 
himself at home, and thinks not how fast the rising generation in 
America; is growing beyond knowledge of them, or they of him. 
In a few years all personal remembrance will be lost, and who is 
king or minister in England, will be little known and scarcdy in- 
quired after. 

The new British administration is composed of persons who 
haye erer been against the war, and who havd constantly repro- 
liated aH the violent measures of the former one. They consid- 
ered the American war as destructive to themselves, and opposed 
it on that ground. But what are these things to America ? She 
has nothing to do with English parties. The ins and the outs are 
nodiing to her. It is the whole country she is at war with, or 
must be at peace with. 

Were eveiy minister in England a Chatham, it would now 
weigh fittle or nothing in the scale of American politics. Death 
has preserved to the memory of this statesman, ihatfanu^ which 
he, by living, would have lost His plans and opinions, towards 
the latter part of his life, would have been attended with as many 
evil consequences, and as much reprobated here, as those of lord 
North ; and considering him a wise man, they abound with in- 
consistencies amounting to absurdities. 

It has apparently been the fault of many in the late minority, 
to suppose, that America would agree to certam terms with them, 
were ttiey in place, which she would not even listen to, from the 
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tben admiaistnUion. This idea can answer no odMr 
than to prolong the war ; and Britain may, at ^ expense of 
manj more miUioDS, learn the fatality of sueh mistakes. If th« 
aew ministry wisely avoid this hopeless policy, Uiey will prore 
themselves better pilots, and wiser men than they are coooeived 
to be ; for it is every day expected to see their bark strike opon 
some hidden rock and go to pieces. 

But there is a line in which they may be ipreat. A more bril- 
liant opening, needs not to present itself; and it is suck an OMf 
as true magnanimity would improve, and humanity rejoice in* 

A total reformation is .wanted in England. She wants an ex- 
panded mind, — a heart which embraces the universe. . h^fi^ 
of shutting herself up in on island, and quarrelling widi the worid, 
she would derive more lasting happiness, and acquire more real 
riches, by generously mixing with it, and bravely sayii^ I am 
*the enemy of none. It is not now a time for little combivaiices 
or artful politics. The European worid is too experienced to be 
tapoaed upon, and America too wise to be duped. It nuist be 
something new and masterly that can succeed* The idea of 
seducing America from her independence, or comiptbng her from 
her alliance, is a thought too little for a great mind, and impoe- 
sible for any honest one, to attempt Whenever politics are 
applied to debauch mankind from their integrity, and dissolve the 
virtue of human nature, they become detestable ; and to be a 
statesman on this plan, is to be a commissioned villain. He who 
aims at it, leaves a vacancy in his character, which may be filled 
up with the worst of epithets. 

If the disposition of England should be such, as not to agree 
to a general and honorable peace, and the war must, at all events, 
continue longer, I cannot help wishing, that the alliances whicn 
America has or may enter into, may become the only objects of 
the war. She wants an opportuni^ of showing to the worid, 
that she holds her honor as dear and sacred as her independence, 
and that she will in no situation forsake those, whom no negotia* 
tions could induce to forsake her. Peace to every reflecting 
mind, is a desirable object ; but that peace which is accompanied 
with a ruined character, becomes a crime to the seducer, and a 
curse upon the seduced. 

But where is the impossibility or even the great difficult of 
England's forming a fiaendship with France and Spain, wi 
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—king il a nntioiial ratne to rmMMmce for ever those prejudiced 
iavoteimcies it has been her custom to cherish ; and which, while 
IIm^ serve to sink her with an iifcreasing enormity of debt, bj 
involving her in fruitless wars, become likewise the bane of hcnr 
yop oaef and the deskuction of her manners. We had once the 
fiHters that she has now, but experience has shown us the mis« 
lake* and thinking justly has set us right 

The tme idea of a great nation, is that which extends and pro* 
BMrtes the prioeii^les of universal society ; whose mmd rises above 
the atmospheres of local thoughts, and considers mankind, of 
whatever nation or profession they'may be, as the work of one 
Creator. The rage for conquest has had its fiishion, and its day, 
"Why may not the amiable virtues have the same 1 The Alexanr 
ders and Cassars of antiquity have left behind them their monu^ 
Bsenta ef deetructi<m, and are remembered with hatred ; whibt 
those mor^ exalted characters, who first taught society and sci- 
eaoe, are b)est with the gratitude of every age and country. Of 
more use was cue philosopher, though a heathen to the world* 
liMui all &e heathen conquerors that ever existed. 

Should the present revolution be distinguished by opening a 
new system of extended civilization, it will receive from heaven 
the highest evidence of approbation ; and as this is a subject to 
which the abbe's powers are so eminently suited, I recommend it 
lo his atteation, with the affection of a friend, and the ardor of a 
umveffsal citaxen* 



SiHoa desiBg the foregoing letter, some intimations respecting 
a general peace have made their way to America. On what an- 
ihMkf or feundation they stand, or how near or remote such an 
efvent may be, are circumstances I am not inquiring into. But 
as the aubjeet must sooner or later become a matter of s^ous 
attention, it may not be improper, even at this early period, can- 
didly to investigate some points that ara connected with it, or lean 
towitdait 
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The independeiice of America is at Um i 
taUielied as that of any other countrjr in a state of war. Itia mat 
kligth of time, but power that gives stability. NaiiooB al war, 
know nothing of each other on ^ score of aatiqaitj. It is tlwir 
yreaent and immediate strength, togedwr with their fi a ieTiens, 
that must support them. To which we nay adMi that a light 
which originated to-day, is as much a right, aa if it had the sanc- 
tion of a thousand years ; and therefore the jadependea c e and 
present governments of America are in m> KKiia daager af haing 
aobverted, because they are modem, than thai af Ragkmd is 
secure, because it is ancient. 

The politics of Britain, so far as respects America, wero otigi- 
nally conceived in idiotism, and acted in madness. Theva ia not 
a step which bears the smallest trace of latioaali^. In her 
management of the war, she has kbored to ba wiotckedy and 
studied to be hated ; and in all her former p copos i tiona for aD- 
eommodation, she has discovered a total ignorsnoe of mMfclriwd^ 
and of those natural and unalterable sensations, by which they aia 
so generally governed. How she may conduct hanelf in te 
present or future business of n^otiating a peace, is yet to be 
proved. 

He is a weak politician who does not understand human natmne, 
and penetrate into the efiect which measures of gpvara i ne n t wiH 
have upon the mind. All the miscarriages of Britain have arisen 
from this defect. The former ministry acted as if they auppoeed 
mankind to be without a mind ; and the present ministry, as if 
America was without a memory. The one must have supposed 
we were incapable of feeling ; and the other, that we coidd not 
remember injuries. 

There is likewise another line in adiich politicians mistake, 
which is, that of not rightly calculating, or rather of misjudging, 
the consequences which any given circumstance will ptodvce. 
Nothing is more frequent, as well in common as in political lafe^ 
than to hear people complain, that such or such means produced 
an event directly contrary to their intentions. But the fiiult lies 
in their not judging rightly what the event would be ; for the 
means produced only its proper and natural consequeoeea. 

It is very probable that in a treaty of peace, Britain will i 
for some post or other in North-America, perfaapa ( 
Hah&z, or both : and I infer this from the 1 
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Imt polkicfli wiuch kmre ever yel made use oi means,' wlttNif 
aitnnd eveiit was against both her interest and her expectatipni 
But the question with her ought to be, whether it is wor^ her 
while to hold them, and what will be the consequences. . 

Respecting Canada, one or other of the two following wiU 
take place, viz* if Canada should become populous, it will revolt | 
aad if it does not become so, it will not be worth the expense of 
And the same may be said of Halifax* and the countiy 
t it» But Canada never toiU be populous ; neither is there 
any oceasiott for contrivances on one side or the other, for nature 
alone will do the whole. 

Britain may put herself to great expenses in sending settlers to 
Canada : hut the descendants of those settlers will be Americans, 
aa other descendants have been before them. They will look 
roond-and see the neighboring states sovereign and free, respect* 
ed abroad and trading at large with the world ; and the natural 
love of liberty, the advantages of commerce, the blessings of in- 
de p etM Jen ce, and of a happier climate, and a richer soil, will draw 
them seothward ; and the effect will be, that Britain will sustain 
the expense, and America reap the advantage. 

One wenld think that the experience which Britain has had of 
Anierica« wonld entirely sicken her of all thoughts of continental 
eolonimtioB, and any part she might retain, will only become to 
her a field of jealousy and thorns, of debate and contention, for 
ever stmgi^iag for privileges, and meditating revolt She may 
form new settlements, but they will be for us ; they will become 
part of the United States of America ; and that against all her 
contrivances to prevent it, or without any endeavors of ours to 
promote it. In the first place she cannot draw from them a 
revenue, until they are able to pay one, and when they are so, 
they will be above subjection. Men soon become attached to 
the soil they live upon, and incorpomted with the prosperity of 
the place : and it signifies but little what opinions they come over 
with, for time, interest, and new connexions will render them ob- 
solete, and the next generation know nothing of them. 

Were Britain truly wise, she would lay hold of the present 
opportunity to disentangle herself from all continental embarrass- 
ments in North* America, and that not only to avoid future broils 
and trottUes, but to save expenses. To speak explicitly on the 
matleiv I would not, were I an European power* have Canada* 
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' the conditions that Britain must retafai ift, eeuld it be gtveni 
to me. It is one of those kind of dominions tiial is, and erer w3I 
hOf a constant charge upon any foreign holder. 

As to Halifkx, it will become useless to England cAer the 
ptesent war, and the loss of the United States. A baibor, when 
the dominion is gone, for the purpose of which only it was wanted, 
can be attended only with expense. There are, I* doubt not, 
thousands of people in England, who suppose, that dMse places 
are a profit to the nation, whereas they are directly the coofnuy, 
and instead of producing any revenue, a considerable part of the 
revenue of England is annually drawn off, to support the expense 
of holding them. 

Gibraltar is another instance of national ill-policy. A post 
which in time of peace is not wanted, and in time of war is of no 
use, must at all times be useless. Instead of affording protection 
to a navy, it requires the aid of one to maintain it To si^ppoee 
that Gibraltar commands the Blediterranean, or the pass into it, 
or the trade of it, is to suppose a detected falsehood ; because 
though Britain holds the post, she has lost the other three, and 
every benefit she expected from it And to say that all this hap- 
pens because it is besieged by land and water, is to say nothing, 
for this will always be the case in time of war, while France and 
Spain keep up superior fleets, and Britain holds the place. So 
that, though, as an impenetrable, inaccessible rock, it may be 
held by the one, it is always in the power of the other to render 
it useless and excessively chargeable. 

I should suppose that one of the principal objects of Spain m 
besieging it, is to show to Britain, that though she may not tako 
it, she can command it, that is she can shut it up, and prevent its 
being used as a harbor, though not as a garrison. But the short 
way to reduce (Tibraltar is to attack the British fleet ; for Gibraltar 
is as dependant on a fleet for support, as a bird is on its wing fot 
food, and when wounded there it starves. 

There is another circumstance which the people of England 
have not only not attended to, but sefcm to be utterly ignorant of, 
and that is, the difTerence between permanent power and acci- 
dental power, considered in a national sense. 

By permanent power, I mean, a natural, inherent and perpetual 
ability in a nation, which though always in being, may not bo 
always m action, or not advantageously directed ; and by acci* 
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itmtil powBTy I fne4ii| ft fortudAte or aoeidMtel diqpoiitioB 49 
•serciBe of national strength, in wliole or in part« 

There undoubtedly was a tim6 when any one European tiaAuAi 
with oa^ eight or ten ahips of war« equal to the present ahipe of 
1)io linA» eould haf e carried terror to all others, who had not began 
to build a navy, however great their natural ability might be for 
that purpose : but this can be considered only as accidental, and 
not as a standard to compare pennanont power by, and could last 
no longer than until those powers built as many or more ships 
than the (bnner. After this a larger fleet was necessary, in orddr 
to be siiqperior ; and a still larger would again supersede it. And 
thus mankind have gone on building fleet upon fleet, as occasion 
or situation dictated. And this reduces it to an original question*, 
which is : Which power can build and man the largest number of 
ihipsi Tho natural answer to which is, that power which has. 
the liiigejit revenue and the greatest number of inhaUtants, pron 
ndad its situation of coast affords sufficient conveniences. 

France being a nation on the continent of Europe, and Britaia 
an island in its neighborhood, each of them derived difierent idess. 
floai their difierent situations. The inhabitants of Britain could 
Qttiy on DO foreign trade, nor stir from the spot they dwelt upon*, 
wathoottha assistance of shipping; but this was not the case witk 
Fraaee. , The idea therefore of a navy did not arise to Franco 
from tho same original and immediate necessity which produced 
it lo Eni^and. But the question is, that when both of them turn 
their attention, and employ their revenues the same way, which 
can )ie sD^rior t 

The annual revenue of France is nearly double that of Eng*. 
land, and her number of inhabitants more than twice as many* 
Each of them has the same length of coast on the channel, be- 
fl[ides which, France has several hundred miles extent on the bay 
of Bisci^, and an opening on the Mediterranean : and every day 
proves that practice and exercise make sailors, as well as soldierSf. 
in one country as well as another. 

If, then, Britain can maintain a hundred ships of the linot 
France can as well support a hundred and fifty, because her 
revenues and her population are as equal to the one, as thoso of. 
England are to the other. And the only reason why she has not 
dona it, is because she has not till very lately attended to it. Bol 
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1 she leetv at she now does, thai a navy ia the fint < 
poiTMS ahe can easily accomplish it 

Kngland, very fiJselyy and ruinously for herself, infen* that 
because she had the advantage of France^ while Fiance had the 
aaaHer navy, thai for that reason it is always to be so. Whereas 
it may be dearly seen, that the strength of France has never yet 
been tried on a navy, and that she is able to be as soperior to 
England in the extent of a navy, as she is in the eaten! of her 
mvenues and her population. And England may lament the day, 
wImu, by her insolence and injustice, she provoked in France a 
maritime disposition. 

It is in the power of the combined fleets to conquer every 
island in the West-Indies, and reduce all the British navy in those 
places. For were France and Spain to send their whde naval 
Ibrce in Europe to those islands, it would not be in the power of 
Britain to follow them with an equal force. She-would atill be 
twenty or thirty ships inferior, were she to send eveiy vessel she 
had, and in the mean time all the foreign trade of England would 
lay exposed to the Dutch. 

It is a maxim, whicht I am persuaded, will ever hold good, and 
more eq[»ecially in naval operations, that a great power ou^ 
never to move in detachments, if it can possibly be avoided ; but 
to go with its whole force to some important object, the reduction 
of which shall have a decisive effect upon the war. Had the 
irfiole of the French and Spanish fleets in Europe come last 
apring to the West-Indies, every island had been their own, 
Rodney their prisoner, and his fleet their prize. From the United 
States the combined fleets can be supplied with provisions, with- 
out the necessity of drawing them from Europe, which b not the 
case with England. ..-••' "^ 

Accident has thrown some advaniages in the way of England, 
which, from the itiferiority of her navy, she had not a right to 
exp<8Ct For though she had been obliged to fly befoiie the com- 
bined fleets, yet Rodney has twice had the fortune to fall in with 
detached squadrons, to which he was superior in numbers : the 
first off* iMpe St. Vincent, where he had nearly two to. one, and 
the other in the West-Indies, where he had a majority of six ships. 
Yictories of this kmd almost produce themselves. They are 
won without honor, and suffered without disgrace : and are 
aicrib a b le to the chance of meetings not to the superiority of 
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flgfating. For the same admiral, under whom they were obtain- 
ed* was unable, in three former engagements, to make the least 
impression on a fleet consisting of an equal number of ships with 
Itts own, and compounded for the events by declining the actions.* 

To conclude : if it may be said that Britain has numerous ene- 
mies, it likewise proves that she has given numerous offences. 
Insolence is sure to provoke hatred, whether in a nation or an 
individual. The want of manners in the British court may be 
seen even in its birth-days' and new-years* odes, which are cal- 
ctdated to infatuate the vulgar, and disgust the man of refinement : 
and her former overbearing rudeness, and insufierable injustice 
on the seas, have made every commercial nation her (be. Her 
fleets were employed as engines of prey ; and acted on the sur« 
free of the deep the character which the shark does beneath it. 
On the other hand, the combined powers are taking a popular 
part, and will render their reputation immortal, by establishing 
the perfect freedom of the ocean, to which all countries have a 
right, and are interested in accomplishing. The sea is the worid's 
highway ; and he who arrogates a prerogative over it, transgresses 
the right, and justly brings on himself the chastisement of nations. 

Perhaps it might be of some service to the future tranquilli^ 
of mankind, were an article introduced into the next general 
peace, that no one nation should, in time of peace, exceed a 
certain number of ships of war. Something of this kind seems 
necessary ; for according to the present fashion, half the world 
will get upon the water, and there appears to be no end to the 
extent to which navies may be carried. Another reason is, that 
navies add nothing to the manners or morals of a people. The 
sequestered life which attends the service, prevents the opportu- 
nities of society, and is too apt to occasion a coarseness of ideas 
and of language, and that more in ships of war than in the com- 
mercial employ ; because in the latter they mix more with the 
worid, and are nearer related to it I mention this remark as a 
general one : and not applied to any one country more than to 
another. 

Britain has now had the trial of above seven years, with an 
expense of nearly an hvndred million pounds sterling ; and every 
month in which Ae delays to conclude a peace, costs her another 

^ 868 the aeeountfl, either Eng^ or FVenelLof three aetiom, in tbe WiH 
Indiee^ between count de Guichen and admiral Bodney, in 1780. 
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BuUion BtaiUogf over mod above her ordinary expenaes of govoni* 
nBODt,iHiichareaiiullioomorQ; so that her total iboiUJU^ expense 
ia two millioQ pounds sterling, which is equal to the whole yterJ^ 
ajqiense of Americat all charges included. Judge tkeii iHio «i 
beat able to continue it 

She has likewise many atonements to make to an iiyiired world, 
aa arell in one quarter as in another. And instead of ponui^g 
Aai temper of arrogance, which serves only to sink her in the 
esteem, and entail on her the dislike of all nations, aha would do 
well to reform her manners, retrench her expeasest live peeceably 
with her neighbors, and think of war no more. 

PhUaddphia, 4ugua 21, 1782. 
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BordentowTif Sept. 7, 1782. 
Bvkf 

I hare the honour of presenting you with fifty copies of my 
Letter to the Abbe Raynal, for the use of the army, and to re* 
peat to you my acknowledgments for your friendship. 

I fully believe we have seen our worst days over. The spirit 
of the war, on the part of the enemy, is certainly on the de- 
cline, full as much as we think for. I draw this opinion not 
only from the present promising appearance of things, and the 
difficulties we know the British cabinet is in ; but I add to it 
the peculiar effect which certain periods of time have, more or 
less, upon all men. 

The British have accustomed themselves to think of seven 
years in a manner different to other portions of time. They 
acquire this partly by habit, by reason, by religion, and by su- 
perstition. They serve seven years apprenticeship — they elect 
their parliament for seven years — they punish by seven years 
transportation, or the duplicate or triplicate of that term — they 
let their leases in the same manner, and they read that Jacob 
served seven years for one wife, and after that seven years for 
another ; and this particular period of time, by a variety of 
concurrences, has obtained an influence in their mind. 

They have now had seven years of war, and are no further 
on the Continent than when they began. The superstitious 
and populous part will therefore conclude that it is not to be^ 
and the rational part of them will think they have tried an un- 
successful and expensive project long enough, and by these 
two joining issue in the same eventual opinion, the obstinate 
part among them will be beaten out; unless, consistent with 
their former sagacity, they should get over the matter by an 
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act of parliament, '' to bind time tn all cages wkaUoever^'^* or 
declare him a rebel. 

I observe the affair of Captain Asgill seems to die away : — 
rery probably it has been protracted on the part of Clhkton 
and Carleton, to gain time, to state the case to the British ini- 
nistry, where following close on that of Colonel Haynes, it 
will create new embarrassments to them. — ^For my own part, 
I am fully persuaded that a suspension of his fiite, still holding 
it tn terrorem^ will operate on a greater quantity of their pas- 
sions and vices, and restrain them more than his execution 
would do. — However, the change of measures which seems 
now to be taking place, gives somewhat of a new cast to for- 
mer designs ; and if the case, without the execution, can be so 
managed as to answer all the purposes of the latter, it will look 
much better hereafter, when the sensations that now provoke, 
and the circumstances that would justify his exit, shall be for- 
gotten. 

I am your Excellency's obliged 

and obedient humble servant, 

THOMAS PAINR 
His Excellency General Washington. 



LETTER FROM GENERAL WASHINGTON 
TO THOMAS PAINE. 



Head Quarters^ Verplank^s Pointy 
Sept. 18, 1782. 
Sir, 

I have the pleasure to acknowledge your favour of the 7th 
insty informing me of your proposal to present me with fifty 
copies of your last publication, for the amusement of the 
army. 

For this intention you have my sincere thanks, not only 
on my own account, but for the pleasure, I doubt not, the 
gentlemen of the army will receive from the perusal of your 
pamphlets. 

Your observations on the period of seven years, as it ap- 
plies itself to, and affects British minds, are ingenious, and I 
wish it may not fail of its effects in the present instance. The 
measures, and the policy of the enemy, are at present in great 
perplexity and embarrassment — but I have my fears, whether 
their necessities (which are the only -operative motive with 
them) are yet arrived to that point, which must drive them un- 
avoidably into what they will esteem disagreeable and disho- 
nourable terms of peace — such, for instance, as an absolute, un- 
equivocal admission of American Independence, upon the terms 
on which she can alone accept it. 

For this reason, added to the obstinacy of the king — and 
the probable consonant principles of some of his principal 
ministers, I have not so full a confidence in the success of the 
present negociation for peace as some gentlemen entertain. 

Should events prove my jealousies to be ill founded, I shall 
make myself happy under the mistake — consoling myself with 
the idea of having erred on the.safest side« and enjoying with 
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na muA ■tdflfftction as any of my cotinttymeDf the pleasing 
issue of our severe contest. 

The case of Captain A a ^11 has indeed been spun out to a 
great length — but, with you, I hope that its termination will 
not be unfavourable to thiB country. 

J am, sir, with great esteem and reglrd. 

Your most obedient serrmut, 

G, WASHINGTON. 
7%amas Pained Esq^ 
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I H«RX present the public with a' new performance. Some 
parts of it arc more particularly adapted to the state of Pennsyl- 
Tiiniay on the present state of its affairs : but there are otherq 
Drhich are on a lai*ger scale. The time bestowed on this work 
has not been long, the whole of it being written and printed dur- 
mg the short recess of the assembly. 

As to parties, merely considered as such, I am attached to no 
particular one. There are such things as right and wrong in the 
iroirld, and so far as these are parties against each other, the sig* 
nature of Common Serue^ is properly employed. 

THOMAS PAINE. 

Philadelphia, Feb. 18, 1786. 
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DISSERTATIONS ON GOVERN- 
MENT, &c. 



Etsbt gOTemment* let its form be what it may, coniains within 
itself a principle common to all, which is, that of a soyereign 
power, or a power over which there is a control, and which con- 
trols all others : and as it is impossible to construct a form of 
government in which this power does not exist, so there must oi 
necessity be a place, if it may be so called, for it to exist in* 

In despotic monarchies this power is lodged in a single person* 
or sovereign. His will is law; which he declares, alters or 
revokes as he pleases, without being accountable to any power for 
so doing. ^ Therefore, the only modes of redress, in countries so 
governed, are by petition or insurrection. And this is the reason 
we so frequently hear of insurrections in despotic governments $ 
for as there are but two modes of redress, this is one of them* 

Perhaps it may be said that as the united ressistance of the 
people is able, by force, to control the will of the sovereign, that 
therefore, the controlling power lodges in them ; but it must be 
understood that I am speaking of such powers only as are consti« 
tuent parts of the government, not of those powers which are CK* 
femlly applied to resist and overturn it. 
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Iq lepublicfl, such as those established in America, Hm boyo 
l^ign power« oi the power over which there is no coolrol, and which 
controls all others, remains where nature placed it-«in die people ; 
for the people in America are the fountain of power. It remains 
fliere as a matter of right, recognized ni tfie coi^rtilutione of the 
Gonnliji and the exercise of it is constitutional wad legaL This 
soyereignty is exercised in fleeting and deputing a certain number 
of persons to represent and act for the wholes ^id ii4io if 4iej do 
not act ri^t, may be dbplaced bj the same power that placed 
^pi there, and others elected and deputed in their atead, and the 
wvong measures of ft^rmer representatives corrected and brought 
right bj this means. Therefore the republicai^ fonn and princq>le 
leayes no rpom (or ii^onffiption, becapse ft pmfides and estab-r 
liahea a righlfut means in its stead. 

In coidntries lihder a despotic form of government/^ exercise 
of this power is an assumption of sovereigntj; a wresting it from 
the person in whose hand their form of govenmient has placed it^ 
and the exercise of it is there stjled rebellion. Therefore the 
despotic form of govemmeDt knows no intermediatiB spice betii'^en 
being slaves and being rebels. 

I shall in this place offer aq pbservaticgii wliich, thoof^ not im- 
mediately connected with my subject, is very naturally deduced 
firom it, which is that the nature, if I may sq call K^ of a govern- 
ment over any people, may be ascertained from the modes which 
the people pursue to obtain redress of grievances ; fbt \ike caused 
will produce like efieet$. And therefore the government which 
Britain aittempted to erect over America cotild be no other than a 
despotism, because it left to the Americans no odier niod<» of re- 
dress dian those which are lefl to people under despotic govern- 
ments, petition and resistance : and the Americans, without ever 
attending to a comparison on the casoi went into die same stepr 
whick such people go into, because no other coiild be pursued : 
and this similarity of efiects leads up to, and ascertains the simi^ 
larity of the causes or governments which produced them. 

But to return. The repository where the sovereign power ii^ 
placed is the firs^ criterion of distinctiim between a country 
under a despotic fbnp of government' and a fiee cquntry. In 
a country under a despotic government, the sOfereign is the 
oidy fiee man in it. In a republi^ the pe<^lo leiainiiig the 
sovsreigA^ themsdv^, natundly uHt niefifpnii^ ifiaffk <Ni|C 



fereedditt wHh it*: M iAnikeret die sovereignty i§,- ^ere' muslf 
ike freedom b^. 

As the reposttdiy irMre tbe sovereij^ j^wer is lodged isijib' 
'first criterion of <Ksdifctioii> so t&e second ib the principles on which' 
it is administered. 

A despotic govermniBnt kiioWs no piinciple but wUl. — ^Whatr 
^r the sorereign wills to do, die goyemment admits' Bimi the' 
inherent right, ud the uncontrolled power of doing. He is' 
restrained bj lio fixed rule of right and Wrong, for he diakes 
^ ri^ ai&d wrong hintself, and as he pleaises. If he hap- 
pens (for A-rtnriide rAky happen) to be a man of coiisumniate 
Irisdom, justice toA moderation, of a mild affectionate disposi- 
tion, disposed to business^ and understanding and promoting the' 
general good, all the beneficial purposes'of government' will be 
answered under his administration, add the people sb , ^Veined, 
may, while fMd is tiie caile, be prosperous and' easy. But tiM there' 
ctn be fa security that this disftositioii will last, and this adiniifis-' 
tration coiitinue, and still less' i^ecurity tiiat his succesilor shdl' 
have tiie same qualities and pursue the same measures ; there*' 
fore no people exercising their reason, and understanding thi6i^' 
rights, woidd, of their owil choice, invent any one man with such' 
a power. 

Neither is it consistent to suppose the knowledge of any one*^ 
man eompetedt to the exercise of such a power. A sove- 
reign of this sort, is brought up in such a distant line of life; 
lives so remote ih>pldie people, and from a knowledge of every 
thing wlueh relates to their local situations and interests, that hb' 
can know nodiittg from experience and observation, and all which 
he does know he must be told. Sovereign power without sove- 
reign knowledge, tiiat is, a full jmbwedge of all the matters' over 
which that power is to be ejteicised, is a something wbibh' contra- 
dicts itseK ^ 

There is a species of sovereign power in a single personiwluchL 
is very proper when applied to a commander-in-chief oter 9^' 
army, so far as relates to the military government o^an'arrav^.and" 
the condition and purpose of an army constitute the reason* why' 
it is so. 

In an army every man is of the same profession, thtCt Vt ,lM^. 
a'sbWer, and the commander-in-chief is a soldier too :. t^rblfeirO** 
die knowledge necessary to die exercise of die power ii^Wid^' 






In iSfiQiiSes, flucti as those eota^KAbed ■' je ee 
f^ign power I oi the power c>V€r which tb*^ mi withia ^ 
controls ftU others, remains where up jtad^ i^i^t^^Of^ the 
for the people in America mre thr ^^&fi||||j 
fliers hm a matter of fight^ rec c -'- 1}^\ *•*;.'..• 

ccMinliy^ and the ei^ercise of ' ^t of an ann^, ia another reason < 
iovereignty is exercised in € ^{^t^ln-chxef^ thou^ exercised ov€f 
ofperaoaa to represent m ^nst it ; but is exereiaed through or 
col act right, may be ^ ^ enetnf* Therefor© the enemy » and not 
Ihem there, and othe _) it is directed to. Neither is it exercised 
Mrrcmg measures ^' ., purpose of raising a revenue from ilttMit to 
right by this m^ y '^^d iQicrest, condease its powers* and giro it 
leavei no r** ^/^^^ 

^>^^ ^ ^ fi^ reasons cease when sovereign power is trana- 
In c ^''^ commander of an army to the commander of a 
futirely looses its fitness wbeii appUed to gov em aiih^ 
occupatiom, as k gOTemis soldiers following 
^ oatioo is quite another element^ and every thi^ig in it 
^^t only from each other, but all of them difier from 
flpf tn wxmf* A aatioii is composed of diatiiictt uncoD- 
^i in^viduals, following various trades, employments and 
^fuita ; continually meeting, crossing, uniting, opposing and 
^ipiniting from eacn other, as accident, interest and circum- 
jfjtnj^e shall direct. An army has but one occupation and but 
one interest. 

Another vei^ material matter in which an army and a nation 
differ, is that of temper. An army may be said to have but 
one temper ; for however the natural temper of the persons com- 
posing the army may differ from each other, there is a second 
temper takes place of the first : a temper formed by discipline, 
mutuality of habits, union of objects and pursuits, and the style 
of military manners : but this can never be the case among all 
tiie individuals of a nation. Therefore the fitness, arising firom 
those circumstances, which disposes an army to the command ot 
a single person, and the fitness of a single person for that com- 
mand, is not to be found either in one or the other, when we come 
to consider them as a sovereign and a nation. 

Having aheady shown what a despotic government is, and how 
it is administered, I now come to show idiat the administration of 
a lepoblic is. 
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^ministration of a republic is supposed to be directed 

%ndamental principles of right and justice, from 

'onot, because there ought not to be any devia* 

ver any deviation appears, there is a kind of 

yche republican principle, and an approach towards 

>&e. This administration is executed by a select 

(persons, periodically chosen by the people, who act as 

.iatives and in behalf of the whole, and who are supposed 

«act the same laws, and pursue the same line of administra- 

«obt as the people would do were they all assembled together. 

The jpif6/fc good is to be their object It is therefore necessa- 
ry to understand what public good is. 

Public good is not a term opposed to the good of individuals ; 
OB Ae contrary, it is the good of every individual collected. It 
18 the good of .all, because it is the good of every one : for as the 
publio body is every individual collected, so the public good is the 
coDectod good of those individuals. 

The foundation-principle of public good is justice, and wherever 
justice is impartially administered the public good is promoted ; for 
as it is to ^ good of every man that no injustice be done to him, 
80 likewise it is to his good that the principle which secures him 
should not be violated in the person of another, because such a 
violation weakens his security, and leaves to chance what ought 
to be to him a rock to stand on. 

But in order to understand more minutely, how the publie 
good is to be promoted, and .the manner in which the represen- 
tatives are to act to promote it, we must have recourse to the 
origioal or first principles, on which the people formed them- 
selves into a republic 

When a people agree to form themselves into a republic, (for 
the word r^^Uc means the publie good^ or the good of the whol^, 
in contndistiaction to the despotic form, which makes the good of 
the sovereign, or of one man, the only object of the government,) 
when I say, th^ agree to do this, it is to be understood, that they 
mutually resolve and pledge themselves to each other, rich and 
poor aKke, to support and maintain this rule of equal justice among 
them. They therefore renounce not only die despotic form, but 
the despotic principle, as well of governing as of being governed 
by mere will and power, and substitute in its place a government 

orjostiee. 

TOL. 1. 47 
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|iim«Alf^ Bj understanding what a soldier is, he eomprehenda tho 
local situation, interest and duty of every man widiin if hat maj be 
called, the dominion of his command ; and, therefore, tfie condi* 
tion and circumstances of an army make a fitness for the exercise 
of the power. 

The purpose, likewise, or object of an army, is another reasons 
for this power in a commander-in-chief, thou^ exercised orer 
the army, is not exercised against it ; but is exercised duroug^ or 
over the army against the enemy. Therefore the enemy, and not 
die people, is the object it is directed to. Neither is it exercised 
over an army, for the purpose of raising a revenue firom it, but to 
promote its combined interest, condense its powers, and give it 
capacity for action. 

But all these reasons cease when sovereign power is trans- 
ferred from the commander of an army to the commander of a 
nation, and entirely looses its fitness when applied to govern sub- 
jects following occupations, as it governs soldiers following 
arms* A nation is quite another element, and every thing in il 
differs not only from each other, but all of them differ from 
diose of an army. A nation is composed of distinct, uncon- 
nected individuals, following various trades, emplgyments and 
pursuits: continually meeting, crossing, uniting, opposing and 
separating from eaca other, as accident, interest and circum- 
stance shall direct. An army has but one occupation and but 
one interest. 

Another very material matter in ivhich an army and a nation 
differ, is that of temper. An army may be said to have but 
one temper ; for however the natural temper of the persons com- 
posing the army may differ from each other, there is a second 
temper takes place of the first : a temper formed by discipline, 
mutuality of habits, union of objects and pursuits, and the style 
of military manners : but this can never be the case among all 
the individuals of a nation. Therefore the fitness, arising from 
those circumstances, which disposes an army to the command ot 
a single person, and the fitness of a single person for that com- 
mand, is not to be found either in one or the other, when we come 
to consider them as a sovereign and a nation. 

Having already shown what a despotic govemmei\t is, and how 
it is administered, I now come to show what the administration of 
A republic is. 
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The a^lminiBtration of « republic is supposed to be directed 
by certain fundamental principles of right and justice, from 
which there cannot, because there ought not to be any devia- 
tion; and whenever any deviation appears, there is a kind of 
stepping out of the republican principle, and an approach towards 
the despotic one* This administration is executed by a select 
nuBiber of persons, periodically chosen by the people, who act as 
tepresentatives and in behalf of the whole, and who are supposed 
to enact the same laws, and pursue the same line of administra- 
tiom as the people would do were they all assembled together. 

The pubHe good is to be their object It is therefore necessap 
ly to understand what public good is. 

Public good is not a term opposed to the good of individuals ; 
on the eontraiy, it is the good of every individual collected. It 
is the good of .all, because it is the good of every one : for as the 
publiobody is every individual collected, so the public good is the 
collected good of those individuals. 

The foundation-principle of public good is justice, and wherever 
justice is impartially administered die public good is promoted ; for 
as it is to the good of every man that no injustice be done to him, 
00 likewise it is to his good that the principle which secures him 
should not be violated in the person of another, because such a 
Tiolation weakens his security, and leaves to chance what ought 
to be to him a rock to stand on. 

But in order to understand more minutely, how the publie 
good is to be prmnoted, and ,the manner in which the represen- 
tatives are to act to promote it, we must have recourse to the 
original or first principles, on which the people formed them- 
selves into a republic 

When a people agree to form themselves into a republic, (for 
the word repmbUc means the public good^ or the good of the whole» \ \ 
in contradistinction to the despotic form, which makes the good of ; | j^ 
die sovereign, or of one man, the only object of the government,) \ 
when I say, they agree to do this, it is to be understood, that they 
mutually resolve and pledge themselves to eadi other, rich and 
poor alike, to support and maintain this rule of equal justice among 
them. They therefore renounce not only die despotic form, but 
the despotic principle, as well of governing as of being governed 
by mere will and power, and substitute in its place a government 

of jostiee. 

TOt. I. 47 
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By this mutual compact, the citizens of a republic put it out of 

' tfieir power, that is, they renounce, as detestable, die power of 

exercising, at any future time, any species of despotisoi over each 

other, or doing a thing not right in itself, because a majority of 

them may have strength of numbers sufficient to accomplish it 

In tlus pledge and compact* lies the foundation of the republic: 
and the security to the rich and the consolation to the poor is, tet 

* This pled^^^e ana compact is contained in the deeUuratioo of rig^tipreixea 

to the constitution, and is as follows : 

I. That all men are bom eaiially free and UMlepeiident, md bate eertam 
natural, inherent and unalienable rights, amongst which are, the enjoying and 
defending life and liberty, acc}uiring, possessing and prolecthig p roper ty, and 
pursuing and obtainin|!^ happiness Sna safety. 

II. That all men have a natural and unalienable right to wonhip alinigfaty 
Ghxi, according to the dictates of their own consciences and undaatanding : 
and that no man ought or of right can be compelled to aUend any reU^oos 
worship, or erect or support any place of worship, or mwintain any ministry, 
contrak-y to, or against, nis own free will and consent: nor eaa any man, who 
acknowledges the being of a God, be justly deprived or abridged of any eiril 
rieht as a citizen, on account of his religious sentiments or pecoliar niode of 
religious worsliipf and that no authority can or ought to be vested in, or as- 
sumed by, any power whatever, that shall in any case interfere with, or in 
any manner control, the ri^ht of conscience in the free exereiae of leugious 
worship. 

III. That the people of tliis state have the sole, exclusive and inherent right 
of governing anci regulating the internal police of the same. 

tv. That all power being originally inherent in, and consequently derived 
from, the people ; therefore, all officers of government, whether legislative or 
executive, are tlicir trustees and servants, and at all times accountable to 
them. 

V. That «i^^vern:npnt is, or ouo:lit to Ix?, instituted for the common benefit, 
protection iijul sciMuiiy <if the pe<>i)lc, nation or community ; and not for the 
piiiiiniiar (.jiioiunirnt or advantage of any single man, family, or set of men, 
who are a parJ only of that community : and that the community hath an iu- 
dubilri'r)ie, nnalienable and indefeasible right to reform, alter or abolish govern- 
ment in Mich manner a.s shall be by that comnmnily judged most conducive to 
tlic public, weal. 

\ I. That lliosc who arc employed in tlie legislative and executive business 
of the state ni:iy be rcstniined trom ojjpression, the people have a right, at such 
periods as they may think proper, to reduce tJjeir public officers to a private 
station, and snj>plv the vacancies by certain and regular elections. 

yil. That all elections ought to be free ; and that all free men having a suf- 
ficient evident ci^nnnon interest with, and attachment to the community, have 
a risht to elect olfic.ers, or to be elected into office. 

Vill. That every member of society hath a right to be protected in the en 
joynicnt of life, liberty aiid proj)erty, and therefore is bound to contribute hi: 
proportion towards llie expense of that protection, and yield his personal ser 
vice when necessar>', or an equivalent thereto ; but no part of a man*s pro 
pcrty ciin be justly taken from him, or applied to public uses, without hisowi 
consent, or that of his legal representatives : nor can any man who is con 
Bcientiously scriinulous of bearing arms, be justly compelled thereto, if he wiC 
py such c<iuivalcnt : nor are the people bound by any laws, but such as they 
have m like manner assented to, for their common good. 

IX. That ui all prosecutions for criminal offences, a man hath a right to be 
heart! by himself and his counsel, to demand the cause and nature of his ac- 
cusauon, to be confronted with the witnesses, to call for evidence in his &- 
fi?« !^lo**J* "" ''^'''''^^ P"^''*^ ^""'' ^7 *" iniparUal jury of the country, without 
Uie unannnous consent of wliich jury he caimot be found guUty: nor can ha 
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tvhit each man has is his awn ; that no despotic sorereign can 
take it from him, and that the common cementing principle which 
kolds all the parts of a repuhlic together, secures him likewise from 
the despotism of numbers: for despotism may be more effectually 
acted by many over a few, than by oae man over all. 

Therefore, in order to know how far the power of an assembly, 
<ir a house of representatives can act in administering the affairs 
of a republic, we must examine how far the power of the people 
e3rtends under the original compact they have made with each 
•dier ; for the power of the representatives is in many cases less, 
hut never can be greater than that of the people represented ; and 
whatever the people in their mutual original compact have re- 
jionoced the power of doing towards, or acting over each other, 
the representatives cannot assume the power to do, because, as I 
have already said, the power of the representatives cannot be 
greater than that of the people they represent 

be Moipdled to rivt eTi<ienee againat hinwclf : nor can any man be justly 
deprived of his liberty, except by the laws of the land, or the judgment of his* 
peers. 

X. That the people hare a right to^ hold themselTes, their houses, papers. 
Slid possessions free from search or seizure ; and therefore warrants witnout 
«aths or afRrmatkHis, ftrst made, affording a safRcient foundation for them, 
and whereby any officer or messenger may be commanded or reauired to 
search suspected places, or to seize any person or persons, his or tncir pro- 

Cirty, not partieoiariy described, are contrary to that right, and ought not to 
iffnnted. 

XI. That in controversies respecting property, and in suits between man 
and man, the parties have a right to trial by jury, which ought to be held 
sacred. 

XII. That the people have a right to freedom of speech, and of writing 
and publishing their sentiments : uiereforc the freedom of the press ought 
not to be restndned. 

XIU. That the people have a right to bear arms for the defence of them- 
selves and the state— and as standing armies, in the time of peace, are dan- 
serous to Uboty, they ought not to be kept up — and tliat the niilitary should 
be kept under a strict subordination to, and goremcd by, the civil power. 

XIV. That a frequent recurrence to fundamental principles, and a firm 
adherence to justice, moderation, temperance, industry and frugality are ab- 
solutely neoessary to preserve the blesaings of liberty and keep a govern- 
ment free— 4he peopU ought therefore to pay particular attention to tliese 
points in the choiee of oMcers and representatives, and have a right to exact 
a due and constant regard to them, from their legislators and magistrates, in 
the maldngand executing such laws as are necessary for the good govern- 
ment of the state. 

XV. That aU men have a natural inherent right to emi^te from one state 
lo another that will receive them, or to form a new state m vacant countries, 
or in such countries as they can purchase, whenever they think that thereby 
they maypromote their own happiness. 

XVL That the people have a right to assemble together, to consult for their 
I good, to instruct their representatives, and to apply to the legislature 
I of fprievanoesi by address, petition, or remonstranr* 
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In fliis place it nmturallj preseiitfl itself ftat tte people m fbiaf 
etigioal compact of equal justice or first principles of a repobfie, 
rsaoonced, as despotic, detestable and unjust, the assmning a 
right of breaking and violating their engagements^ eontracts and 
compacts with, or defrauding, imposing or tjrannixing orer ea^ 
odier, and therefore the repiesentatrres cannot make an act to do it 
for them, and anj such kind of act would be an attempt to depooe 
not the personal sovereign, but the sovereign principle of tiie re- 
public, and to introduce despotism in its stead. 

It may in this place be proper to distinguish betw ee n fliat spe- 
cies of sovereignty which is claimed and exercised by despotic 
monarchs, and that sovereignty which tfie citizens of a republic 
inherit and retain. The sovereignty of a despotio me a arch a»> 
Bumes the power of making wron^ right, or right wrong, as be 
pleases or as it suits him. The sovereignty in a republic is ex- 
ercised to keep right and wrong in their proper and distinct places, 
and never to suffer the one to usurp the place of the otticr. A 
republic, property understood, is a sovereignty of justice, in con- 
tradistinction to a sovereignty of wfll. 

Our experience in republicanism is yet so slender, Aat it is 
much to be doubted, whether aQ our pubhe laws and acts ars 
consistent with, or can be justified on, the principles of a republi- 
can government. 

We have been so much habited to act in committees at the com- 
mencement of the dispute, and during the interre g n u m of govern- 
ment, and in many cases since, and to adopt expedients warranted 
by necessity, and to permit to ourselves a discretionaiy use of 
power, suited to the spur and exigency of the moment, that a man 
transferred from a committee to a seat in the legislature, imper- 
ceptibly takes with him the ideas and habits he has been accus- 
tomed to, and continues to think like a committee-man instead 
of a legislator, and to govern by the spirit rather Oan by die rule 
of the constitution and the principles of the republic. 

Having ahready stated that the power of the representatives 
can never exceed the power of the people whom they represent, I 
now proceed to examine more particulariy, what the pow^w of 
die representatives is. 

It is, in the first place, the power of acting as legislatora in 
making laws— and in die second place, die power of acting in oo»> 
"-" cases, as agents or negotiaton for die 
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fbf such purposes as the circumstances of the commonwealdi 
require* 

A yerj strange confusion of ideas, dangerous to the credit, sta- 
hiK^, and the good and honor of the commonwealth, has arisen, 
bj confounding those two distinct powers and things together, and 
italeDding erery act of the assembly, of whatever kind it may be, 
' uader one general name, of Latoa of the Cammanwealth^ and 
^Cfaby creating an opinion (which is truly of the despotic kind) 
thai every succeeding assembly has an equal power over every 
tnasactioo, as well as law, done by a former assembly. 

All laws are acts, but all acts are not laws. Many of the acts 
of the as8eiid>ly are acts of agency or negociation, that is, they 
are acts of contract and agreement, on the part of the state, with 
certun persons therein mentioned, and for certain purposes therein 
recited. An act of this kind, after it has passed the house, is of 
the nature of a deed or contract, signed, sealed and delivered ; 
and subject to the same general laws and principles of justice as 
all other deeds and contracts are : for in a transaction of this 
kind, the state stands as an individual, and can be known in no 
other charaeter in a court of justice. 

By ** lotst," as distinct from the agency transactions, or matters 
of negociation, are to be comprehended all those public acts of 
the assembly or commonwealth, which have a universal operation, 
or apply themselves to every individual of the commonwealth. 
Of thia kind are the laws for the distribution and administration 
iii justicev lor the preservation of the peace, for the security of 
property, for raising the necessary revenue by just proportions, &c. 

Acts of due kind are properly lawsj and they may be altered, 
amended and r^ealed, or others substituted in their places, as 
experience shall direict, for the better effecting the purpose for 
which they were intended : and the right and power of the assem 
bly to do this is derived from the right and power which the people, 
were they all assembled together, instead of being represented, 
woold have to do the same thing : because, in acts or laws of this 
land, there is no other party than the public. The law, or the 
alteration, or the repeal, is for themselves ;— and whatever the 
effeeta may be, it falls on themselves ; — if for the better, they 
have die benefit of it — if for the worse, they suffer the incon* 
venieiiee. No violence to any one is here offered — no breach 
of ttMk m hero committed. It is therefore one of those n^tSm 
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mnd powers which is within the sense, meaning and liinila of the 
original compact of justice which they formed with each odier as 
the foundation-principle of the republic, and being one of i 
rights and powers, it devolves on their repfesentativea bj < 
gation. 

As it is not my intention (neither is it within the limits i 
to this work) to define every species of what may be called IstM, 
(but rather to distinguish that part in wluch the represeatatifes set 
as agents or negotiators for the state from the legislatrre psit,) 
I shall pass on to distinguish and describe those sets of &e 
assembly which are acts of agency or negotiation, and to alKyw 
that they are different in their nature, constniction and ^aratioa, 
from legislative acts, so likewise the power and an^iofity of tke 
assembly over them, afler they are passed, is different. 

It must occur to every person on the first reflection, thai die 
affairs and circumstances of a commonwealth require other holi- 
ness to be done besides that of making laws, and, conseqnenliy, 
that the different kinds of business cannot all be clasaed < 
one name, or be subject to one and the same rule oft 
But to proceed — 

By ageifcy transactions, or matters of negociation, done by Am 
assembly, are to be comprehended all that kind of public businesi, 
which the assembly, as representatives of the republic, transact in 
its behalf, with a certain person or persons, or part or parts of the 
republic, for purposes mentioned in the act, and wluch the assem- 
bly confirm and ratify on the part of the conmionwealth, by aflEuc- 
mg to it the seal of the state. 

An act of this kind, differs from a law of the befora-mentioBed 
kind ; because here are two parties and there but one, and the 
parties are bound to perform different and distinct parts : whereas, 
in the before-mentioned law, every man's part was the same. . 

These acts, therefore, though numbered among the laws, aia 
evidently distinct therefrom, and are not of the legislative kind. 
The former are laws for the government of the commonwealth ; 
these are transactions of business, such as, selling and conTeying 
an estate belonging to the public, or buying one ; acts for boROir- 
ing money, and fixing with the lender the terms and modes of 
payment ; acts of agreement and contract, with a certain peison 
or persons, for certain purposes : and, in short, every actiasAiek 
two parties, the state being one, are particularly mentJonad m 
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Hiefleribedy and in which the fonn and nature of -a bargain or con- 
tnet is comprehended. — These, if for custom and uniformity sake 
we call by the name of laws^ they are not laws for the government 
of the commonwealth, but for the government of the contracting 
parties, as all deeds and contracts are ; and are not, properly 
speaking, acts of the assembly, but joint acts, or acts of the assenx- 
My in behalf of the commonwealth on one part, and certain per- 
iom therein mentioned on the other part« 

Acts of this kind are distinguishable into two classes : — 

1st, Those wherein the matters inserted in the act have ahready 
lieen settled and adjusted between the state on one part, and the 
penoos therein mentioned on the other part. In this case the act 
ii tile completion and ratification of the contract or matters there- 
in recited. It is in fact a deed signed, sealed and delivered. 

2d, Those acts wherein the matters have not been already 
agreed upon, and wherein the act only holds forth certain proposi- 
tknis and terms to be accepted of and acceded to. 

I shall give an instance of each of those acts. First, the state 
wants the loan of a sum of money — certain persons make an ofier 
to government to lend that sum, and send in their proposals : the 
goveinmeat accept these proposals, and all the matters of the loan 
and the payment are agreed on ; and an act is passed according to 
the usual form of passing acts, ratifying and confirming this agree- 
ment This act is final. 

In the second case, — the state, as in the preceding one, wants a 
loan of money — the assembly passes an act holding forth the terms 
on which it will borrow and pay : this act has no force until the 
propositions and terms are accepted of and acceded to by some 
person or persons, and when those terms are accepted of and 
complied with, the act is binding on the state. — But if at the 
meeting of the next assembly, or any other, the whole sum intend- 
ed to be borrowed, should not be borrowed, that assembly may 
atop where they are, and discontinue proceeding with the loan, or 
make new propositions and terms for the remainder ; but so far 
as die subscriptions have been filled up, and the terms complied 
with, it is, as in the first case, a signed deed : and in the same 
manner are all acts, let the matters in them be what they may, 
wherein, as I have before mentioned, the state on one part, and 
6&dun indiyiduab os the other part, are parties in the act 
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If the state should become a bankrupt* the creditorav ■• in aH 
^^ases of bankruptcy, will be sufferers ; they will have Irai a diip^ 
.dead for the whole : but this is not a diasolutioii of the ccwtacty 
but au accommodation of it, arising from necessty. And 00 in 
all cases of this kind, if an inability takes place on either aide, lbs 
4:ontract cannot be performed, and some aceonunodation nuMi te 
i;one into, or the matter falls through of itself. 

It may likewise, though it ought not to happen, that in paifima 
ing the matters, agreeably to the terms of the act, incoBYenieoces, 
unforeseen at the time of making the act, may arise to either or 
both parties : in this case, those incoaveniences may be removed by 
the mutual consent and agreement of the parties, and enoh find its 
benefit in so doing : for in a republic it is the harmony of its parts 
that constitutes their several and mutual good. 

But the acts themselves are legally binding, as mock aa if Ikey 
had been made between two private individuals. The g^reatnev 
of one party cannot give it a superiority or advantage over the 
other. The state, or its representatives, the assenddy, has no 
more power over an act of this kind, after it has passed, than if the 
state was a private person. It is the gloiy of a republic to have 
it so, because it secures the individual from becoming the prey of 
power, and prevents might frt>m overcoming rigkL 

If any difierenco or dispute arise afterwards between the state 
and the individuals with whom the agreement is made respecting 
the contract, or the meaning, or extent of any of the matters con- 
tained in the act, which may affect the property or interest of 
either, such difference or dispute must be judged of^ and decided 
upon, by the laws of the land, in a court of justice and trial by 
jury ; that is, by the laws of the land already in being at the time 
such act and contract was made. — 'So law made afrenfvanls can 
apply to the case, either directly, or by construction or imprica* 
tion : for such a law would be a retrospective law, or a law made 
afler the fact, and cannot even be produced in court as applying 
to the case before it for judgment. 

That this is justice, that it is the true principle of republican 
government, no man will be so hardy as to deny. — If, therefore^ * 
lawful contract or agreement, sealed and ratified, cannot be a£RM> 
ted or altered by any act made afterwards, how much more incon- 
•fstent and irrational, despotic and in^iost would it be» to think ijf 
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wAmg an act with the profeased intention of breaking up a con 
tract already signed and sealed. 

That it is possible an assembly, in the heat and mdiscretipn of 
party, and meditating on power rather than on the principle by 
which all power in a republican goyemment is goyemed, that of 
equal justice, may fall into the error of passing such an act, 
is admitted ; — ^but it would be an actless act, an act that goes for 
nothing, an act which the courts of justice, and the established 
laws of the land, could know nothing of. 

Because such an act would be an act of one party only, not 
only without, but against the consent of the other ; and, therefore* 
cannot be produced to^ affect a contract made between the two.— 
That tiie violation of a contract should be set up as a justification 
to the violator, would be the same thing as to say, that a man by 
breaking his promise is freed from the obligation of it, or that by 
transgressing the laws, he exempts himself from the punishment 
of them. 

Besides the constitutional and legal reasons why an assembly 
cannot, of its own act and authority, undo or make void a contract 
made between the state (by a former assembly) and certain indi* 
riduals, may be added, what may be called, the natural reasons, or 
those reasons which the plain rules of common sense point out to 
every man. Among which are the following : 

The principals, or real parties in the contract, are the state and 
the persons contracted with. The assembly is not a party, but an 
agent in behalf of the state, authorised and empowered to transact 
its afiaihi 

Therefore it is the state that is bound on one part and certain 
individuals on the other part, and the performance of the contractf 
accordmg to the conditions of it, devolves on succeeding assem- 
blies, not as principals, but as agents. 

Therefore, for the next or any other assembly to undertake to 
dissolve die state from its obligation is an assumption of power of 
a novel and extraordinary kind. — It is the servant attempting to 
free his master. 

The election of new assemblies following each other makes no 
difference in the nature of the thing. The state is still the 
same state. The public is still the same body. These do not 
fittraaily expire though the time of an assembly does. These are 
nut new^^ieated every year, nor can they be displaced firom dMir 
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original standing ; but are a perpetual, perauuMvt bodjf, fiwrnym 
in being and still the same. 

But if we adopt the vague, inconsistent idea that eveij new 
mssetnbly has a full and complete authority oyer ereiy act done 
by the state in a former assembly, and confound together laws, 
contracts, and every species of public business, it will lead us into 
a wilderness of endless confusion and insurmountable difficulties. 
It would be declaring an assembly despotic for the time being. — 
Instead of a government of established principles administered by 
established rules, the autfiority of goveramait by b^g strained so 
high, would, by the same rule, be reduced proportionably as low, 
and would be no other than Aat of a committee of the state, 
acting with discretionary powers for one year. Every new 
election would be a new revolution, or it would suppose the 
public of the former year deed and a new public in its place. 

Having now endeavoured to fix a precise idea to, and distin- 
guish between, legislative acts and acts of negotiation and agem^, 
I shall proceed to apply this distinction to the caae now in dispute, 
respecting the charter of the bank. 

* The charter of the bank, or what is the same thing, the act for 
incorporating it, is to all intents and purposes an act of nogotiation 
and contract, entered into, and confirmed between the state on 
one part, and certain persons mentioned therein on the other part 
The purpose for which the act was done on the part of the state 
is therein recited, viz. the support which die finances of the 
country wo!dd derive therefrom. The incorporating clause is the 
condition or obligation on the part of the state ; and the obligatioa 
on the part of the bank, is ^ that nothing contained in that act 
diall be construed to authorise the said corporation to exercise 
any powers in this state repugnant to the laws or constitution 
thereof." 

Here are all the marks and evidences of a contract. The 
parties — ^the purport — and the reciprocal obligations. 

That this is a contract, or a joint act, is evident firom its being 
in the power of either of the parties to have forbidden or prevented 
its being done. The state could not force the stockholders of the 
bank to be a corporation, and therefore as their consent was 
necessary to the making the act, their dissent would have pie- 
vented its being made; so on the other hand, as Om hank < 
4Ml fbraa As slate to ineevMiiiia thss, thai 
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^ the state would kaye had the same eflbct to do, or to pretent its 
being done ; and as neither of the parties could make the act 
alone, for the same reason can neither of tbem dissolve it akme : 
but this is not the ease with a law or act of legislationt and 
therefore the difierence proves it to be an act of a different kind. 

The bank may forfeit the charter by delinquency, but the 
delinquency must be proved and established by a legal process in 
a court of justice and trial by jury ; for the state, or the assembly, 
is not to be a judge in its own case, but must come to the laws of 
the land for judgment ; for that which is law for the individual, is 
likewise law for the state. 

Before I enter further into this afiair, I shall go back to the 
circumstances of the country, and the condition the government 
was in, for some time before, as well as at the time it entered into 
this engagement with the bank, and this act of incorporation was 
passed : for the govemmeilt of this state, and I suppose the same 
of the rest, were then in want of two of the most essential matters 
which governments could be destitute of— money and credit 

In looking back to those times, and bringing forward some of 
the circumstances attending them, I feel myself entering on 
unpleasant and disagreeable ground ; because some of the mat 
ters which fhe attack on tiie bank now make it necessary to state, 
in order to bring the affair fully before the public, will not add 
honor to those who have promoted that measure and carried it 
through tiie late house of assembly ; and for whom, though my 
own judgment and opinion on the case oblige me to differ from, I 
retain my esteem, and the social remembrance of times past. 
But, I trust, those gentlemen will do me the justice to recollect 
tny exceeding earnestness widi them, last spring, when the attack 
on the bank first broke out; fbr it clearly appeared to me one of 
those overheated measures, which, neither the country at large, 
nor their own constituents, would justify them in, when it came 
to be fully understood ; for however high a party measure may be 
carried in an assembly, the people out of doors are all the while 
folloiHfing their several occupations and emplo3rments, minding 
their farms and their business, and take their own time and leisure 
to judge of public measures ; the consequence of which is, thai 
they of\en judge in a cooler spirit than their representatives act in. 
It nay be easily recollected diat the preseatbank was preceded 
bytandriMeoatof albnneroiiei ciHid the Peaaqdvana beok* 
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which began a few montha before ; the occasion of whidi I abnD 
brieflj state. 

In the spring of 1780, the Pennsjlvaoia assembly was com- 
posed of many of the same members, and neariy all of the same 
connexion, which composed the late house that began the aftta/^ 
on the bank. I served as clerk of the assembly of 1780, whidi 
station I resigned at the end of the year, and accompanied a much 
lamented friend, the late colonel John Laurens, on an embassy 
to France. 

The spring of 1780 was marked witfi an accumuktioD of mis- 
fortunes. The reliance placed on the defence of Charieston 
&iled, and exceedingly lowered or rather depretned the i^Hrits 
of the country. The measures of government, from the want of 
money, means and credit, dragged on like a heavy loaded carriage 
without wheels, and were nearly got to what a conntiymaa would 
understand by a dead pull. 

The assembly of that year met by adjournment at an dnosoal 
time, the 10th of May, and what particularly added to the afflic- 
tion, was, that so many of the members, instead of spiriting up 
tiieir constituents to the most nervous exertions, came to te 
assembly furnished witfi petitions to be exempt from paying taxes. 
How the public measures were to be carried on, the country 
defended, and the army recruited, clothed, fed, and paid, when 
the only resource, and that not half sufficient, that of taxes, should 
be relaxed to almost nothing, was a matter too gloomy to look at. 
A language very different from that of petitions ought at this time 
to have been the language of every one. A declaration to have 
stood forth with their lives and fortunes, and a reprobation of 
every thought of partial indulgence would have sounded mnch 
better than petitions. 

While the assembly was sitting, a letter from the commander- 
in-chief was received by the executive council and transmitted 
to the house. The doors were shut, and it fell officially to me 
to read. 

In this letter the naked trutfi of things was unfolded. Among 
other informations, the general said, that notwithstanding bis 
confidence in the attachment of the army to the cause of the 
country, the distresses of it, from the want of every necesaaij 
whkdi men coold be destitute of, had arisen to such « pitch, Ait 
At tpfpeannees of ranti^r and dmrn^fi^ wave to atraailk 
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marked on the countenance of the annj, that he dreaded the event 
of every hour. 

When the letter was read, I observed a despairing silence in the 
house. Nobody spoke for a conbiderable time. At length a 
member» of whose fortitude to withstand misfortunes I had a high 
opinion, rose : '* If," said he, '* the account in that letter is a true 
state of things, and we are in the situation there represented, it 
appears to me in vain to contend the matter any longer. We 
may as well give up at first as at last.'' 

The gentleman who spoke next, was (to the best of my recol- 
lection) a member from Bucks county, who, in a cheerful note, 
endeavored to dissipate the gloom of the house — ^ Well, well,'' 
said he, ** don't let the house despair, if things are not so well as 
we wish, we must endeavor to make them better." And on a 
motion for adjournment, the conversation went no further. 

There was now no time to lose, and something absolutely 
necessary to be done, which was not within the immediate power 
of the house to- do ; for what with the depreciation of the cur* 
rency, the slow operation of taxes, and the petitions to be 
exempted therefrom, the treasury was moneyless, and the govern 
roent creditless. 

If the assembly could not give the assistance which the neces- 
sity of the case immediately required, it was very proper the 
matter should be known by those who either could or would 
endeavor to do it. To conceal the information within the house, 
and not provide the relief which that information required, was 
■laking no use of the knowledge and endangering the public 
cause. The only thing that now remained, and was capable of 
reaching the case, was private credit, and the voluntary aid oJ 
individuals ; and under this impression, on my return from the 
house, I drew out the salary due to me as clerk, enclosed fivo 
hundred dollars to a gentleman in this city, in part of the whole, 
and wrote fully to him on the subject of our affairs. 

The gentleman to whom this letter was addressed is Mr. Blair 
M'Clena^ian. I mentioned to him, that notwithstanding the 
current opinion that the enemy were beaten from before Charles- 
ton, there were too many reasons to believe the place was then 
taken and in the hands of the enemy : the consequence of which 
would be, that a great part of the British force would return, and 
jomal New-Todu Tbd our own army required to be augmentedt 
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len tfaouBaiid man, to be able to stand against the combtiied Ibrce 
of the enomj. I informed Mr. M'Clenaghan of general Waking- 
ton's letter, the extreme distresses he was surrounded with, and 
the absolute occasion there was for the citizens to exert them- 
selves at this time, which there was no doubt they would do, if tho 
necessity was made known to them ; for that the ability of govetn- 
ment was exhausted. I requested Mr. M'Clenaghan to propose 
a voluntary subscription among his friends, and added, that I bsd 
enclosed five hundred dollars as my mite thereto, and that I wouki 
increase it as far as the last ability would enable me to go.* 

The next day Mr. M'Clenaghan informed me that he had com- 
municated the contents of the letter at a meeting of gentlemen at 
ihe cofiee-house, and that a subscription was immediately began; 
that Mr. Robert Morris and himself had subscribed two hundred 
pounds each, in hard money, and that the subscription was going 
on very successfully. This subscription was intended as a dona- 
tion, and to be given in bounties to promote the recruiting service. 
It is dated June 8th, 1780. The original subscription list is now 
in my possession — it amounts to four hundred pounds hard money, 
and one hundred and one thousand three hundred and aixty poinds 
continental. 

TVhile this subscription was going forward, information of the 
loss of Charleston arrived,! ^^^ ^^ ^ communication from several 
members of congress to certain gentlemen of this city, of the in- 
creasing distresses and dangers then taking place, a meeting was 
held of the subscribers, and such other gentlemen who chose to 
attend, at the city tavern. This meeting was on the 17th of June, 
nine days ailer the subscriptions had began. 

At this meeting it was resolved to open a security-subscription, 
to the amount of three hundred thousand pounds, Pennsylvania 
currency, in real money ; the subscribers to execute bonds to the 
amount of their subscriptions, and to form a bank thereon for 
supplying the army. This being resolved on and carried into 
execution, the plan of the first subscriptions was discontinued, and 
this extended one established in its stead. 

* Mr. M'Clenaghan beine now returned from Europe, has my oansent to 
•how this letter to any genUeman who may be inclined to aee iL 

t Cokmel Tennant, aid to general Lincoln, arrived the 14th of Juns^ wi& 
dt ipatfh as of ths capttoktion oi Chsrieston. 
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By mejans of this bank the araij was supplied through the cam* 
paign, and being at the same time recruited, was enabled to main- 
tain its ground ; and on the appointment of Mr .Morris to be 
superintendent of the finances the spring following, he arranged 
the system of the present bank, styled the bank of North America* 
and many of the subscribers of the former bank transferred their 
subscriptions into this. 

Towards the establishment of this bank, congress passed an 
ordinance of incorporation December 21st, 1781, which the go« 
vemment of Pennsylvania recognized by sundry matters : and 
afterwards, on an application from the president and directors of 
the bank, through the mediation of the executive council, the as- 
sembly agreed to, and passed the state act of incorporation April 
Ist, 1782. 

Thus arose the bank-^produced by the distfesses of the times 
and the enterprising spirit of patriotic individuals. — Those indivi- 
duals furnished and risked the money, and the aid which the go- 
vernment contributed was that of incorporating them. — It would 
have been well if the state had made all its bargains and contracts 
with as much true policy as it made this : for a greater service for 
so small a consideration, that only of an act of incorporation, has 
not beon obtained since the government existed. 

Having now shown how the bank originated, I shall proceed 
with my remarks. 

The 8Qdd3n restoration of public and private credit, which took 
place on the .establishment of the bank, is an event as extraordinary 
in itself as Any domestic occurrence during the progress of the 
revolution. 

How far m spirit of envy might operate to produce the attack on 
the bank dunng the sitting of the late assembly, is best known 
and felt by thoso who began or promoted that attack. The bank 
had rendered services which the assembly of 1780 could not, and 
acquired an honor which many of its members might be unwilling 
to own, and wish to obscure. 

But surely every government, acting on the principles of pa- 
triotism and public good, would cherish an institution capable of 
rendering such advantages to the community. The establishment 
of the bank in one of the most trying vicissitudes of the war, its 
zetloos services in the public cause, its influence in restoring and 
mqpportiiig crediiy and the punctuality with which aU its 
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jbas beeD traniactedt are matters, that so far from meiitiiig ih& 
ireatmeot it met with from the late assembly, are an honor to the 
state, and what the body of her citizens may be prood to own. 

But the attack on the bank, as a chartered institution, under the 
protection of its violators, howeyer criminal it may be as an error 
of goTemment, or impolitic as a measure of party, is not to be 
diarged on the constituents of those who made the attack. It 
appears from every circumstance that has come to li^t, to be a 
measure which that assembly contrived a£ itselL The members 
did not come charged with the affair from dieir constituents. 
There was no idea of such a thing when they were elected or 
when they met The hasty and precipitate manner in which it 
was hurried through the house, and the refusal of die boose to 
hear the directors of the bank in its defence, prior to the pablica 
tion of the repealing bill for public consideration, operated to 
prevent their constituents comprehending the subject : therefore, 
^niiatever may be wrong in the proceedings lies not at the door of 
the public. The house took the afiair on its own shouUtfs, and 
whatever blame there is, lies on them. 

The matter must have been prejudged and predetermined by a 
majority of the members out of the house, before it was broog^ 
into it. The whole business appears to have been fixed at once, 
and all reasoning or debate on the case rendered useless. 

Petitions from a very inconsiderable number of persons, sud- 
denly procured, and so privately done, as to be a secret among 
the few that signed them, were presented to the house and read 
twice in one day, and referred to a committee of the house to in- 
^tttrc and report thereon. I here subjoin the petition* and the 

♦ Minutes of the assembly, March 21, 1785. Petitions from a considerable 
number of the inhabitants of Chester county were read, representing that tiie 
Wnk established at Philadelphia has fatal efTccls upon the community ; that 
whilst men are enabled, by means of the bank, to receive near three times the 
rate of common interest, and at the same time receive their money at Tery 
short warning, whenever they have occasion for it, it will be impossible for 
the husbandman or mechanic to borrow on the former terms of Ic^I interest 
and distant payments of the princifml j that the best security wilFnot enable 
the person to borrow : that experience clearly demonstrates tlic miscliievous 
consequences of this institution to the fair trader ; that impostors have been 
uiabled to support themselves in a fictitious credit, by means of a temporary 
punctuality at the bank, until they have drawn in their honest neighbours to 
trust them with their property, or to pledge their credit as sureties, and have 
been finally involved m ruin and distress; that they have repeatedly seen 
the stopping of discounts at the bank operate on the trading part of the com- 
■J^'y* ^}^ a degree of violence scarcely inferior to that of a stagnation of 
flic blood m the human body, hurrying the wretched merchant who hath 
dsbts to pay mto the hands of griping usuren : that the dii«ctofs iti the twdl 
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tvport, and shall exercise the right and privilege of a citizen in 
examining their merits, not for the purpose of opposition, but with a 
design of making an intricate affiur more generally and hotter 
understood. 

may ^rire such preference in trade, by adTances of money, to their particular 
fitvontM, as to destroy that equality which ousht to prevail in a commercial 
country ; that paper money has often proved oeneficial to the state, but the 
bank turbids it, and the people must acquiesce : therefore, and in order to 
restore public confidence ana private security, they pray that a bill may be 
brought in and passed into a law for repealing the law for incorporating the 
banlc. 

March 98. 7[*he report of the committee, read March 25, on the petitions 
from the counties of Chester and Berks, and the city of PhiUidelpkui and its 
vicinity, praying the act of the assembly, whereby the bank was established at 
PhiladelpMOf may be repealed, was read the second time as follows— vis. 

The committee to wtiom was referred the petitions concerning the bank 
established at PkUmddMmy and who were instructed to inquire whether the 
said bank be compatible with the public safety, and that equality which ouefat 
ever to prevail between the individuals of a republic, beg leave to report, that 
it is the opinion of this committee that the said bank, as at present establish- 
ed, is in every view incompatible with the public safety — that in the present 
state of our trade, the said bank has a direct tendency to banish a great 
part of the specie from the country, so as to produce a scarcity of money, 
and to collect into the hands of tne stockholders of the said bank, almost 
the whole of the money which remains amongst us. That the accumulation 
of enormous wealth in the hands of a society, who claim perpetual duratioil, 
will necenarily produce a degree of influence and power, which cannot be 
intrusted in the hands of any set of men whatsoever, without endangering 
the public safety. That the mid bank, in its corporate capacity, is empower^ 
«d to hold estates to the amount often millions of dollars, and by the tenor of 
the present charter, is to exist for ever, without being obliged to yield any 
emolument to the government, or to be at all dependant ufdn it. That the 
great profits of the bank which will daily increase as money rrows scarcer, 
and which already far exceed the profits of European banks, nave tempted 
foreigners to vest their money in this bank, and thus to draw from us larga 
sums for interest. 

That foreigners will doubtless be more and more induced to become stod^ 
holders, untu the time may arrivawhen this enormous engine of power may 
become subject to foreign influence ; this country may be agitated with the 
politics of Curopean courts^ and the eood people of America reduced once 
more into a state of subordination, and dependance upon some one or other 
of the European powers. That at best, if it were even confined to the hands 
of Americans, it would be totally destructive of that equality which ought to 
prevail in a republic We have nothing in our free and equal government 
capable of balancing the influence which this bank must create — and we see 
nothings which in the course of a few years, can prevent the directors of the 
bank fiom governing Pennsylvania. Abneady we have felt iu influence indi- 
rectly inter&ing in the measures of the legislature. Already the house of 
assembly, the representatives of the people, have been threatened, that the 
credit of our paper currency will be blasted by tlie bank; and if this growing 
evil continues, we fear the time is not very distant, when the bank will be 
able to dieute to the legislature, what laws to pass and what to forbear. 

Your committee therefore beg leave ftirther to report the foU(hring resolu- 
tion to be adapted by the housc^-«k. 

Resohed, that a committee be appointed to bring in a biU to repeal the aet 
ot assembly passed the 1st day of April, 178S, entiUed, *" An act to incorpp- 
nte the subecribers to the bank of North- America :" and also to repeal 
one other act of assembly, passed the 18th of March, 178S, entitled, " An eot 
for pceventtng and punishing the eounterfeiting of the conimoii seal, bank 
UUs and beak notes of the pte^dent, directors and eompany, of the hank of 
Hortk-America, and for tiM other povpoMM tlienia meatMoed.'' 

TOL. I. 49 
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Bo fiur aa my printte judgment is eapoble of^ 
flie lubjectv it appears to me, that the coomiittee wen onac 
quainied with, and have totally mistaken* the natme and 1 
of a bank, as well as the matter committed to diem, 
•s a proceeding of government 

They were instructed by the house to tn^mrs whether the 
bank established at Philadelphia was compatible .with the publr 
safety. 

It is scarcely possible to suppose the instructions meant no * 
more than that they were to inquire of one another. It is cer- 
tain they made no inquiry at the bank, to inform tibemsehree of 
Ihe situation of its affiurst how they were conducted, what aids 
it hiid rendered the public cause, or whether, any; Bor do the 
eonunittee produce in their report a single fact iir dreanwtance 
to show that they made any inquiry at all, or whether Ae rumors 
dien circulated were true or false; but content themoelTea with 
modelling the insinuations of the petitions into a report and ^ing 
an opinion thereon. 

It would appear from the report, that the eoBuniltoe either 
oonceiyed that the house had already determined how it would 
act without regard to the case, and that they were only a com* 
mittee for form sake, and to give a color of inquiry without 
making any, or that the case was referred to them, as laxe^ 
questions are someHmes referred to law-officers^ for an opinion 
only. 

This method of doing public business serves exceedingly to 
mislead a country. — When the constituents of an assembly heai 
that an inquiry into any matter is directed to be made, and a com- 
mittee appointed for that purpose, they naturally conclude that 
the inquiry is made^ and that the future proceedings of the house 
are in consequence of the matters, facts, and information ob- 
tained by means of that inquiry. — But here is a committee of 
inquiry making no inquiry at all, and giving an opinion on a case 
without inquiring into the merits of it This proceeding of the 
committee would justify an opinion that it was not their iiish to 
ge/, but to get over information, and lest tlie inquiry should not 
suit their wishes, omitted to make any. The subsequent con- 
duct of the house, in resolving not to hear the directors of the 
bank, on their application for that purpose, prior to the publica- 
tion of the bill for the consideration of the people, strongly cor- 
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roborates this opinion : for why should not the house hear them» 
unless it was apprehensive that the bank, by such a public op- 
portunity, would produce proofs of its services and usefulness, 
that would not suit the temper and views of its oppressors? 

But if the house did not wish or choose to hear the defence 
of the bank, it was no reason that their constituents should not 
The constitution of this state, in lieu of having two branches of 
legi^^iature, has substituted, that, ** to the end that laws before 
they are enacted may be more maturely consideredj and the in- 
convenience of hasty determinations as much as possible pre- 
vented, all bills of a public nature shall be printed for the consi* 
deration of the people."* The people, therefore, according to 
the constitution, stand in the place of another house ; or, more 
properly spealiing, are a house in their own right. But in thitf 
instance, the assembly arrogates the whole power to itself, and 
places itsdlf as a bar to stop the necessary information spreading 
among the people. The application of the bank to be heard b^ 
fore the bill was published for public consideration had two olv 
jects. First, to the house, — and secondly, through the house to 
the people, who are as another house. It was as a defence in 
the first instance, and as an appeul in the second. But the as- 
sembly absorbs the right of the people to judge ; because, by 
refusing to hear die defence, they barred the appeal. Were there 
BO other cause which the constituents of that assembly had for 
censuring its conduct, than the exceeding unfairness, partiality, 
and arbitrariness with which this business was transacted, it would 
b^ cause sufficient 

Let the constituents of assemblies differ, as they may, respect- 
ing certain peculiarities in the form of the constitution, they will 
all agree in supporting its principles^ and in reprobating unfair 
proceedings and despotic measures. — Every constituent is a mem- 
ber of the republic, which is a station of more consequence to 
him than being a member of a party, and though they may differ 
from each other in their choice of persons to transact the public 
business, it is of equal importance to all parties that the business 
be done on right prmciples ; otherwise our laws and acts, instead 
of being founded in justice, will be founded in party, and be laws 
and acts of retaliation; and instead of being a republic of free 

* CoMtltiition, sect 15tlu 
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40dM vsport* 

Tbe nportbegiM bytteling HkmU ** The (Dommittoe to vImmi 
was jreferred the petitione cooceraiiig die heok eetiMiihed at 
Philadeliriiiay and who were instructed lo t«9wri nhelber the nid 
hank he compatihle with the poblic aafetft and thateqoalitjwhicl 
iMiglit e?er to pfevail between the indindvab of a repoUic, bcf 
Jeaye to report" (not that they have made anj Mfwtry, hot) •* tfaiU 
k is the aptiM0» of this committee, that die said hank, aa at pre- 
aent established, is, in eveij tiew, incompatible wift die pMac 
aafe^." Bat wbj is it sot Here $s an opinioa nnibanded 
and unwarranted. The committee have begim ttsir rsport at 
]dm wrong end ; for an opbioii, wiien gifen as a mttkat of judg- 
ment, is an action of ttie mind which foDowa a fact, hat hers 
it is pot in the room of one. 

. The report then sajs, ** that m the present stale of oar traiia» 
die said bank hasadirect tendency to banish a gproat pmt of dis 
-specie firom the country, and to coUect into die hands of dw atock- 
hoUers of dw bank, almost die a^ole of die \ 



Here is another mere assertion, just like the former, without 
a single fact or circumstance to show why it is made, or whereon 
it is founded. Now the very reverse of what tbe committee 
asserts is the natural consequence of a bank. Specie may be 
called the stock in trade of the bank, it is therefore its interest 
to prevent it from wandering out of the country, and to keep a 
constant standing supply to be ready for all domestic occasions 
and demands. Were it true that the bank has a direct tendency 
to banish tbe specie from tbe country, there would soon be an end 
to tbe bank ; and, therefore, the committee have so far mistaken 
the matter, as to put their fears in tbe place of their wishes : for 
if it is to happen as the committee states, let the bank alone and 
it will cease of itseli; and the repealing act need not have been 
passed. 

It is the interest of the bank that people should keep their cash 
there, and all commercial countries find the exceeding great con 
Tenience of having a general depository for their cash. But so 
&r from banishing it, there are no two classes of people in Ame- 
rica who ara so much interested in preserving hard money in the 
coontiy aa die bank and dw merchant. If eidwr of dwm cat 
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cany oq their business without it Their opposition to the paper 
money of the late assembly was because it has a direct effect, ab 
fur as it is able, to banish the specie, and that without providing 
any means for bringing more in. 

The committee must have been aware of this, and therefore 
chose to spread the first alarm, and, groundless as it was, to trust 
lo the delusion. 

As the keeping the specie in the country is the interest of the 
bank, so it has the best opportunities of preventing its being 
aent away, and the earliest knowledge of such a design. While 
the bank is the general depository of cash, no great sums can be 
obtained without getting it from thence, and as it is evidently pre- 
judicial to its interest to advance money to be sent abroad, be* 
cause in this case, the money cannot by circulation return again ; 
the bank, therefore, is interested in preventing what the com- 
mittee would have it suspected of promoting. 

It is to prevent the exportation of cash, and to retain it in the 
country, that the bank has, on several occasions, stopped the dis- 
counting notes till the danger has been passed.* The first part, 
therefore, of the assertion, that of banishing the specie, coiitaina 

* The petitkms my, " That they have frequently seen the stopping of dis* 
oounts at the bank operate on the trading part of the community, with a de- 
gree of violeoce scarcely inferior to that ci a sta^rnation of the blood in the 
human body, hurrying the wretched merchant who hath debts to pay into 
the hands of gripine usurers." 

As the persons who say or signed this, lire somewhere in Chester county, 
they are not, from situation, certain of what they say. Those petitions have 
every appearance of being contrived for the purpose of bringing the matter 
on. The petitions and the report have strong evidence in them of being both 
drawn up by the same person : for the report is as clearly the echo of the 
petitions as ever the adaress of the British parliament was the echo of the 
kiiM^s speech. 

Asides the reason I have already given for occasionally stopping discount- 
ing notes at the bank, there are other necessary reasons. It is for the pur- 
pose of settling accounts : short reckonings make long friends. The bank 
tends its money for short periods, and by that means assists a great many dif- 
ferent j)eople: and if it did not sometimes stop discounting as a means of set- 
tling with the persons it has already lent iu money to, those persons would 
find a way to keep what they had borrowed longer than they ought, and 
prevent others being assisted. It is a fact, and some of the committee know 
It to be so, that sundry of those persons who then opposed the bank acted 
this part. 

The stopping the discounts do not, and cannot, operate to call in the loans 
•ooner than Uie time for which they were lent, and therefore the charge is 
fiilse that *' it hurries men into the hands of griping usurers :" and the truth 
IB, that it operates to keep them from them. 

If petitions are to be contrived to cover the desi^ of a house of assembly, 
and give a pretence for its conduct, or if a house is to be led by the nose by 
the idle tale of any fifty or sixty signers to a petition, it is time for the pob-. 
Ill* lo look a Utile closer into the condua of its repreeeDtativeti 
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«B sppreheiisioa as needlesa as it is groandleaa, and lAkiif had 
Ae coomiittee undenrtood» or i)een the least informed of the na« 
tare of a hank, they could not have made. It is very prohahle 
Ihat some of the opposers of the bank are those persons who have 
biaen disappointed in their attempts to obtain specie for thia pur- 
pose, and now disguise their opposition under other pretences. 

I now come to the second part of the assertion^ which is, Aat 
when the bank has banished a great part of the specie from the 
coontrj, ^ it will collect into the hands of the stockholders almost 
die whole of the money which remains among us." But how, 
or by what means, the bank is to accomplish this wonderful feati 
the committee have not informed us* Whether people are to 
give their money to the bank for nothing, or whelher the bank is 
to charm it from them as a rattlesnake charms a squirrel from a 
tree, the conrtnittee have left us as much in the dark about as 
Ihey were themselves. 

Is it possible the committee should know so very little of die 
matter, as not to know that no part of the money which, at any 
time may be in the bank belongs to the stockholders t not even 
die original capital which they put in is any part of it their own, 
until every person who has a demand upon the bank is paid, and 
if there is not a sufficiency for this purpose, on the balance of 
loss and gain, the original money of the stockholders must make 
up the deficiency. 

The money, which at any time may be in the bank, is the pro- 
perty of every man who holds a bank note, or depositcs cash 
there, or who has a just demand upon it from the city of Phila- 
delphia up to fort Pitt, or to any pari of the United States ; and 
he can draw the money from it when he pleases. Its being in 
the bank, does not m the least make it the property of the stock- 
holders, any more than the money in the state treasury is the 
property of the state treasurer. They are only stewards over it 
for those who please to put it, or let it remain there : and, there- 
fore, this second part of the assertion is somewhat ridiculous. 

The next paragraph in the report is, *^ that the accumulation 
of enormous xoeallh in the hands of a society who claim perpetual 
duration, will necessarily produce a degree of influence and 
power which cannot be entrusted in the hands of any set of men 
whatsoever" (the committee I presume excepted) '* without en- 
dangering the public safety." There is an air of solemn fear in 
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tills paragrnph which is something like introducing a ghost in a 
play to keep people from laughing at the players. 

I have already shown that whatever wealth there may he, at 
any time, in the bank, is the property of those who have demands 
upon the bank, and not the property of the stockholders. As a 
society they hold no property, and most probably never will, 
imless it should be a house to transact their business in, instead 
of hiring one. Every half year the bank settles its accounts, 
and each individual stockholder takes his dividend of gain or ^ loss 
to himself, and the bank begins the next half year in tho same 
manner it began the first, and so on. This being the nature of 
a bank, there can be no accumulation of wealth among them as 
a society. 

For what purpose the word '* soctety^^ is introduced into the 
report I do not know, unless it be to make a false impression 
upon people's minds. It has no connexion with the subject, for 
the bank is not a society, but a company, and denominated so in 
the charter. There are several religious societies incorporated 
in this state, which hold property as the right of those societies, 
and to which no person can belong that is not of the same reli- 
gious profession. But this is not the case with the bank. The 
bank is a company for the promotion and convenience of com- 
merce, which is a matter in which all the state is interested, and 
holds no property in the manner which those societies do. 

But there is a direct contradiction in this paragraph to that 
which goes before it. The committee, there, accuses the bank 
of banishing the specie, and here» of accumulating enormous 
sums of it. So here are two enormous sums of specie ; one 
enormous sum going out, and another enormous sum remaining. 
To reconcile this contradiction, the committee should have added 
to their report, that they suspected the bank had found out the 
philosopher^a atone, and kept it a secret. 

The next paragraph is, <* that the said bank, in its corporate 
capacity, is empowered to hold estates to the amount of ten mil- 
lions of dollars, and by the tenor of the present charter is to exist 
for ever, without being obliged to yield any emolument to the 
government, or be in the least dependant on it." 

The committee have gone so vehemently into this business, 
and so completely shown their want of knowledge in every point 
of ttt as to make, in 'the first part of this paragraph, a fear of 
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wrbatf *he greater fear is, will never happen. Had the eonmitte^ 
known any thing of banking, they must have known, thai iBtm 
objection against banks has been (not that they held great eatalesv 
but) that they held none ; that they had no real, fixed, and visible 
property, and that it is the maxim and practice of banks not !• 
hold any. 

The honorable chancellor Livingston, late secretary for foraigi 
nfiairs, did me the honor of showing, and discoursing with me 
on a plan of a bank he had drawn up for the state of New-Toik. 
In this plan it was made a condition or obligation, that whatever 
the capital of the bank amounted to in specie, there sbould be 
added twice as much in real estates. But the mercantile interest 
rejected the proposition. 

It was a very good piece of policy in the assemMy wfaidb 
passed the charter act, to add the clause to empower the bank to 
purchase and hold real estates. It was as an inducement to the 
bank to do it, because such estates being held as te property of 
the bank would be so many mortgages to the public in sikKrins 
to the money capital of the bank. 

But the doubt is that the bank will not be induced to aceept 
the opportunity. The bank has existed five years, and has net 
purchased a shilling of real property : and as such property oc 
estates cannot be purchased by the bank but with the interest 
money which the stock produces, and as that is divided every 
half year among the stockholders, and each stockholder chooses 
to have the management of his own dividend, and if he lays it 
out in purchasing an estate (o have that estate his own private 
property, and under his own immediate management, there is 
no expectation, so far from being any fear, that the clause will be 
accepted. 

Where knowledge is a duty, ignorance is a crime ; end Am 
committee are criminal in not understanding this subject belter 
Had this clause not been in the charter, the committee miglil 
have reported the want of it as a defect, in not empowering te 
bank to hold estates as a real security to its creditors : but as 
the complaint now stands, the accusation of it is, that the dbutm 
empowers the bank to give real aecnriiy to its creditors. A eom 
plaint never made, heard of, or thought of before. 

Ths second article in this paragraph is, ** that the bank» i 
ing to the tenor of the present charter, is to exist for 
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1 1 agree with the cominittee, and am glad to find that amoi^ 
each a list of errors and contradictioDt there is one idea which 
ii not wrong* although the committee have made a wrong use 
«r it. 

Aa we are not to live for ever onmelves, and other genera* 
lions are to follow us, we have neither the power nor the ri^t 
t^ govern them, or to say how they shall govern themselves. 
Il is the summit of human vanity, and shows a covetousness of 
power beyond the grave, to be dictating to the world to come* 
U m sufficient that we do diat which is right in our own day, and 
leave them with the advantage of good examples. 

Aa the generations of the worid are every day both conw 
nencing and expiring, therefore, when any public act, of this 
sort, is done, it naturally supposes the age of that generation to 
be then beginning, and the time contained between coming of 
life, and the natural end of life, is the extent of time it has e 
fight to go to, which may be about thirty years ; for thouj^ 
ffeany may die before, others will live beyond ; and the meai; 
lime is equally fair for all generations. 

If it was made an article in the constitution, that all laws ano 
Ikets should cease of themselvea in thirty yeara, and have no 
legal force beyond that time, it would prevent their becomUif 
loo numerous and voluminous, and . serve to keep them within 
view in a compact compass* Such as were proper to be con» 
tinued, would be enacted again, and those which were not, would 
go into oblivion. There is the same propriety that a natioe 
should fix a time for a full settlement of its affaire, and begin 
again from a new date, as that an individual should ; and to 
keep within the distance of thirty years would be a convenient 
period. 

The British, fVom the want of some general regulation of this 
kind, have a great number of obsolete laws ; which, though out 
of use and forgotten, arb not out of force, and are occasionally 
brought up for particular purposes, and innooeiit, unwary persons 
trepanned thereby. 

To extend this idea still further, — it would probably be a coft» 
siderable improvement in the political system of nations, to mak^ 
mU treaties of peace for a limited time. It is the nature of tlw 
mind to feel uneasy under the idea of a condition perj^etutH^ 

YOL. !• 50 
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existing over it, and to excite in itself apprebensioiis diat woaM 
not take place were it not from that cause. 
' Were treaties of peace made for, and renewable every seven 
or ten years, the natural effect would be, to make peace con* 
tinue longer than it does under the custom of making peace for 
ever. If the parties felt, or apprehended, any inconveniences 
under the terms already made, they would look forward to the 
time when they should be eventually relieved therefroim and 
might renew the treaty on improved conditions. This opportu- 
nity periodically occurring, and the recollection of it always exist- 
ing, would serve as a chimney to the political fabric, to carry off 
fhe smoke and fume of national fire. It would naturally abate, 
and honorably take off the edge and occasion for fighting : and 
however the parties might determine to do it, when the time of 
the treaty should expire, it would then seem like fighting in cod 
blood : the fighting temper would be dissipated before the f>gb*i|ig 
time arrived, and negotiation supply its place. To know how 
probable this may be, a man need do no more dian observe the 
progress of his own mind on any private circumstance einular m 
its nature to a public one. But to return to my subject 

To give limitation is to give duration : and though it is not a 
justifying reason, that because an act or contract is not to last 
for ever, that it shall be broken or violated to-day, yet, where 
no time is mentioned, the omission affords an opportunity for 
the abuse. When we violate a contract on this pretence, we 
assume a right that belongs to the next generation ; for though 
they, as a following generation, have the right of altering or setting 
it aside, as not being concerned in the making it, or not being 
done in their day, we, who made it, have not that right ; and, 
therefore, the committee, in this part of their report, have made 
a wrong use of a right principle ; and as this clause in tlie charter 
might have been altered by the consent of the parties, it cannot 
be produced to justify the violation. And were it not altered 
there would be no inconvenience from it. The term ** for ever" 
is an absurdity that would have no effect. The next age will 
think for itself, by the same rule of right that we have done, and 
not edmit any assumed authority of ours to encroach upon the 
system of their day. Our for ever cpds, where their for ever 
begins. 
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The third article io this paragraph is, that the banl holds Hs 
charter ** without being obliged to yield any emolument to the 
fovemmenl.'' 

Ingratitude has a short memory. It was on the failure of the 
fovenunent to support the public cause, that the bank originated. 
It stepped in as a support^ when some of the persons then in the 
fOTeraaaent^ and who now oppose the bank, were apparently on 
the point of abandoning the cause, not from disaffection, but 
from despair. While the expenses of the war were carried on 
by emissions of continental money, any set of men, in govern* 
ment, might carry it on. The means being provided to their 
handsi required no great exertions of fortitude or wisdom ; but 
when thi* means failed, they would have failed with it, had not 
a public spirit awakened itself with energy out of doors. It was 
easy times to the governments while continental money lasted. 
The dream of wealth supplied the reality of it ; but when the 
dream vanbhed, the government did not awake. 
. But what right has the government to expect any emolument 
from the bank ? Doo« the committee mean to set up acts and 
charters for sale, or ni^t do they mean? Because it is the 
practice of the British ministry to grind a toll out of every public 
institution they can get a power over, is the same practice to 
be followed here? 

The war being now ended, and the bank having rendered the 
service ex|>ected, or rather hoped for, from it, the principal 
public use of it, at this time, is for the promotion and extension 
of commerce. The whole community derives benefit from the 
operation of the bank. It facilitates the commerce of the coun- 
tsy. It quickens the means of purchasing and paying for country 
produce, and hastens on the exportation of it. The emolument, 
therefore, being to the community, it is the office and duty of 
govemnent to give protection to the bank. 

Among many of the principal conveniences arising from the 
bank, one of them is, that it gives a kind of life to, what would 
otherwise be, dead money. Every merchant and person in trade, 
has always in his hands some quantity of cash, which constantly 
remains with him; that is, he is never entirely without: this 
remnant money, as it may be called, is of no use to him till 
n|ore is collected to it — He can neither buy produce nor mer* 
cbandize with it, aod this being the case with every person k 
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Irmde, there will be (though not all at the same time) at maiij of 
those sums l3ring uselessly by, and scattered throughout the 
city, as there are persons in trade, besides many that are not in 
trtule. 

I should not suppose the estimate overrated, in conjectoring, 
ihat half the money in the city, at any one time, lies in tfiis 
manner. By collecting those scattered sums together, which is 
done by means of the bank, they become capable of being used, 
and the quantity of circulating cash is doubled, and by the depo 
mtors alternately lending them to each other, the commercial 
system is invigorated : and as it is the interest of the bank to 
preserve this money in the country for domestic uses only, and 
as it has the best opportunity of doing so, the bank serves as a 
sentinel over the specie. 

If a farmer, or a miller, comes to the city with prodnee, there 
are but few merchants that can individually purchase it with ready 
money of their own ; and those few would command nearly the 
whole market for country produce : but, by means of the bank, 
this monopoly is prevented, and the chance of the market en* 
brged. It is very extraordinary that the late assembly ^ouM 
promote monopolizing ; yet such would be the eflect of sup- 
pressing the bank ; and it is much to the honor of those mer- 
chants, who are capable, by tbeir fortunes, of becoming mono- 
polizers, that they support the bank. In this case, honor ope- 
rates over interest. They were the persons who first set up the 
bank, and their honor is now engaged to support what it is their 
interest to put down. 

If merchants, by this means, or farmers, by similar means, 
among themselves, can mutually aid and support each other, what 
has the government to do with it 1 What right has it to expect 
emolument from associated industry, more than from individual 
industry? It would be a strange sort of government, that should 
make it illegal for people to assist each other, or pay a tribute for 
doing 80. 

But the truth is, that the government has already derived emo 
luments, and very extraordinary ones. It has already received 
its full share, by the services of the bank during the war : and 
it is every day receiving benefits, because whatever promotes 
and facilitates commerce, serves likewise to promote and facii^ 
late the revenue. 
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The last article in this paragraph 10, ^ that the bank ia not die 
Wiat dependant on the government" 

Have the committee so soon forgotten the principliea of re* 
publican govemment« and the constitution, or are they so Uttl« 
acquainted with them, as not to know, that this article in their 
report partakes of the nature of treason? Do thej not know* 
that freedom is destroyed by dependance, and the safety of th« 
state endangered thereby ? Do they not see, that to hold any 
part of the citizens of the state, as yearly oensionera ou the 
&vor of an assembly, is striking at the root of free elections t 

If other parts of their report discover a want of knowledge 
on the subject of banks, this shows a want of principle in the 
science of government. 

Only let us suppose this dangerous idea carried into practice, 
and then see what it leads to. If corporate bodies are, after 
their incorporation, to be annually dependant on an assembly for 
the continuance of their charter, the citizens which compose 
those corporations, are not free. The government holds an 
authority and influence over them, in a manner different from 
what it does over other citizens, and by this means destroys that 
equality of freedom, which is the bulwark of the republic and 
the constitution* 

By this scheme of government any party, which happens to 
be uppermost in a state, will command all the corporations in it, 
and may create more for the purpose of extending that influence. 
The dependant borough towns in England are the rotten parts 
of their government, and this idea of the committee has a very 
near relation to it. 

** If you do not do so and so," expressing what was meant, 
'* take care of your charter," was a threat thrown out against 
the bank. But as I do not wish to enlarge on a disagreeable 
circumstance, and hope that what is already said is sufficient 
to show the anti-constitutional conduct and principles of the 
committee, I shall pass on to the next paragraph in tl.e report.— 
T\TMchia— 

** That the great profits of the bank, which will daily increase 

i money grows scarcer, and which already far exceeds th« 

profits of European banks, have tempted foreigners to vest their 

money in this bank, and thus to draw from us large somi At 
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Had th9 committee underatood the subject, some dependtnoe 
migbt be put on tbeir opinioo which now cannot Whether 
■u>nej will grow scarcer, and whether the profits of the bank will 
increase, are more than the committee know, or are judges soA 
ficient to guess at The committee are not so capable of taking 
care of commerce, as commerce is capable of taking care of 
ilseif. The fanner understands farming, and the merchant under- 
stands commerce ; and as riches are equally the object of both, 
there is no occasion that either should fear that the other will 
seek to be poor. The more money the merchant has, ao muck 
the better for the fiurmer who has produce to sell ; and the ridier 
the farmer is, so much the better for the merchant, when he comes 
to his store. 

As to the profits of the bank, the stockholders must take their 
chance for it It may some years be more and others lets, and 
upon the whole may not be so productive as many other ways 
that money may be employed. It is the convenience which the 
stockholders, as commercial men, derive from the establishmenl 
of the bank, and not the mere interest they receive, fSbaX is the 
inducement to them. It is the ready opportunity of borrowing 
alternately of each other that forms the principal object : and as 
they pay as well as receive a great part of the interest among 
themselves, it is nearly the same thing, both cases considered 
at once, whether it is more or less. 

The stockholders are occasionally depositors and sometimes 
borrowers of the bank. They pay interest for what they borrow, 
and receive none for what they deposit ; and were a stockholder 
to keep a nice account of the interest he pays for the one and 
loses on the other, he would find, at the year's end, that ten per 
cent on his stock would probably not be more than common in- 
terest on the whole, if so much. 

As to the committee complaining '* that foreigners by vesting 
their money in the bank will draw large sums fropn us for inte> 
rest," it is like a miller complaining in a dry season, that so 
much water runs into his dam some of it runs over. 

Could those foreigners draw this interest without putting in 
any capital, the complaint would be well founded ; but as they 
must first put money in before they can draw any out, and as 
they must draw many years before they can draw even the nums- 
licalsuip they put in at first, the effect for at least twenty jasn 
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to come, will be directly contraiy to what the committee states; 
because we draw capitaia. from them and they only inierut from 
Ufl, and as we shall have the use of the money all the while it 
remains with us, the advantage will always be in our favor. — ^In 
framing this part of the report, the committee must have for- 
gotten which side of the Atlantic they were on, for the case 
would be as they state it if we put money into their bank instead 
of their putting it into ours. 

I have now gone through, line by line, every objection against 
die bank, contained in' the first half of the report ; what foUows 
may be called, T%€ lainentations of the comnUHee^ and a lament- 
able, pusillanimous, degrading thing it is. — It is a public affront, 
a reflection upon the sense and spirit of the whole country. I 
diall give the remainder together, as it stands in the report, and 
then my remarks. 

The lamentations are, ** That foreigners will . doubtless be 
more and more induced to become stockholders, until the time 
may arrive when this enormouM engine of power may become 
•abject to foreign influence, this country may be agitated by the 
politics of European courts, and the good people of America 
reduced once more into a state of subordination and dependance 
upon some one or other of the European powers. That at best, 
if it were even confined to the hands of Americans, it would be 
totally destructive of that equality which ought to prevail in a re- 
public. We have nothing in our free and equal government 
capable of balancing the influence which this bank must create ; 
and we see nothing which in the course of a few years can pre- 
vent the directors of the bank from governing Pennsylvania. 
Already we have felt its influence indirectly interfering in the 
measures of the legislature. Already the house of assembly, 
the representatives of the people, have been threatened, that 
die credit of our paper currency will be blasted by the bank ; 
and if this growing evil continues, we fear the time is not very 
distant when the bank will be able to dictate to the legislature, 
what laws to passf and what to fort>ear.'' 

When the sky falls we shall all be killed. There is something 
•o ridiculously grave, so wide of probability, and so wild, con- 
fused and inconsistent in the whole composition of this long para- 
graph, that I afn at a loss how to begin upon it — ^It is like a 
drbwubg man cyying fire ! fire! 
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This part of tho report b made up of two dreadful predidioiia. 
The first ie^ that if foreigners purchase hrnak stock, we riudl bo 
ill ruined : — the second is, that if the AmericaDs keep the baak 
lb themselves, we shall be also mined. 

A committee of fortune-tellers is a novelty in gpvemmeiitt and 
Ae geMlemen, by giving this specimen of their art, bave inge» 
■iously saved their honor on one point, which is, diat tfiOQgfa te 
people may say they are not bankers, nobody can say tliey avs 
not ronjurors. — There is, however, one consolation left, which 
lis, diat the committee do not know txtKihf how loi^ it may be; 
so there is some hope that we may all be in heaven when tins 
dreadful calamity happens upon earth. 

But to be serious, if any soriOusnese is necessaiy on ao laugh* 
jMe a subject — If the state should think there is any thing in^ 
proper in foreigners purchasing bank stock, or any other kind of 
stock or funded property (for I see no reason why bank stock 
•houM fo^ particularly pointed at) the legislature have authority 
lo prohibit it. It is a mere political opinion that baa nothing to 
4o with the charter, or the charter with that ; and therefora the 
fiM dreadful prediction vanishes. 

It has always been a maxim in politics, founded on, and drawa 
iW>m, natural causes and consequences, that the more foreign 
countries which any nation can interest in the prosperity of its 
own, so much the belter. AMicre the treastirc is, there wiil the 
hcaK be also ; and therefore when foreigners vest their money 
with us, they naturally invest their good wishes with it ; and it is 
we that obtain an influence over them, not they over us. — But the 
committee set out so ver}- wrong at firtt, tliat the further they 
travelled, the more they were out of their way ; and now they 
have got to the end of their report, they are at the utmost distance 
from their business. 

As to the second dreadful part, that of the bank overturning 
the government, perhaps tlie cornmittee meant that at the next 
general election themselves might be turned out of it, which has 
partly been the case ; not by the influence of the bank, for it had 
none, not even enough to obtain the permission of a hearing from 
government, but by the influence of reason and the choice of 
the people, who most probably resent the undue and unconstitu* 
liooal influence which that house and committee were assumiif 
over the pnvileges of citizensliip. 
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The committee might have been so modest as to have confined 
themselves to the bank, and not thrown a general odium on the 
whole country. Before the events ciin happen which the committee 
predict, the electors of Pennsylvania must become dupes, dunces 
and cowards, and, therefore, when the committee predict the do- 
minion of the bank they predict the disgrace of the people. 

The committee having finished their report, proceed to give 
tfieir advice, which is, 

•* That a committee be appointed to bring in a bill to repeal 
tiie act of assembly passed the first day of April, 1782, entitled^ 
* An act to incorporate the subscribers to the bank of NoKh-Ame- 
rica,' and also to repeal one other act of the assembly passed the 
18th oP March, 17S2, entitled, *• An act for preventing and punish- 
ing the counterfeiting of the Common seal, bank-bills, and bank- 
notes of the president, directors and company of the bank of 
North- America, and for other purposes therein mentioned.' " 

There is something in this sequel to the report that is per- 
plexed and obscure. 

Here are two acts to be repealed. One is, the incorporating 
act The other, the act for preventing and punishing the 
coanterfeiting of the common seal, bank bills, and bank notes 
of the president, directors and company of the bank of North- 
America. 

It would appear from the committee's manner of arranging 
them (were it not for the difiercnce of their dates) that the act 
for punishing the counterfeiting the common seal, &c. of the bank, 
followed the act of incorporation, and that the common seal there 
referred to is a common seal which the bank held in consequence 
of the aforesaid incorporating act. — But the case is quite other- 
wise. The act for punishing the counterfeiting the common seal, 
&c. of the bank, was passed prior to the incorporating act, and 
refers to the common seal which the bank held in consequence of 
the charter of congress, and the style which the act expresses, 
of president, directors and company of the bank of North-Ame- 
rica, is the corporate style which the bank derives under the con- 
gress charter. 

The punishing act, therefore, hath two distinct legal points. 
The one is, an authoritative public recognition of^he charter of 
coogresf. The second is, the punishment it inflicts on counter- 
fbiting. 

TOL. u 51 
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Tbe legislature may repeal the punbktng part, but it cannot 
undo ibe recognition^ because no fepealing act can eay tbai ibe 
atale has not recognized, Tbe recognition ia a mere matter of 
fact, and no law or act can undo a fact, or put it, if 1 may an 
expreae it* in the condition it was before U dilated* The repeal* 
ing act therefore does not reach tbe full point the committee had 
in view; for even admitting it to be a repeal of tbe atatc cbt^er. 
it still leaves another charter recognized in its stead. — The 
charter of congress, standing merely on itself, would have a doubt- 
ful authority, hut recognition of it hy the state gives it legal , 
ability. Tbe repealing act, it ia true, sets aside the punishment, H 
but does not bar the operation of the charter of congress as & 
charter recognised by the slate, and therefore the committee did 
their business but hy halves, 

1 have now gone entirely through the report of the committee » 
and a more irrational, inconsistent, contradictory report vrttl 
icarcely bo found on the journals of any legislature in America* 

How tbe re pealing act is to he applied, or in what manner it is 
to operate, is a matter yet to be determined. For admitting a 
i|uestion of law to arise, whether the charter, which that act nt* 
tempts to repeal, is a law of the land in the manner which laws 
of universal operation are, or of the nature of a contract made 
between the public and the bank, (as 1 have already e^pjained in 
this work) the repealing act does not and cannot decide the ques* 
tion, because it is the repealing act that makes the question, and 
its own fate is involved in the dccbion. It ia a question of law 
and not a question of legislation, and must he decided on in a 
court of justice and not hy a house of assembly. 

But the repealing act, by being passed prior to the decision 
of this point, assumes the power of deciding it, and the aasembly 
in so doing erects itself unconstitutionally into a tribonal of judi- 
cature, and absorbs the authority and right of the courts of 
justice into itself. 

Therefore the operation of the repealing act, in its very outset, 
requires injustice to be done. For it is impossible on the prin* 
ciples of a republican government and the constitution, to pass 
an act to forbid any of the citizens the right of appealing to the 
courts of justice on any matter in which his interest or proper^ 
ia affected; but the first operation of this act goes to shut 19 the 
ooorta of justice, and holda tbem subaervient to the aaaeniUr. 
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It either commands or influences them not to hear the case* or to 
give judgment on it on the mere will of one party onlj. 

I wish the citizens to awaken themselves on this subject. Not 
because the bank is concemed« but because their own constitu- 
tional rights and privileges are involved in the event It is a 
question of exceeding great magnitude ; for if an assembly is to 
have this power, the laws of the land and the courts of justice 
ere but of little use. 

Having now finished with the report, I proceed to the third 
and last subject — that of paper money. 

I remember a German farmer expressing as much in a few 
words as the whole subject requires : ** money %$ maneyf and paper 
if paper.** — All the invention of man cannot make them other- 
wise. • The alchymist may cease his labours, and the hunter after 
the philosopher's stone go to rest, if paper can be metamorphosed 
into gold and silver, or made to answer the same purpose in 
all cases. 

Gold and silver are the emissions of nature : paper is the 
emission of art The value of gold and silver is ascertained by 
the quantity which nature has made in the earth. We cannot 
make that quanti^ more or less than it is, and therefore the 
value being dependant upon the quantity, depends not on man.— 
Man has no share in making gold or silver; all that his labors 
and ingenuity can accomplish is, to collect it from the mine, refine 
it for use and give it an impression, or stamp it into coin. 

Its being stamped into coin adds considerably to its conveni** 
ence but nothing to its value. It has then no more value than 
it had before. Its value is not in the impression but in itself^ 
Take away the impression and still the same value remains. 
Alter it as you will, or expose it to any misfortune that can happen, 
still the valuQ is not diminished. It has a capacity to resist the 
accidents that destroy other things. It has, therefore, all the re- 
qubite qualities that money can have, and is a fit material to make 
money of; and nothing which has not all those properties, can 
be fit for the purpose of money. 

Paper, considered as a material whereof to make money, has 
none of the requisite qualities in it. It is too plentiful, and too 
easily come at It can be had any where, and for a trifle. 

There are two ways in which I shall considctr paper. 
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The only proper use for paper, in the room of mon^, n to 
write promissory notes and obligations of payment in specie 
upon. A piece of paper, thus written and signed, is worth the 
•am it is given for, if the person who gives it is able to pay it ; 
because in this case, the law will oblige him. But if he is worth 
nothing, the paper note is worth nothing. The value, therefore, 
of such a note, is not in the note itself, for that is but paper and 
promise, but in the man who is obliged to redeem it with gold or 
silver. 

Paper, circulating in this manner, and for this purpose, con- 
tinually points to the place and person where, and of whom, the 
money is to be had, and at last finds its home ; and, as it were, 
unlocks its master's chest and pays the bearer. 

But when an assembly undertake to issue paper as money, the 
whole system of safety and certainty is overturned, and property 
set afloat. Paper notes given and taken between individuals as 
a promise of payment is one thing, but paper issued by an as- 
sembly as money is another thing. It is like putting an apparition 
in the place of a man ; it vanishes with looking at, and nothing 
remains but the air. 

Money, when considered as the fruit of many years industry, 
as the reward of labor, sweat and toil, as the widow's dowry and 
children's portion, and as the means of procuring the necessaries 
and alleviating the afflictions of life, and making old age a scene 
of rest, has something in it sacred that is not to be sported with, 
or trusted to the airy bubble of paper currency. 

By what power or authority an assembly undertakes to make 
paper money, is difficult to say. It derives none from the consti- 
tution, for that is silent on the subject. It is one of those things 
whi^ the people have not delegated, and which, were they at 
any time assembled together, they would not delegate. It is, 
therefore, an assumption of power which an assembly is not 
warranted in, and which may one day or other, be the means of 
bringing some of them to punishment. 

I shall enumerate some of the evils of paper money and con- 
clude with offering means for preventincr them. 

One of the evils of paper money is, that it turns the whole 
country into stock jobbers. The precariousness of its value and 
the uncertainty of its fate continually operate, night and day, to 
produce this destructivo effect. Hanng no real value in itaeK 
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k depenils for support upon accident^ caprice and partjr, and as 
it is the interest of some to depreciate and of others to raise 
its value, there is a continual invention going on that destrojs 
the morals of the countrj. 

It was horrid to see, and hurtful to recollect, how loose the 
principles of justice were let, by means of the paper emissions 
during the war. The experience then had, should be a warning 
to any assembly how they venture to open such a dangerous door 
again. 

As to the romantic, if not hypocritical, tale, that a virtuous 
people need no gold and silver, and that paper will do as well, 
requires no other contradiction than the experience we have seen. 
Though some well meaning people may be inclined to view it in 
this light, it is certain that the sharper always talks this language. 

There are a set of men who go about making purchases upon 
credit, and buying estates they have not wherewithal to pay for; 
and having done this, their next step is to fill the newspapers 
with paragraphs of the scarcity of money and the necessity of 
a paper emission, then to have a legal tender under the pretence 
of supporting its credit , and when out, to depreciate it as fast 
as they can, get a deal of It for a little price and cheat their 
creditors; and this is the concise history of paper money schemes. 

But why, since the universal custom of the world has estab- 
lished money as the most convenient medium of traffic and com- 
merce, should paper be set up in preference to gold and silver? 
The productions of nature are surely as innocent as those of art; 
and in the case of money, are abundantly, if not infinitely, more 
so. The love of gold and silver may produce covetousness, but 
covetousness, when not connected with dishonesty, is not pro- 
perly a vice. It is frugality run to an extreme. 

But the evils of paper money have no end. Its uncertain and 
fluctuating value is continually awakening or creating new schemes 
of deceit. Every principle of justice is put to the rack, and the 
bond of society dissolved : the suppression, therefore, of paper 
money might very properly have been put into the act for pre- 
venting vice and immorality. 

The pretence for paper money has been, that there was not a 
mifiiciency of gold and silver. This, so far from being a reason 
"or paper emissions, is a reason against them. 
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As gold and silver are not the productions of North America, 
they are, therefore, articles of importation ; and if we set up « 
paper manufactory of money, it amounts, as far as it is able, to 
preTont the importation of hard money, or to send it out a^j^ain as 
fitft as it comes in ; and by following this practice we shall con- 
tioually banish the specie, till we have none left, and be contino- 
ally complaining of the grievance instead of remedying the cause. 
. Considering gold and silver as articles of importation, there 
will in time, unless we prevent it by paper emissions, be as much 
in the country as the occasions of it require, for die same reasons 
diere are as much of other imported articles. But as every yard 
of cloth manufactured in the country occasions a yard the less 
to be imported, so it is by money, with this difference, that in the 
one case we manufacture the thing itself and in the odier we do 
not We have cloth for cloth, but we have only pap«r ddUan for 
silver ones. 

As to the assumed authority of any assembly in making paper 
money, or paper of any kind, a legal tender, or in odier language* 
a compulsive payment, it is a most presumptuous attempt at aihi- 
tiary power. There can be no such power in a republican go- 
vernment : the people have no freedom, and property no seciai^ 
where this practice can be acted : and the committee who shall 
bring in a report for this purpose, or the member who moves for 
it, and he who seconds it merit impeachment, and sooner or later 
may expect it. 

Of all the various sorts of base coin, paper money is the 
basest. It has the least intrinsic value of any thing that can be 
put in the place of gold and silver. A hobnail or a piece of 
wampum far exceeds it And there would be more propriety in 
making those articles a legal tender than to make paper so. 

It was the issuing base coin, and establishing it as a tender, 
that was one of the principal means of finally overthrowing the 
po^er of the Stuart family in Ireland. Tho article is worth re- 
citing as it bears such a resemblance to the progress practised on 
paper money. 

^* Brass and copper of the basest kind, old cannon, broken bells, 
household utensils were assiduously collected ; and from every . 
pound weight of such vile materials, valued at four-pence, pieces 
were coined and cireulated to the amount of five pounds nomiwri 
▼ahie. By the first proclamation they were made current m aH 
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^jrmentfl to and from the king and the subjects of the reahn, ex* 
cept in duties on the importation of foreign goods, money left in 
trust, or due by mortgage, bills or bonds ; and James promised 
that when the money should be decried, he would receive it in all 
pajrments, or make full satisfaction in gold and silver. The nomt* 
aal value was afterwards raised by subsequent proclamations, the 
original restrictions removed, and this base money was ordered to 
be received in all kinds of payments. As brass and copper grew 
scarce, it was made of still viler materials, of tin and pewter, and 
old debts of one thousand pounds were* discharged by pieces of 
vile metal, amounting to thirty shillings in intrinsic value."* Had 
king James thought of paper, he needed not to have been at iStm 
trouble or expense of collecting brass and copper, broken bells, 
and household utensils. 

The laws of a country ought to be the standard of equity, and 
calculated to impress on the minds of the people the moral as well 
as the legal obligations of reciprocal justice. But tender laws, of 
any land, operate to destroy morality, and to dissolve, by the pre- 
' tence of law, what ought to be the principle of law to support, re* 
ciprocal justice between man and man : and the punishment of a 
member who should move for such a law ought to be death. 

When the recommendation of congress, in the year 1780, ibr 
repealing the tender laws was before the assembly of Fennsylva« 
nia, on casting up the votes, for and against bringing in a bill to 
repeal those laws, the numbers were equal, and the casting vote 
rested on the speaker, colonel Bayard. <* I give my vote," said 
he, *' for the repeal, from a consciousness of justice ; the tender 
laws operate to establish iniquity by law." But when the bill was 
brought in, the house rejected it, and the tender laws continued to 
be the means of fraud. 

If any thing had, or could have, a value equal to gold and silvert 
it would require no tender law : &nd if it had not that value it 
ought not to have such a law ; and, therefore, all tender laws are 
tyrannical and unjust, and calculated to support fraud and oppres- 
sion* 

Most of the advocates for tender laws are those who have debta 
to discharge, and who take refuge in such a law, to violate their 
contracts and cheat their creditors. But as no law can. warrant 

* Leland's History of Ireland, voL iv. p. S6f». 
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tfw doing an unlawfiil act, tbereforo the proper mode of | 
ii^ flhoald anj eadi laws be emeted in ibUirev «iU be to i 
•nd execute the memben who moved for and aoconded audi a 
liiU, and put die debtor and the creditor in the aame aitortion dMr 
were in, with respect to each other, before aoch a law waa paaaadi 
Men ought to be made to tremble at die iden of such a haraftcad 
act of injustice. It is in vain to talk of reatMing credil, or eoBi* 
plain that money cannot be borrowed at legal interest* \ 
idea of tender laws is totally and publicly reprobaled and i 
pated from among us* * 

As to paper money, in any light it can be viewed« dmwihmt 
a bubble. Considek^ as property, it is inconsistent la s opp oae 
that the breath of an assembly, whose authority expiraa wiAi te 
year, can give to paper the value and duration of gold* They caa- 
Bot even engage thai the next assembly shall receive it it 
And by the precedent, (for authority thero is none,) Oat one 
aembly makea paper money, another may do the aaaBe, ntil 
fidence and credit are totally expelled, and all the evila of depre- 
ciation, acted over again. The amount, diercfbre, of paper 
money is this, that it is the illegitimate ofispring of assemblies, and 
when their year expired, they leave a vagrant on the hands of As 
public. 

Having now gone through the three subjects proposed in the 
title to this work, I shall conclude with ofTeriog some thoughts on 
the present affairs of the state. 

My idea of a single legislature was always founded on a hope, 
that whatever personal parties there might be in the state, they 
would all unite and agree in the general principles of good govern- 
ment — that these party differences would be dropped at the 
threshold of the statehouse, and that the public good, or the good 
of the whole, would be the governing principle of the legislature 
within it. 

Party dispute, taken on this ground, would only be, who should 
havo the honor of making the laws ; not what the laws should be. 
But when party operates to produce party laws, a single house is 
a single person, and subject to the haste, rashness, and passion of 
individual sovereignty. At least, it is an aristocracy. 

The form of the present constitution is now made to trample 
on its principles, and the constitutional members are anti-constito- 
tional legislators. They are fond of supporting the form for the 
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take of the power, and thej detfurone the principle to display the 
sceptre. 

The attack of the late assembly on the bank, discovers such a 
want of moderation and prudence, of impartiality and equity, of 
fair and candid inquiry and investigation, of deliberate and un- 
biassed judgment, and such a rashness of thinking and ven- 
geance of power, as is inconsistent with the safety of the re- 
public. It was judging without hearing, and executing without 
trial. 

By such rash, injudicious and violent proceedings, the interest 
of the state is weakened, its prosperity diminished, and its com- 
merce and itfl specie banished to other places. Suppose the bank 
had not been in an immediate condition to have stood such a sud- 
den attack, what a scene of instant distress would the rashness of 
that assembly have brought upon this city and state. The holders 
of bank notes, whoever they might be, would have been thrown 
into the utmost confusion and difficulties. It is no apology to say 
the house never thought of this, for it was their duty to have 
thought of every thing. 

But by the prudent and provident management of the bank, 
(though unsuspicious of the attack,) it was enabled to stand the 
run upon it without stopping payment a moment, and to prevent 
the evils and mischiefs taking place which the rashness of the 
assembly had a direct tendency to bring on ; a trial that scarcely 
a bank in Europe, under a similar circumstance, could have with- 
stood. 

I cannot see reason sufficient to believe that the hope of the 
house to put down the bank was placed on the withdrawing tho 
charter, so much as on the expectation of producing a bankruptcy 
of the bank, by starting a run upon it. If this was any part of their 
project it was a very wicked one, because hundreds might have 
been ruined to gratify a party spleen. 

But this not being the case, what has the attack amounted to, 
but to expose the weakness and rashness, the want of judgment as 
well as justice, of those who made it, and to confirm the credit of 
the bank more substantially than it was before 1 

The attack, it is true, has had one effect, which is not in tho 
power of the assembly to remedy ; it has banished many thousand 
hard dollars from the state. By the means of the bank, Pennsyl- 
Toiuft had the use of a great deal of hard money belonging to cit» 

VOL. I. 52 
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a6B8 of odier states, and that without anj interest, for it kid hoi^ 
in the nature of deposite, the depositors taking hank notes ir 
its stead. But the alarm called those notes in, and the owners 
drew out their cash. 

The banishing the specie served to make room Ua the paper 
money of the assembly, and we have now paper dollars where we 
might have had silver ones. So that the effect of the pfEiper monej 
has been to make less money in the state than there was before* 
Paper money is like dram-drinking, it relieves for a moment by a 
deceitful sensation, but gradually diminshes the natmral heat, ana 
leaves the body worse than it found it Were not this the case, 
and could money be made of paper at pleasure, every sovereign 
in Europe would be as rich as he pleased. But the truth is, that 
it is a bubble and the attempt vanity. Nature has provided the 
proper materials for money, gold and silver, and any attempt of 
ours to rival her is ridiculous. 

But to conclude. If the public will permit the opinion of a 
friend who is attached to no party, and under obligation to none, 
nor at variance with any, and who through a long habit of acquain- 
tance with them has never deceived them, that opinion shall be 
freely given. 

The bank is an institution capable of being made exceedingly 
beneficial to the state, not only as the means of extending and &- 
cilitating iu commerce, but as a means of increasing the quantity 
of hard money in the state. The assembly's paper money serves 
directly to banish or crowd out the hard, because it is issuea as 
money and put in the place of hard money. But bank notes are ot 
a very different kind, and produce a contrary effect They are 
promissory notes payable on demand, and may be taken to the 
bank and exchanged for gold or silver without the least ceremony 
or difficulty. 

The bank, therefore, is obliged to keep a constant stock of hard 
money sufficient for this purpose ; which is what the assembly 
neither does, nor can do by their paper; because the quantity of 
hard money collected by taxes into the treasury is trifling com- 
pared with the quantity that circulates in trade and throu^ the 
bank. 

The method, therefore, to increase the quantity of hard money 
would be to combine the security of the government and the bank 
into one. And instead of imiing paper money that aervea t 
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iMuiish ihe specie, to borrow the sum wanted of the bank in bank 
notes, on the condition of the bank exchanging those notes at 
stated periods and quantities, with hard mmiey. 

Paper issued in this manner, and directed to this end, would, in* 
stead of banishing, work itself into gold and silver ; because it 
will then be both the advantage and duty of the bank, and of all 
the mercantile interests connected with it, to procure and import 
gold and silver from any part of the world, to give in exchange for 
the notes. The English bank is restricted to the dealing in no 
other articles of importation than gold and silver, and we may 
make the same use of our bank if we proceed properly with it 

Those notes will then have a double security, that of the govern- 
ment and that of the bank : and they will not be issued as money, 
but as hostages to be exchanged for hard money, and will, there* 
fore, work the contrary way to what the paper of the assembly, 
uncombined with the securfty of the bank, produces : and the in- 
terest allowed the bank will be saved to government, by a saving 
of the expenses and charges attending paper emissions. 

It is, as I have already observed in the course of this work, the 
harmony of all the parts of a republic, that constitutes their seve- 
ral and mutual good. A government that is constructed only to 
govern, is not a republican government. It is combining autho- 
rity with usefulness, that in a great measure distinguishes the re- 
publican system from others. 

Paper money appears, at first sight, to be a great saving, or ra- 
ther that it costs nothing ; but it is the dearest money there is. 
The ease with which it is emitted by an assembly at first, serves 
as a trap to catch people in at last. It operates as an anticipation 
of the next year's taxes. If the money depreciates, af\er it is out, 
it then, as I have already remarked, has the effect of fluctuating 
stock, and the people become stock-jobbers to throw the loss on 
each other. If it does not depi'eciate, it is then to be sunk by 
taxes at the price of hard money ; because the same quantity of 
produce, or goods, that would procure a paper dollar to pay taxes 
with, would procure a silver one for the same purpose. There- 
fore, in any case of paper money, it is dearer to the country than 
hard money, by all the expense which the paper, printing, signing, 
and other attendant charges come to, and at last goes into the fire. 

Suppose one hundred thousand dollars in paper money to ba 
•mittad aveiy year by the assembiyY and the same sum ta be sunk 
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erery year by taxes, there will then be no more than one b n n d r e d 
thoiwand dollars out at any one time. If the expense of paper 
and printiagt and of persons to attend the press while the sheets are 
striking off, signers, &c. be five per cent, it is evident dial in the 
course of twenty years' emissions, the one hundred thooaand dol- 
lars will cost the country two hundred thousand dollars. Beeanse 
the papermaker's and printer's bills, and the expense of snperri- 
sors and signers, and other attendant charges, will in diat time 
amount to as much as the money amounts to ; for tiie successive 
emissions are but a re-coinage of the same sum. 

But gold and silver require to be coined but oncot and wifl last 
an hundred years, better than paper will one year, and at the end 
of that time be still gold and silver. Therefor^, the saving to 
government, in combining its aid and security with that of the bank 
in procuring hard money, will be an advantage to both, and to iSbe 
vrho\e community. 

The case to be provided against, after diis, will be, that the 
government do not borrow too much of the bank, nor the bank 
lend more notes than it can redeem ; and, therefore, should any 
thing of this kind be undertaken, the best way will be to begin with 
a moderate sum, and ot>3erve the effect of it. The interest given 
the bank operates as a bounty on the importation of hard money, 
and which may not be more than the money expended in making 
paper emissions. 

But nothinfl^ of this kind, nor any other public undertaking, that 
requires secuniy and duration beyond the year, can be gone upon 
under the present mode of conducting government. The late as- 
sembly, by assuming a sovereign power over every act and matter 
done by the state in former assemblies, and thereby setting up a 
precedent of overhauling and overturning, as the accident of elec- 
tions shall happen or party prevail, have rendered government in- 
competent to all the great objects of the state. They have 
eventually reduced the public to an annual body like themselves ; 
whereas the public are a standing, permanent body, holding annual 
elections. 

There are several great improvements and undertakings, such 
as inland navigation, building bridges, opening roads of communi- 
cation through the state, and other matters of a public benefit, that 
might be gone upon, but which now cannot, until this govern- 
mental error or defect is .remedied. The faith of govenuneo^ 
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ttider the present mode of conducting it, cannot be relied oik 
Individuals will not venture their money in undertakings of this 
kindy on an act that may be made by one assembly and broken by 
another. When a man can say that he cannot trust the government, 
the importance and dignity of the public is diminished^ sapped and 
undermined ; and, therefore, it becomes the public to restore their 
own honor, by setting these matters to rights. 

Perhaps this cannot be effectually done until the time of the next 
convention, when the principles, on which they are to be regulated 
and fixed, may be made a part of the constitution. 

In the mean time the public may keep their afiairs in sufficient 
good order, by substituting prudence in the place of authority, and 
electing men into the government, who will at once throw aside 
the narrow prejudices of party, and make the good of the whole 
the ruling object of their conduct. And with this hope, and a i 
core wish for their prosperity, I close my book. 
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ANECDOTE OF JAMES MONROE AND 
RUFUS KINiS. 



Ths names of Monroe and King ought not to be mentioned 
in the same hreath, but for the purpose of showing the different 
characters of the two ministers. 

When Hamilton Rowan effected his escape from an Irish 
prison and came to Paris, he met Thomas Paine in the street, 
and they agreed to spend the day together in the country. 
Mr. Paine called on Mr. Monroe to inform him of it, and 
that he should not dine with him on that day. On BIr. 
Paine mentioning the name of Hamilton Rowan, Mr. Monroe 
desired Mr. Paine to introduce him, which he did. Mr. Mon- 
roe received him with great cordiality and respect. Mr. 
Rowan then took his leare, and when they were descending 
the stairs to go their country walk, Mr. Hlonroe called Mr. 
Paine back, and said to him, '* As Mr. Rowan has met with a 
great many difficulties, it is most probable he may be in diffi- 
culty with respect to money ; please to tell him from me that 
I will supply him." 

Compare this nobleness of heart with the base conduct of 
Rufus Ring towards the comrades of Hamilton Rowan, and 
erery man of honour and of feeling must despise and detest 
him. 



ADDRESS FROM BORDENTOWN.. 



At an adjourned Meeting of the Republicans of Bordentotonf 
and its jieighbourhoodj held at the house of Thomas Law* 
rence^ Colonel Joseph Kirhbride in the chair. 

Resolvedj That the following Address^ signed hy the Chair* 
man* he published in the T)rue American^ printed by WiU. 
son and Blackwell^ of Trenton^ and thai ^ patriotic 
Printers in other parts be requested to. republish it : — 

To OUR FsLLOW-ClTIZSNfU 

Fedsralism 9Lnd fdJsehoodt like cursing and swearings are 
become so united, ^t to think of one is to remember both. 

The following electioneering hand-bill, drawn up by a 
Federal committee of the county of Rensselaer, state of' 
New- York, was sent by post from thence to this place, but by 
whom, or for what purpose, is not known, as it was epclosed 
in a blank cover. 

The aforesaid meeting of the Federal committee was held 
for the purpose of nominating and recommending candidates 
for the election then ensuing; but when ihe election came on, 
it unfortunately happened, (for lying, like a stumbling horse, 
will lay his rider in the dust,) that none of the candidates re- 
commended by the meeting were elected. The Republican 
ticket overrun the Federal ticket more than two to one. 

The introductory paragraphs in the hand-bill (as will be 
seen by the reading) are hypocritical, inserted to deceive at 
first sight, and make the unwary believe it is a republican 
hand-bill recommending Republican candidates. Those para* 
graphs speak the pure language of democracy and Republican 
govemment The right of the people to elect their law-givers 
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leaden of tbe lketi<m eonnterleil the piindplee of i 
to work its orerthrow. The kngnage of Ifaeir pen fat At 
temer pert, but tiieir hend-bOl eddrees k aot the liwgige of 
their heertei nor b it the lengiKge of their life«e Obj odier 
oeeecion then to deeeire at an elec t i o n^ Thej hoTO long tried 
,the ibnl language of abase without s uccess , and tiiejr are i 
trying what hypocrisy will do. But let the hand-hill i 
itseli: 

**Ibike IndepemdetU Eaetor9 ef tie A>n iri |r tf Jsns se fin 

««Fellow-CStiiens! 

•*The following candidates for eenatOMfiPsm ^i 
triet, and for Members of Assembly -for the county k 
her, are recommended to.your confidence end eu^ort el the 
ensuing election, by the united roice of your conmitlees eel* 
lected from each of the towns in the countyv via. 

FOR SENATORS. 

Moses Vail, of the county of Rensselaer, 
Stephen Lush, of the city and county of Albeny, 
Ebenezer Clark, of the county of Washington, 
Daniel Paris, of the county of Montgomery, 
William Baily, of the county of Clinton. 

FOR MEMBERS OF ASSEMBLY. 

John D. Dickinson, of the town of Troy, 
Arent Van Dyck, of Schodack, 
Hezekiah Hull, of Stephentown, 
Randal Spencer, of Petersburgh, 
Jeremiah Scuylcr, of Hoosick. 

** Among the privileges, fellow-citizens, which belong to 
freemen, perhaps there is no one more dear to them, than that 
of selecting from among themselves the persons who shall 
make the laws by which they are to be governed. From this 
source arises a consolation, which is the boast of Americans, 
tiiat in elective governments like ours, the people are their 
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own law-given. To the exercise of this privilege, equally in- 
teresting to ourselves and important to society, we shall in a 
few days he called. 

** It becomes us, then, fellow-citizens, when about to enter 
upon a duty so essential to the welfare of the community, to 
divest ourselves of all unwarrantable prejudices ; and whUe 
with one hand we offer the names of our candidates, to be 
able, with the other on our hearts, to appeal to Him who 
knows our secret intentions, to witness the rectitude of our 
conduct. 

** Under the full weight of these impressions, the candidates 
whose names we here take the liberty of offering for your 
support, have been selected ; and without wishing to draw any 
invidious comparisons between them and those of our political 
opponents, we feel justified in saying, that they are men whose 
patriotism and fidelity entitle them to the confidence of their 
countrymen. Their principles are truly Republican. Not of 
that kind of modern Republicanism which consists in a hete- 
rogeneous mass o{ jacobinism and democracy ; but that which 
the constitution of our country recognizes; that which the 
immortal Washington in his life practised, and by his invalu- 
able legacy transmitted to the world. 

** In these our candidates, we do not promise advocates of un- 
restrained liberty ; neither can we engage that the people shall 
be entirely released from the burthen of supporting the go- 
vernment which protects them. These are promises incom- 
patible with rational liberty. They are empty sounds, calcu- 
lated to ensnare and deceive : therefore we leave the full and 
exclusive use of them with our adversaries, to whom they of 
right belong. To the syren sound of delusive and false pro- 
mises are ihey in a great measure indebted for the power they 
now hold. 

" We have been told that the administration of the Federal 
government, by Washington and Adams, was tyrannical and 
corrupt; that a system of profusion and extravagance was 
pursuing, which must ruin the nation. We have been called 
upon by all that was dear to us, to look to Jefferson for relief; 
and have been promised every thing which could allure the 
credulous, or delude the unwary. But what have we realised T 
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What, alas! biit disappointment? Pause and reflect. Instead 
of a sfstem Of equal taxation for the support of goFemment, 
we now see the lordly Virginian rolling over his plantation 
in his gilded coach, in the free use of all the luxuries of life, 
but exempt from taxes ; while we are obliged to pay a duty on 
the necessaries of life, amounting to nearly one third part of 
their value. Instead of an American, whose integrity has 
stood the test of the severest scrutiny, we behold, with the 
keys of our treasury in his hand, a foreigner, famous only for 
having instigated an insurrection in Pennsylvania. Instead of 
a navy sufficient to protect our commerce against the 'lawless 
depredations of pirates and marauders, we have seen our ves- 
sels sacrificed under the hammer of the auctioneer for less than 
half their value ; and our commerce unprotected, and a prey to 
the pusillanimous and detestable Spaniards. 

*• But startle not at these things, fellow-citizens — We could a 
tale unfold, which would arouse the just indignation of every 
friend to his country. We could tell you of milliofis of our 
money applied to secret purposes ! Of immense sums sacrificed 
in the sale of the bank shares of the United States, amounting 
to nearly two hundred thousand dollars ! We could tell you of 
another enormous sum of one hundred and fourteen thousand 
dollars, totally unaccounted for by the commissioners of the 
sinking fund. We could tell you, that instead of the salaries 
of the officers of government being diminished, they have in- 
creased about thirty thousand dollars! — But we forbear. — 
While the administration of the government is in their hands, 
it is our duty to submit, though we should be buried iu its 
ruins. 

" But fortunately we are not without a corrective for the 
evil. To the good sense of an enlightened public, and the 
freedom of our elections, we can with confidence appeal. Let 
us arouse, then, and rally round the constitution of our coun- 
try, which, though mangled by the assassinating hand of demo- 
cracy, is yet dear to us. Let us no longer be lulled to inac- 
tivity by these canting hypocrites, who .d>aw near lo us with 
their lips, while their hearts are far from ns: but Vike freemen, 
indignant at the injuries heaped upon our country, come for- 
ward to the support of those principles which have heretofore 
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actuated us ; and say to the work of destruction, hitherto shaU 
thou come, but no further, and here shall thy mad career be 
stayed. 

'' By order of the meeting, 

«« DERICK LANE» Chairman. 
"John E. Van Allen, Secretary. 
" Greenbushy April 7, 1803.' 



Here ends the hand-bill. We know not if it was publicly 
circulated at the election, or given privately among a few as a 
cue for the language they were to hold ; but as it is come into 
our hands, we give it the publicity which the framers of it were 
probably ashamed to do ; and we subjoin to it our own obser- 
vations, as a guard against similar impositions at the elections 
in our own state, in October next. 

Of the former part of the hand-bill we have already spoken — 
we now come to the latter part 

♦* We could a tale unfold," say the framers of this bill, " that 
would arouse the just indignation of every friend to his 
country." 

The phraseology of unfolding a tale is borrowed from Shak- 
speafe's plays. It suits very well on the stage where every 
thing is fiction, but sounds fantastical in real life ; and when 
used in an electioneering address, it suggests the idea of a 
comedian politician spouting a speech. 

It is principles and facts, and not tales, that we concern our- 
selves about. But if they have a tale to tell, why have they 
not told it ? Insinuation is the language of cowardice and de- 
traction ; and though the manly sense of free men despise it, 
the justice of the country ought to punish it. 

" We could tell you (say they) of millions of our money ap- 
plied to secret purposes — Of immense sums sacrificed in the 
sale of the bank shares of the United States amounting to 
nearly two hundred thousand dollars. We could tell you of 
another enormous sum of one hundred and fourteen thousand 
dollars totally unaccounted for by the commissioners of the 
aiaking food. We could tell yoa that inatead of the aalama 
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of the officers of government being diminished, they hare 
been increased about thirty thousand dollars. But*' (here one 
would suppose they were going to tell. No. They are going 
not to telU' for they bring themselves off by saying) But we 
yoRBSAR ; and then in the true cant of hypocrisy, they add — 
While the administration of the government is. in their hands 
(meaning in the hands of the present administration) it is our 
duty to submit^ though we should be buried in its ruins. — 
Alas, poor Feds ! ! ! 

But from this state of sackcloth and despair they ** aronse'* 
and shake themselves into new life, as a drowning cur shakes 
himself when he reaches the shore ; and they say in the next 
paragraph — '' But fortunately we are not without a corrective 
for the eviL To the good sense of an enlightened public and 
the freedom of our elections we can with confidence appeaL** 

They have now made their appeaL The election is over ; 
and the public to whom they have appealed have passed sen- 
tence of contempt and condemnation upon them ; and said to 
them, not in the fancied importance of words, but in the loud 
language of fact, '* Here shall thy mad career be stayed.'* €ro 
home and rave no more. 

In bringing before the public this piece of Federal trumpery, 
the work of some fantastical phrase-maker, who to a jingle of 
words adds a jumble of ideas, and contradicts in one paragraph 
what he says in another, we feel that sincerity of concern 
which a desire for peace and the love of our country inspire. 

We possess a land highly favoured by nature, and protected 
by Providence. We have nothing to do but to be happy. The 
men who now assail with abuse the administration of our 
choice, and disturb the public tranquillity with their clamours, 
were once entrusted with power. — They dishonoured by vio- 
lence, and betrayed by injustice, the trust reposed in them, and 
the public has dismissed them as unworthy of their confidence. 
They are now endeavouring to regain, by deceit and falsehood, 
what they lost by arrogance and apostacy. As a faction, un- 
just and turbulent, they feel what they ought to feel, the pain 
of disappointment and disgrace. The prosperous condition of 
the country and of its public affairs, under the present wise 
and mild administration, is, to xninda like theirst aa agoaizing 
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scene. Every thing that goes right brings sorrow to them t 
and they mistake their own malignant feelings for a public 
sentiment 

As citizensy they live nnder the same laws with every other 
citizen. No party oppression is acted upon them. They have 
the same rights, the same privileges, the same civil and reli- 
gious freedom, that other citizens enjoy; but the cankered 
heart of faction is a stranger to repose. 

I When power was in their hands, they used it oppressively 
/ and ignorantly. They encouraged mobs, and insulted in the 
f streets the supporters and friends of the Revolution, and 
T taught their children to do the same. They enacted unjust 
I laws, calling them alien and sedition laws ; and though their 
forefathers were all aliens, and many of themselves but one 
remove from it, they persecuted the aliens of the present day, 
who, flying from oppression, as their own forefathers had 
done, came to live among us, and prohibited others from ar- 
riving. 

They established in America, as Robespierre had done in 
' France, a system of terror, and appointed judges disposed to 
--^execute it Destitute of economy as they were of principle, 
they filled the country with unnecessary officers, and loaded it 
with taxes ; and had their power continued another election, 
supported as their plan was by a standing army, the taxes, in- 
stead of being reduced as they are now, must have been 
doubled. Is it any wonder, then, that with all these iniquities 
on their heads, the public has dismissed them ? 

That men should differ in opinion is natural, and sometimes 
advantageous. It serves as a check on the extremes of each 
other. But the leaders of the present faction advance no opi- 
nion and declare no principle. They say not what their con- 
duct in government would be were they restored to power. 
They deal altogether in abuse and slander. 

The country knows what the character and conduct of the 
present administration is — that it cultivates peace abroad and 
prosperity at home, and manages the revenue whh honourable 
economy. Every citizen is protected in his rights, and every 
profession of religion in its independence. These are the 
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blMsings we enjoy under the present administradon ; and what 
BMMre can a people expect, or a government perform ? 
By order of the meeting, 

J. KIRKBRIDE, Chairman. 
Thomas Painb, Secretary. 

Orc2erc(2— That five hundred copies in band bilk be printed 
i»r the use of the meeting. 



TO THE ENGLISH PEOPLE, ON THE 
INVASION OF ENGLAND. 



In casting my eye over England and America, and compar* 
ing them together, the difference is very striking. The two 
countries were created by the same power, and peopled from 
the same stock. What then has caused the difference ? Hare 
those who emigrated to America improved, or those whom they 
left behind degenerated ? There are as many degrees of differ^ 
ence in the political morality of the two people, as there are 
of longitude between the two countries. 

In the science of cause and effect, every thing that enters 
into the composition of either must be allowed its proportion 
of influence. In investigating, therefore, into the cause of this 
difference, we must take into the calculation the difference of 
the two systems of government, the hereditary and the repre- 
tentative. Under the hereditary system, it is the government 
that forms and fashions the political character of the people. 
In the representative system, it is the people that form the 
character of the government. Their own happiness as citi« 
zens forms the basis of their conduct, and the guide of their 
choice. Now, is it more probable, that an hereditary govern* 
ment should become corrupt, and corrupt the people by its 
example, or that a whole people should become corrupt, and 
produce a corrupt government ; for the point where the cor- 
ruption begins, becomes the source from whence it afterwards 
spreads. 

While men remained in Europe as subjects of some heredi- 
tary potentate, they had ideas conformable to that condition ; 
but when they arrived in America, they found themselves in 
possession of a new character, the character of sovereignty ; 
and, like converts to a new religion, they became inspired with 
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new principles. EleFated above their former rank* they coa- 
sidered government and public affairs as part of their own con- 
cern, for they were to pay the expense, and they watched them 
with circumspection. They soon found that government was 
not that complicated thing, enshrined in mystery, which church 
and state, to play into each o therms hands, had represented it; 
and that to conduct it with proper efiect, was to conduct it 
justly. Common sense, common honesty, and ciWl mannersv 
qualify a man for government; and besides this, put man in a 
situation that requires new thinking, and the mind wiU grow 
up to it, for, like the body, it improves by exercise. Man is 
but a learner all his life-time. 

But whatever be the cause of the difference of character be- 
tween the government and people oC England, and those of 
America, the effect arising from that difference is as distin- 
guishable as the sun from the moon. We see America flourish- 
ing in peace, cultivating friendship with all nations, and redu- 
cing her public debt and taxes, incurred by the revolution. On 
the contrary, we see England almost perpetuaUy in war, or 
warlike disputes, and her debt and taxes continually increasing. 
Could we suppose a stranger, who knew nothing of the origin 
of the two countries, he would, from observation, conclude, 
that America was the old country, experienced and sage, and 
England the neir, eccentric and wild. 

Scarcely had England drawn home her troops from America, 
after the revolutionary war, than she was on the point of plung. 
ing herself into a war with Holland, on account of the Stadt- 
holder ; then with Russia ; then with Spain, on the account of 
Nootka cat-skins ; and actually with France to prevent her 
revolution. Scarcely had she made peace with France, and 
before she had fulfilled her own part of the treaty, then she 
declared war again to avoid fulfilling the treaty. In her treaty 
of peace with America, she engaged to evacuate the western 
ports within six months, but having obtained peace she refused 
to fulfil the conditions, and kept possession of the posts and 
embroiled herself in an Indian war. In her treaty of peace 
with France, she engaged to evacuate Malta within three months, 
but having obtained peace, she refused to evacuate Malta, and 
began a new war. 
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All these matters pass before the eyes of the world, who 
form their own opinion thereon, regardless of what English 
newspapers may say of France, or French papers say of 
England. The non-fulfilment of a treaty is a case that every, 
body can understand. They reason upon it as they would on 
a contract between two individuals, and in so doing they reason 
from a right foundation. The affected pomp and mystification 
of courts make no alteration in the principle. Had France 
declared war to compel England to fulfil the treaty, as a man 
would commence a civil action to compel a delinquent party to 
fulfil a contract, she would have stood acquitted in the opinion 
of nations. But that England still holding Malta, should go to 
war for Malta, is a paradox not easily solved, unless it be sup- 
posed that the peace was insidious from the beginning, that it 
was concluded with the expectation that the military ardour of 
France would cool, or a new order of things arise, or a na- 
tional discontent prevail, that would favour a non-execution of 
the treaty, and leave England arbiter of the facte of Malta. 

Something like this, which was like a vision in the clouds, 
must have been the calculation of the British ministry ; for 
certainly they did not expect the war would take the turn it 
has. Could they have foreseen, and they ought to have fore- 
seen, that the declaration of war was the same as sending a 
challenge to Buonaparte to invade England, and make it the 
seat of war, they hardly would have done it unless they were 
mad ; for in any event, such a war might produce, in a mili- 
tary view, it is England would be the suflTerer unless it termi- 
nated in a wise revolution. One of the causes assigned for 
this declaration of war by the British ministry, was that Buo- 
naparte had cramped their commerce. If by .cramping their 
commerce is to be understood that of encouraging and extend- 
ing the commerce of France, he had a right, and it was hit 
duty to do it. The prerogative of monopoly belongs to no 
nation. But to make this one of the causes of war, consider- 
ing their commerce in consequence of that declaration is now 
cramped ten times more, is like the case of a foolish man, who, 
after losing m eye in fight, renews the combat to revenge the 
injury, and loses the other eye. 

Those who never experienced an invasion, by suffering ili 
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whieh the English people have not, can have but little idtm of 
it Between the two armies the country will be desolated 
wherever the armies arc, and that as much by their own army 
«B by the enemy. The farmers on the coast will be the first 
sufferers ; for, whether their stock of cattle, com, dLc be seized 
by the invading army, or driven off, or burnt, by orders of their 
own government, the effect will be the same to them. As to 
the revenue, which has been collected altogether in paper, since 
the bank stopped payment, it will go to destruction the instant 
an invading army lands ; and, as to the effective government, 
there can be but little where two armies are contending for vic- 
tory in a country small as England is. 

With respect to the general politics of Europe, die British 
ministry could not have committed a greater error.than to make 
Malta the ostensible cause of the war ; for though Malta is an 
unproductive rock, and will be an expense to any nation that 
possesses it, there is not a power in Europe will consent that 
England should have it, It is a situation capable of annoying 
and controlling the commerce of other nations in the Medi- 
terranean ; and the conduct of England on the seas and in the 
Baltic, has shown the danger of her possessing Malta. Buo- 
naparte, by opposing her claim, has all Europe with him : Eng- 
land, by assertiiitr it, loses all. Had the English ministry sfii- 
died for an object that would put them at variance with all na- 
tions, from the north of Europe to the south, they could not 
have done it more effertually 

But what is Malta to the people of England, compared with 
the evils and dangers they already suffer in consequence of it? 
It is their own government that has brought this upon them. 
Were Burke now living, he would be deprived of his exclama- 
tion, that ^'thc age of chivalry is gorie;'^ for this declaration 
of war is like a challenge sent from one knight of the sword to 
another kniffht of the sword to fight him on the challenger's 
ground, and England is staked as the prize. 

But though the British ministry began this war for the sake 
of Malta, they are now artful enough to keep Malta out of 
•sight. Not a word is now said about Malta in^any of their 
parliamentary speeches and messages. The king's speech is 
silent upon the subject, and the invasion is put in its place, as 
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if the invasion was the cause of the war, and not the conse- 
quences of it. This policy is easily seen through. The case 
is, they went to war without counting the eost^ or calculating 
Qpon events, and they are now obliged to shift the scenes to 
conceal the disgrace. 

If they were disposed to try experiments upon France, they 
chose for it the worst possible time, as well as the worst pos- 
sible object. France has now for its chief the most enterpri- 
sing and fortunate man, either for deep project or daring exe- 
cution, the world has known for many ages. Compared with 
him, there is not a man in the British government, or undejr 
its authority, has any chance with him. That he is ambitious, 
the world knows, and he always was so ; but he knew where 
to stop. He had reached the highest point of probable expect- 
ation, and having reduced all his enemies to peace, had set 
himself down to the improvement of agriculture, manufactures, 
and commerce at home, and his conversation with the English 
ambassador, Whitworth, showed he wished to continue so. In 
this view of his situation, could any thing be worse policy than 
to give to satisfied ambition a new object, and provoke it into 
action. Yet this the British ministry have done. 

The plan of a descent upon England by gun-boats, began 
aAer.the first peace with Austria, and the acquisition of Bcl- 
l^um by France. Before that acquisition, France had no terri- 
tory on the North Sea, and it is there the descent will be car- 
ried on. Dunkirk was then her northern limit. The English 
coast opposite to France, on the Channel, from the straits be- 
tween Dover and Calais to the Land's End, about three hun- 
dred miles, is high, bold, and rocky, to the height, in many 
"places, perpendicular, of three, four, or five hundred feet, and 
it is only where there are breaks in the rocks, as at Ports- 
mouth, Plymouth, &c., that a landing can be made ; and as 
those places could be easily protected, because England was 
, mistress of the Channel, France had no opportunity of making 
ah invasion, unless she could first defeat the English fleet. But 
the union of Belgium to France makes a new order of things. 

The English coast on the North Sea, including the counties 
of Essex, Sufiiblk, Norfolk, and Lincolnshire, is as level as a 
bowling green, and approachable in evi^ry part for more than 
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two hundred miles. The shore is a clean firm sand, whcsre a' 
flal-hottomed boat may row dry a-ground. The country peo- 
ple use it as a race-ground, and for other sports, when the tide 
is out. It is the weak and defenceless part of England, and it 
is impossible to make it otherwise: and besides this, there b 
not a port or harbour in it where ships of the line or large fri- 
gates can rendezvous for its protection. The Belgic coast, 
and that of Holland, which joins it, are directly opposite thia 
defenceless part, and opens a new passage for invasion. The 
Dutch fishermen know this coast better than the English diem- 
selves, except those who live upon it; and the Dutch flnmug- 
glers know every creek and comer in it. 

The original plan, formed in the time of the Directory, (but 
now much more extensive,) was to build one thousand boats, 
each sixty feet long, sixteen feet broad, to draw about two feet 
water, to carry a twenty-four or thirty-six pounder in the head, 
and a field-piece in the stem, to be mn out as soon as they 
touched ground. Each boat was to carry an hundred men, 
making in the whole one hundred thousand, and to row with 
twenty or twenty-five oars on a side. Buonaparte was appoint- 
ed to the command, and by an agreement between him and 
me, I was to accompany him, as the intention of the expedition 
was to give the people of England an opportunity of forming 
a government for themselves, and thereby bring about peace. 
I have no reason to suppose this part of the plan is altered, 
because there is nothing better Buonaparte can do. As to the 
clamour spread by some of the English newspapers, that he 
comes for plunder, it is absurd. Buonaparte is too good a 
general to undiscipline and dissolute his army by plundering, 
and too good a politician, as well as too much accustomed to 
great achievements, to make plunder his object He goes 
against the government that has declared war against him. 

As the expedition could choose its time of setting off, either 
after a storm, when the EngHsh would be blown off, or in a 
calm, or in a fog; and as thirty-six hours rowing would be able 
to carry it over, the probability is, it would arrive, and when 
arrived, no ship of the line or large frigate could approach it, 
on account of the shoalness of the coast ; and besides this, the 
boats would form a floating battery, close in with the shore, of 
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a thousand pieces of heavy artillery ; and the attempt of Ne!-^ 
son against the gun-hoats at Boulogne, shows the insufficiency 
of ships in such situations. Ahout two hundred and fifty gun- 
boats were built, when the expedition was abandoned for that 
of Egypt, to which the preparations had served as a feint 

The present impolitic war by the English government has 
now renewed the plan, and that with much greater energy than 
before, and with national unanimity. All France is alive to 
chastise the English government for recommencing the war, 
and all Europe stands still to behold it. The preparations for 
the invasion have already demonstrated to France what Eng- 
land ought never to have suffered her to know, which is, that 
she can hold the English government in terror, and the whole 
country in alarm, whenever she pleases, and as long as she 
pleases, and that without employing a single ship of the line, 
and more effectually than if she had an hundred sail. The 
boasted navy of England is outdone by gun-boats! It is a 
revolution in naval tactics; but we live in an age of revolu- 
tions. 

The preparations in England for defence are also great, but 
they are marked with an ominous trait of affairs in England. 
Not an address has been presented to the king by any county, 
city, town, or corporation, since the declaration of war. The 
people unite for the protection of themselves and property 
against whatever events may happen, but they are not pleased, 
and their silence is the expression of their discontent. 

Another circumstance, curious and awkward, was the con- 
duct of the House of Commons with respect to their address 
to the king, in consequence of the king's speech at the opening 
of the parliament The address, which is always an echo of 
the speech, was voted without opposition, and this equivocal 
silence passed for unanimity. The next thing was to present 
it, and it was made the order for the next day that the House 
should go up in a body to the king, with the speaker at their 
head, for that purpose. The time fixed was half after three, 
and it was expected the procession would be numerous, three 
or four hundred at least, in order to show their zeal, and their 
loyalty, and their thanks to the king for his intention of taking 
the field. But when half after three arrived, only thirty mem- 
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ben were present, and without forty (the number that makes 
a House) the address could not be presented. The serjeant 
was then sent out, with the authority of a press-warrant, to 
■earch for members, and by four oVlock he returned with just 
enough to make up forty, and the procession set off with the 
slowness of a funeral ; for it was remarked it went slower than 
usuaL 

Such a circumstance, in such a critical juncture of affairs, 
and on such an occasion, shows, at least, a great indifference 
towards the goremment. It was like saying, you hare brought 
us into a great deal of trouble, and we have no personal thanks 
to make to you. We have voted the address, as a customary 
matter of form, and we leave it to find its way to you as well 
as it can. 

If the invasion succeed, I hope Buonaparte wiU remember 
that this war has not been provoked by the people. It is alto- 
gether the act of the government, without their consent or 
knowledge; and though the late peace appears to have been 
insidious (rom the first, on the part of the government, it was 
received by the people with a sincerity of joy. 

There is yet, perhaps, one way, if it be not too late, to put 
an end to this burthensome state of things, and which threatens 
to be worse, which is, for the people, now they are embodied 
for their own protection, to instruct their representatives in 
Parliament to move for the fulfilment of the treaty of Amiens, 
for a treaty ought to be fulfilled. The present is an uncom- 
mon case, accompanied with uncommon circumstances, and it 
must be got over by means suited to the occasion. What is 
Malta to them? The possession of it might serve to extend 
the patronage and influence of the crown, on the appointment 
to new oflices, and the part that would fall to the people would 
be to pay the expense. The more acquisitions the government 
makes abroad, the more taxes the people have to pay at home. 
This has always been the case in England. 

The non-fulfilment of a treaty ruins the honour of a govern- 
ment, and spreads a reproach over the character of a nation. 
But when a treaty of peace is made with the concealed design 
of not fulfilling it, and war is declared for the avowed purpose 
of avoiding it, the case is still worse. The representative 
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system docs not put it in the power of an individual to declare 
war of his own will. It must be the act of the body of the 
representatives, for it is their constituents who are to pay the 
expense. The state which the people of England are now in, 
shows the extreme danger of trusting this power to the caprice 
of an individual, whatever title he may bear. In that country 
this power is assumed by what is called the crown, for it is not 
constituted by any legal authority. It is a branch from the 
trunk of monarchical despotism. 

By this impolitic declaration of war the government of Eng- 
land have put every thing to issue; and no wise general would 
commence an action he might avoid, where nothing is to be 
gained by gaining the battle, and every thing is to be lost by 
losing it. An invasion and a revolution, which consequently 
includes that of Ireland, stand now on the same ground. What 
part the people may finally take in a contest pregnant with 
such an issue is yet to be known. By the experiment of raising 
the country in mass^ the government have put arms into the 
hands of men whom they would have sent to Botany Bay but 
a few months before, had they found a pike in their possession. 
The honour of this project, which is copied from France, is 
claimed by Mr. Pitt ; and no proje,ct of his has yet succeeded, 
in the end, except that of raising the taxes, and ruining the 
bank. All his schemes in the revolutionary war of France 
failed of success, and finished in discredit. If Buonaparte is 
remarkable for an unexampled series of good fortune, Mr. Pitt 
is remarkable for a contrary fate, and his want of popularity 
with the people, whom he deserted and betrayed on the ques- 
tion of a reform of parliament, sheds no beams of glory round 
his projects. 

If the present eventful crisis, for an eventful one it is, should 
end in a revolution, the people of England have, within their 
glance, the benefit of experience both in theory and fact. This 
was not the case at first. The American revolution began on 
untried ground. The representative system of government 
was then unknown in practice, and bift little thought of in 
theory. The idea that man must be governed by ef&gy and 
show, and that superstitious reverence was necessary to es- 
tablish authority, had so benumbed the reasoning faculties of 
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men, that some bold exertion was nebessaiy to shock them 
into reflection. But the experiment has now been made. The 
practice of almost thirty years, the last twenty of which hare 
been of peace, notwithstanding the wrong-headed tumultuouf 
administration of John Adams, has prored the exeellenee of 
the representative system, and the new worlp is now the 
preceptor of the old. The children are become the iathers of 
their progenitors. 

With respect to the French revolution, it was began by good 
men and on good principles, and I have always believed it 
would have gone on so, had not the provocative interference of 
foreign powers, of which Pitt was the principal and vindictive 
agent, distracted it into madness, and sown jeaioosias among 
the leaders. 

The people of England have now two revolotioiu before 
them. The one as an example ; the other as a warning. Their 
own wisdom will direct them what to choose and what to avoid, 
and in every thing which regards their happiness, combined 
with the common good of mankind, I wish them honour and 
success. 

THOMAS PAINE. 

New York, May, 1804. 



TO TBI 

FRENCH INHABITANTS OF LOUISIANA; 



A PUBLICATION haTinf^ the appearance of a memorial and 
remonstrance, to be presented to Congress at the ensuing ses* 
don, has appeared in several papers. It is therefore open to 
examination, and I offer you my remarks upon it The title 
and introductory paragraph are as foUows: 

** 7b the Congress of the United States^ in Senate and the 
House of Representatives convened. 

** We the subscribers, planters, merchants, and other inhabi- 
taats of Louisiana, respectfully approach the legislature of the 
United States with a memorial of our rights^ a remonstrance 
against certain laws which contravene them, and a petition for 
that redress to which the laws of nature, sanctioned by positive 
stipulations, have entitled us/* 

It oAen happens that when one party, or one that thinks 
itself a party, talks much about its rights, it puts those of the 
other party upon examining into their own, and such is the effect 
produced by your memorial. 

A single reading of that memorial will show it is the work of 
some person who is not of your people. His acquaintance 
with the cause, commencement, progress, and termination of 
the American revolution, decides this point ; and his making 
our merits in that revolution the ground of your claims, as if 
our merits could become yoursy shows he does not understand 
your situation. 

We obtained our rights by calmly understanding principles, 
and by the successful event of a long, obstinate, and expensive 
war. But it is not incumbent on us to fight the battles of the 
world for the world's profit You are already participating, 
without any merit or expense in obtaining it, the blessings of 

VOL. I. 55 
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freedom acquired by ourselves; and in proportion «s yon 
become initiated into the principles and practice of the re- 
presentative system of government, of which yon hare yol 
had no experience, you will participate more, and finally be 
partakers of the whole. You see what mischief ensued !■ 
France by the possession of power before they understood 
principles. They earned liberty in words, but not in fiMt 
The writer of this was in France through the whole of the 
revolution, and knows the truth of what he speaks ; for aAet 
endeavouring to give it principle, he had nearly fallen a victim 
to its rage. 

There is a great want of judgment in the person who drew 
up your memorial. He has mistaken your case, and forgotten 
his own; and by trying to court your applause has injured 
your pretensions. He has written like a lawyer, straining 
every point that would please his client, without studpng his 
advantage. I find no fault with the composition of the memo- 
rial, for it is well written ; nor with the principles of liberty it 
contains, considered in the abstract The error lies in die mis- 
application of them, and in assuming a ground they have not a 
right to stand upon. Instead of their serving yon as a gromid 
of reclamation against us, they change into a satire on your- 
selves. Why did you not speak thus when yoii ought to have 
spoken it. We fought for liberty when you stood quiet in 
slavery. 

The author of the memorial injudiciously confounding two 
distinct cases together, has spoken as if he was the memorialist 
of a. body of Americans, who after sharing equaUy with us in 
all the dangers and hardships of the revolutionary war, had 
retired to ^ distance and made a settlement for themselves. If, 
in such a situation. Congress had established a temporary go- 
vernment over them, in which they were not personally con- 
sulted, they would have had a right to speak as the memorial 
speaks. But your situation is different from what the situation 
of such persons would be, and therefore their ground of recla- 
mation cannot of right become yours. You are arriving at 
freedom by the easiest means that any people ever enjoyed it ; 
without contest, without expense, and even without any con- 
trivance of your own. And you already so fiir mistake piuci* 
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flesr that under the name of rights you ask for powers; power 
to import and enslave Africans; and to govern a territory 
that we have purchased* 

To give colour to your memorial, you refer to the treaty of 
cession, (in which you were not one of the contracting parties,) 
concluded at Paris between the governments of the United 
States and France. 

*' The third article (you say) of the treaty lately concluded 
at Paris declares, that the inhabitants of the ceded territory 
shall be incorporated in the union of the United States, and 
admitted, as soon as possible^ according to the principles of 
the Federal Constitution, to the enjoyment of all the rights, 
mdvantages, and immunities of citizens of the United States ; 
and, in the mean timCf they shall be protected in the enjoy- 
ment of their liberty, property, and the exercise of the religion 
they profess." 

As from your former condition, you cannot be much ac- 
quainted with diplomatic policy, and I am convinced that even 
the gentleman who drew up the memorial is not, I will explain 
to you the grounds of this article. It may prevent your run- 
ning into further errors. 

The territory of Louisiana had been so often ceded to differ- 
ent EUiropean powers, that it became a necessary article on the 
part of France, and for the security of Spain, the ally of 
France, and which accorded perfectly with our own pi*inciple8 
and intentions, that it should be ceded no more ; and this ar- 
ticle, stipulating for the incorporation of Louisiana into the 
union of the United States, stands as a bar against all future 
cession, and at the same time, as well as <* in the mean time^^* 
secures to you a civil and political permanency, personal secu- 
rity and liberty which you never enjoyed before. 

France and Spain might suspect, (and the suspicion would 
not have been iH-founded had the cession been treated for in 
the administration of John Adams, or when Washington was 
president, and Alexander Hamilton president over him,) that 
we bought Louisiana for the British government, or with a 
view of selling it to her ; and though such suspicion had no 
jast ground to stand upon with respect to our present presi- 
dent, Thomas Jeflerson* who is not only not a man of intriguct 
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but who possesses that honest pride of principle that eannotbe 
intrigued with, and which keep intrigners at a distance, the ar- 
ticle was nevertheless necessary as a precaution against future 
contingencies. But you, from not knowing the political ground 
of the article, upply to yourselves personally and excluiwelft 
what had reference to the territory^ to prevent its falling into 
the hands of any foreign power that might endanger the SpO" 
nish dominion in America, or those of the French in the West 
India Islands. 

You claim, (you say,) to be incorporated into die union of 
the United States, and your remonstrances on this subject are 
unjust and without cause. 

You are already incorporated into it as fully and effeetually 
as the Americans themselves are, who are settled in Louisiana. 
You enjoy the same rights, privileges, advantages, and immuni- 
ties, which they enjoy; and when Louisiana, or some part of it, 
shall be erected into a constitutional state, you also will be 
citizens equally with them. 

You speak in your memorial, as if yon were the only people 
who were to live in Louisiana, and as if the territory was pur- 
chased that you exclusively might govern it In both these 
cased you are greatly mistaken. The emigrations from the 
United States into the purchased territory, and the population 
arising therefrom, will, in a few years, exceed you in numbers. 
It is but twenty-six years since Kentucky began to be settled, 
and it already contains more than double your population. 

In a candid view of the case, you ask for what would be in- 
jurious to yourselves to receive, and unjust in us to grant. In- 
jurious, because the settlement of Louisiana will go on much 
faster under the government and guardianship of Congress, 
than if the government of it were committed to your hands ; 
and consequently, the landed property you possessed as indi- 
viduals when the treaty was concluded, or have purchased 
since, will increase so much faster in value. — Unjust to our- 
selves, because as the reimbursement of the purchase money 
must come out of the sale of the lands to new settlers, the go- 
vernment of it cannot suddenly go out of the hands of Con- 
gresH. They are guardians of that property for all the people 
of the United States. And besides this, as the new settlers 
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will be chiefly from the United States, it would be unjust and 
ill policy to put them and their property under the jurisdiction 
'of a people whose freedom they had contributed to purchase. 
Tou ought also to recollect, that the French Revolution has not 
exhibited to the world that grand display of principles and 
rights, that would induce settlers from other countries to put 
themselves under a French jurisdiction in Louisiana. Be- 
ware of intriguers who may push you on from private motives 
of their own. 

You complain of two cases, one of which you have no right, 
no concern with ; and the other is founded in direct injustice. 

You complain that Congress has passed a law to divide the 
country into two territories. It is not improper to inform you, 
that after the revolutionary war ended, Congress divided the 
territory acquired by that war into ten territories; each of 
which were to be erected into a constitutional state, when it 
mrrired at a certain population mentioned in the act ; and, in 
the mean time, an ofiicer appointed by the President, as the 
Governor of Louisiana now is, presided, as Governor of the 
Western Territory, over all such parts as have not arrived at 
the maturity of statehood, Louisiana will require to be divided 
' into twelve states or more ; but this is a matter that belongs to 
the purchaser of the territory of Louisiana, and with which 
the inhabitants of the town of New-Orleans have no right to 
interfere ; and beside this, it is probable that the inhabitants of 
the other territory would choose to be independent of New- 
Orleans. They might apprehend, that on some speculating 
pretence, their produce might be put in requiisition, and a 
maximum price put on it; a thing not uncommon in a French 
government; as a general rule, without refining upon senti- 
ment, one may put confidence in the juslicQ of those who hate 
no inducement to do us injustice; and thus is the case Congress 
stands in with respect to both territorieF, and to all other divi- 
sions that may be laid out, and to aU inhabitants and settlers, 
of whatever nation they may be. 

There can be no such thing a^t what the memorial speaks of, 
that is, o/ a Governor appointed by the Presidentj who may 
have no interest in the welfare of Louisiana. He musty from 
Ike nature of the case^ hq/re more interest in it than any other 
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person can have. He is entrusted witli the care of an cxten- 
aiye tract of country, now the property of the United States 
by purchase. The value of those lands will depend on the in- 
creasing prosperity of Louisiana, its agriculture, commerce, 
and population. You have only a local and partial interest in 
the town of New-Orleans, or its vicinity ; and if, in conse- 
quence of exploring the coimtry, new seats of commerce should 
offer, his general interest would lead him to open them, and 
your partial interest to shut them up. 

There is probably some justice in your remark, as it appHes 
to the governments under which you formerly lived. Such 
governments always look with jealousy, and an apprehension 
of revolt, on colonies increasing in prosperity and population, 
and they send governors to keep them down. But when yon 
argue from the conduct of governments distant and despotic, 
to that of domestic and free government, it shows you do not 
understand the principles and interest of a republic, and to put 
you right is friendship; we have had experience, and yoo 
have not. 

The other case to which I alluded, as being founded in direct 
injustice, is that in which you petition for power, under the 
name of rights, to import and enslave Africans! 

Dare you put up a petition to Heaven for such a power, 
without fearing to be struck from the earth by its justice f 

WJiy, then, do you ask it of man against man ? 

Do you want to renew in Louisiana the horrors of Do^ 
mingo ? 

COMMON SENSE. 
Sept. 22, 1804. 



TO THE CITIZENS OF PENNSYLVANIA, 

ON THE 

PROPOSAL FOR CALLING A CONVENTION. 



As I resided in the capital of your state (Philadelphia,) in 
the time that tried men's souls, and all iny political writings, 
during the revolutionary war, were written in that city, it 
seems natural for me to look back to the place of my political 
and literary birth, and feel an interest for its happiness. Re- 
moved as I now am from the place, and detached from every 
thing of personal party, I address this token to you on the 
ground of principle, and in remembrance of former times and 
friendships. 

The subject now l^forc you, is the call of a convention, to 
examine, and, if necessary, to reform the constitution of the 
state, or to speak in the correct language r'^^^onstitutional 
order, to propose written articles of reform td^ I ^accepted or* 
rejected by the people, by vote, in the room of those now ex- 
isting, that shall be judged improper or defective. There can- 
not be, on the ground of reason, any objection to this ; because 
if no reform or alteration is necessary, the sense of the country 
will permit none to be made ; and, if necessary, it will be 
made because it ought to be made. Unti], therefore, the sense 
of the country can be collected, and made known by a conven- 
, tion elected for that purpose, all opposition to the call of m 
convention, not only passes for nothing, but serves to create m 
suspicion that the opposers are conscious that the constitution 
will not bear an examination. 

The constitution formed by the Convention of 1776, of 
which Benjamin Franklin (the greatest and most useful man 
America has yet produced,) was president, had many good 
points in it, which were overthrown by the Convintion of 1790. 
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under the pretence of making the constitution coafonnAble to 
that of the United States ; as if the forms and periods of elee- 
tlon for a territory, extensive as that of the United States is, 
eould become a rule for a single state* 

The principal defect in the constitution of ITTfi, was, that 
it was subject, in practice, to too much precipitancy, but the 
ground work of tliat constitution was good. The present 
constitution appears to me to be clogged with inconsistencies 
of a hazanlous tendency, as a supposed remedy against a pre- 
cipitancy that might not happen. Inresting any indiyidoaL by 
whatever name or official title he may be called, with a nega- 
tive over the formation of the laws, is copied from the English 
government, without ever perceiving the inconsistency and 
absurdity of it, when applied to the representative ajTstem, or 
understanding the origin of it in England. 

The present form of government in England, and all those 
things called prerogatives of the crown, of which this negative 
power is one, was established by conquest, not by compact. 
Their origin was the conquest of England by the Normans, 
under Williain of Normandy, sumamed the Conqueror, in 1008, 
and the genealogy of its kings takes its date from him. He is 
the first of the list. There is no historical certainty of the 
time when r. liaments began ; but be the time when it may, 
they begun IrMvhat are called grants or charters from the Wor- 
man Conqueror, or his successors, to certain towns, and to 
counties, to elect members to meet and serve in parliament,* 
subject to his control ; and the custom still continues with a 
king of England calling the parliament my parliament ; that 
is, a parliament originating from his authority, and over whicn 
he holds control in right of himself, derived from that con- 
quest. It is from this assumed right, derived from conquest, 
and not from any constitutional right by compact, that kings of 
England hold a negative over the formation of the laws ; and 
they hold this for the purpose of preventing any being enacted 
that might abridge, invade, or in any way affect or diminish 
what they claim to be their hereditary or family rights and pre- 

♦ Parliamcnl is a French word, brought into England by theNonnaiis. * 
It comes from the French verb parler^io .speak. 
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rogatives, derired originally from the conquest of the country.* 
This is the origin of the King of England's negative. It is m 
badge of disgrace which his parliaments are obliged to wear, 
and to which they are abject enough to submit. 

But what has this case to do with a legislature chosen by 
freemen, on their own authority, in right of themselves ? Or 
in what manner does a person styled governor or chief magis- 
trate resemble a conqueror subjugating a country, as William 
of Normandy subjugated England, and saying to it, you shall 
have no laws hut what I please f The negativing power in a 
country like America, is of that kind, that a wise man would 
not choose to be embarrassed with it, and a man fohd of using 
it wiH be overthrown by it. It is not difficult to see that when 
Mr. M'Kean negatived the Arbitration Act, he was induced to 
it as a lawyer J for the benefit of the profession, and not as a 
magistrate^ for the benefit of the people ; for it is the office of 
a chief magistrate to compose dififerences and prevent law- 
suits. If the people choose to have arbitration instead of law- 
suits, why should they not have them? It is a matter that con- 
cerns them as individuals, and not as a state or community, and 
is not a proper case for a governor to interfere in, for it is not 
a state or government concern ; nor does it concern the peace 
thereof, otherwise than to make it more peaceable by making 
tt less contentious. 

This negativing power in the hands of an individual ought 
to be constitutionally abolished. It is a dangerous power. 
There is no prescribing rules for the use of it It is discre- 
tionary and arbitrary ; and the will an^l temper of the person 
at any time possessing it, is its only rule. 

There must have been great want of reflection in the con- 
vention that admitted it into the constitution. Would that 
convehtion have put the constitution 1 1 had formed (whether 
good or bad) in the power of any individual to negative? It 
would not. It would have treated such a proposal with dis- 

» When a king of England (for they are Dot an English race of kings) 
negatives an act passed by the parliament, he does it in the Norman or 
French language, which was the langaa«re of the conquest, the literal 
translation of which is, the king wiU advise himself of U. It is the only 
instance of a king of England speaking French in parliament; and showh 
the origin of the negative. 

VOL. I, 66 
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dftin. Why then did it put the legislatures thereafter lo 1m 
chos^, and all the laws, in that predicament! Had that con- 
rention, or the law members thereoi^ known the origin of the 
negativing power used by kings of England, from whence they 
copied it, they must have seen the inconsistency of introducing 
it into an American constitution. We are not a conquered 
people; we know no conqueror; and the negatiTing power 
used by kings in England is for the defence of the personal and 
fiunily prerogatives of the successors of the conqueror agunst 
the parliament and the people. What is all this to us ! We 
know no prerogatives but what belong to the sovereignty of 
ourselves. 

At the time this constitution was formed, there was a -great 
departure from the principles of the revolution, among those 
who then assumed the lead, and the country was grossly im- 
posed upon. This accounts for some inconsistencies that are 
to be found in the present constitution, among which is the 
negativing power inconsistently copied from England. While 
the exercise of the power over the state remained dormant, it 
remained unnoticed ; but the instant it began to be active it 
began to alarm ; and the exercise of it against the rights of the 
people to settle their private pecuniary differences by the 
peaceable mode of arbitration, without the interference of law- 
yers, and the expense and tediousness of courts of Jaw, has 
brought its existence to a crisis. 

Arbitration is of more importance to society than courts of 
law, and ought to have precedence of them in all cases of pecu- 
niary concerns between individuals or parties of them. Who 
are better qualified than merchants to settle disputes between 
merchants, or who better than fanners to settle disputes be- 
tween farmers ? And the same for every other description of 
men. What do lawyers or courts of law know of the:<re mat- 
ters? They devote themselves to forms rather than to princi^ 
pies, and the merits of the case become obscure and lost in a 
labyrinth of verbal perplexities. We do not hear of lawyers 
going to law with each other, though they could do It cheaper 
than other people, which shows they have no opinion of it for 
themselves. 

The principle and rule of arbitration ought to be constiun- 
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tionally established. The honest sense of a country collected 
in convention will find out how to do this without the inter- 
ference of lawyers, who may be hired to advocate any side of 
' any cause ; for the case is, the practice of the bar is become a 
species of prostitution that ought to be controlled. It lives by 
encouraging the injustice it pretends to redress. 

Courts in which law is practised are of two kinds. The one 
for criminal cases, the other for civil cases, or cases between 
individuals respecting property of any kind, or the value there- 
of. I know not what may be the numerical proportion of these 
two classes of cases to each other; but that the civil cases are 
far more numerous than the criminal cases, I make no doubt of. 
Whether they be ten, twenty, thirty, or forty to one, or more, 
I leave to those who live in the state, or in the several coun- 
ties thereof, to determine. 

But be the proportion what it may, the expense to the public 
of supporting a judiciary for both will be, in some relative de- 
gree, according to the number of cases the one bears to the 
other ; yet it is only one of them that the public, as a public, 
have any concern with. 

The criminal cases, being breaches of the peace, are conse- 
quently under the cognizance of the government of the state, 
and the expense of supporting the courts thereof belong to the 
public, because the preservation of the peace is a public con- 
cern. 

But civil cases, that is, cases of private property between 
individuals, belong wholly to the individuals themselves; and 
all that government has consistently to do in the matter, is to 
establish the process by which the parties concerned shall pro- 
ceed and bring the matter to decision themselves, by referring 
it to impartial and judicious men of the neighbourhood, of their 
own choosing. This is by far the most convenient, as to time 
and place, and the cheapest method to them; for it is bringing 
justice home to their ovm doors, without the chicanery of law 
and lawyers. Every case ought to be determined on its own 
merits, without the farce of what are called precedents, or 
reports of cases; because, in the first place, it often happens 
that the decision upon the case brought as a precedent is bad« 
and ought to be shunned instead of imitated ; and, in the second 
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place, becauM there are no two cases perfectly aBke in M thdr 
circumstances, and therefore the one cannot become a rule of 
decision for the other. It is justice and good judgment that 
preside by right in a court of arbitration. It is forms, quoted 
precedents, and contrivances for delay and expense to the par- 
ties, that govern the proceedings of a court of law. 

By establishing arbitrations in the room of courts of law for 
the adjustment of private cases, the public will be eased of a 
great part of the expense of the present judiciary establish- 
ment; for certainly such a host of judges, associate judges, 
presidents of circuits, clerks, and criers of courts, as are at pre- 
sent supported at the public expense, will not then be neces- 
sary. There are, perhaps, more of them than there are crimi- 
nals to try in the space of a year. Arbitration will lessen the 
sphere of patronage, and it is not improbable that this was 
one of the private reasons for negativing the arbitration act ; 
but public economy, and the convenience and ease of the indi- 
viduals, ought to have outweighed all such considerations. 
The present administration of the United States has struck off 
a long list of useless officers, and economised the public expen- 
diture, and it is better to make a precedent of this, than to 
imitate its forms and long periods of election, which require 
reform themselves. 

A great part of the people of Pennsylvania make a principle 
of not going to law, and others avoid it from prudential rea- 
sons ; yet all those people are taxed to support a judiciary* to 
which they never resort, which is as inconsistent and unjust as 
it is in England to make the Quakers pay tythes to support the 
Episcopal church. Arbitration will put an end to this impo- 
sition 

Another complaint against the constitution of Pennsylvania, 
is the great quantity of patronage annexed to the office of go- 
vernor. 

Patronage has a natural tendency to increase the public ex- 
pense, by the temptation it leads to (useless in the hands of a 
wise man like Franklin) multiply offices within the gift or ap- 
pointment of that patronage. John Adams, in his administra- 
tion, went upon the plan of increasing offices and officers. He 
expected by thus increasing his patronage, and making nmne- 
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roufl appointments, that he should attach a nnmerons train o^ 
adherents to him who would support his measures and his 
future election. He copied this from the corrupt system of 
England; and he closed bis midnight labours by appointing 
sixteen new unnecessary judges, at an expense to the public of 
thirty-two thousand dollars annually. John counted only on 
one side of the case. He forgot that where there was one 
man to be benefited by an appointment, that all the rest had to 
pay the cost of it ; and that by attaching the one to him by 
patronage, he run the risk of losing the many by disgust ; and 
such was the consequence ; and such will ever be the conse- 
quence in a free country, where men reason for themselves and 
from themselves, and not from the dictates of others. 

The less quantity of patronage a man is incumbered with, 
the safer he stands. He cannot please every body by the use 
of it; and he will have to refuse, and consequently to displease, 
a greater number than he can please. Mr. Jefferson gained 
more friends by dismissing a long train of officers, than John 
Adams did by appointing them. Like a wise man, Mr. Jeffer- 
son dismantled himself of patronage. 

The constitution of New- York, though like all the rest it 
has its defects, arising from want of experience in the repre- 
sentative system of government at the time it was formed, has 
provided much better, in this case, than the constitution of 
Pennsylvania has done. The appointments in New-York are 
made by a council of appointment^ composed of the governor 
and a certain number of members of the Senate, taken from dif- 
ferent parts of the state. By this means they have among them 
a personal knowledge of whoever they appoint. The governor 
has one vote, but no negative. I do not hear complaints of the 
abuse of this kind of patronage. 

The constitution of Pennsylvania, instead of being an im- 
provement in the representative system of government, is a 
departure from the principles of it. It is a copy in miniature 
of the government of England, established at the conquest 
of that country by William of Normandy. I have shown 
this in part in the case of the king's negative, and I shall 
show it more fully as I go on. This brings me to speak of the 
senate. 
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The complaint respecting the senate U the length of itM 
duration, heirig four years. The sage Franktm has s^tdi 
** Where annual election ends, tyranny begins;" and no man wat 
a belter judge of human nature than Franklin, nor has any man in 
our time exceeded him in the principles of honoiir and honesty* 

When a man ceases to be accountable to those who elected 
him, and with w^hose public aHairs he is entrusted, he ceases 
to he their represcnlative, and is put in a condition of being 
their despot* He becomes the representatir'e of nobody hnl H 
himsetL I a7Ji cle^tedf says he, for four fears ; yau tanuQi 
tutn me oaU neither am I responsible to you in the mean timem 
All thai you have to do wiih me is to pay ffte. fl 

The conduct of the Pennsylvania senate, in 1600^ respectio^ 
the choice of electors for the presidency of the United Statest 
shows the impropriety and danger of such an establishment. 
The manner of choosing electors ought to be fixed in the con* 
stitution, and not be lefl to the caprice of contentiom It is a 
matter equally as importantn, and concerns the rights and inte- B 
rcsta of the people as much, aa the election of members for the ^ 
state legislature, and in some instances much more. By the 
conduct of the senate at that time, the people were deprived of 
their right of suffrage, and the state lo^t ii?? consequence in ihe 
union. It had but one vote. The other fourteen were paired 
off by compromise. Seven and seven. If the people had 
chosen the electors, which they had a right to do, for the 
electors were to represent them and not to represent the 
senate, the state would have had fifteen votes which would 
have counted. 

The senate is an imitation of what is called the House of 
Lords in England, and which Chesterfield, who was a member 
of it, and therefore knew it, calls ^^the hospital of incur ablest 
The senate in Pennsylvania is not quite an hospital of incura- 
bles, but it took almost four years to bring it to a state of con^ 
valescence. 

Before we imitate any thing, we ought to examine whether 
it be worth imitating, and had this been done by the convention 
at that time, they would have seen that the model from which 
their mimic imitation was made, was no better than unprofitable 
and disgraceful lumber. 
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There was no such thing in England as what is called the 
House of Lords, until the conquest of that country by the 
Normans, under William the Conqueror, and like the king's 
negative over the laws, it is a badge of disgrace upon the coun* 
try ; for it is the effect and evidence of its having been reduced 
to unconditional submission. 

William, having made the conquest, dispossessed the owners 
of their lands, and divided those lands among the chiefs of the 
plundering army he brought with him, and from hence arose 
what is called the House of Lords. Daniel de Foe, in his 
historical satire, entitled, " The TVue-bom Englishman^^* has 
very concisely given the oriinn and character of this bouse, as 
follows : 

The great invading Norman let them know 

What conquerors, in after times, might do ; 

To every musketeer he brought to town, 

He gave the lands that never were his own — 

He cantoned out the country to his men, 

And every soldier was a denizen ; 

No parliament his army could disband, 

He raised no money, for he paid in land ; 

The rascals, thus enriched, he called them Lords, 

To please their upstart pride with new made words, 

And domesday Book his tyranny records; 

Some show the sword, the bow, and some the spear, 

Which their great ancestor, forsooth, did wear; 

But who the hero was, no man can tell. 

Whether a colonel or a corporal ; 

The silent record blushes to reveal 

Their undescended dark original ; 

Great ancestors of yesterday, they show 

And Lords, whose fathers were— M« Lord knows toko! 

This is the disgraceful origin of what is called the House of 
Lords in England, and il still retains some tokens of the plun- 
dering baseness of its origin. The swindler Dundas was lately 
made a lord, and is now called noble lord ! Why do they not 
give him his proper title, and call him noble swindler ! for he 
swindled by wholesale. But it is probable he will escape 
punishment ; for Blackstone, in his commentary on the laws, 
Mites an sot of parliament, passed in 1560, and not since 
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repealed, that extends what is called the benefit of dergj, dist 
is, exemption from punishment for all clerical offences, to all 
lords and peers of the realm who could not read, as well as 
those who could, and also for " the crimes of house-leaking^ 
highway-robbing, horsestealing, and robbing of churches/* 
This is consistent with the original establishment of the House 
of Lords, for it was originally composed of robbers. This is 
aristocracy. This is one of the pillars of John Adams* ** wtn- 
pendous fabric of human invention." A privilege for house- 
breaking, highway-robbing, horse-stealing, and robbing of 
churches! John Adams knew but little of the origin and prac- 
tice of the government of England. As to constitution, it has 
none. 

The Pennsylvania convention of 1776, copied nothing from 
the English government It formed a constitution on the basis 
of honesty. The defect, as I have already said, of that con- 
stitution, was the precipitancy to which the legblatores might 
be subject in enacting laws. All the members of that legisla- 
ture, established by that constitution, sat in one chamber, and 
debated in one body, and thus subjected them to precipitancy. 
But this precipitancy was provided against, but not effectually. 
The constitution ordered that the laws, before being finally 
enacted, should be published for public consideration. But as 
no given time was fixed for that consideration, nor any means 
for collecting its eficcts, nor were there then any public news- 
papers in the state but what were printed in Philadelphia, the 
provision did not reach the intention of it, and thus a good and 
wise intention sunk into mere form, which is generally the 
case when the means are not adequate to the end. 

The ground work, however, of that constitution was good, 
and deserves to be resorted to. Every thing that Franklin 
was concerned in producing, merits attention. He was the 
wise and benevolent friend of man. Riches and honours made 
no alteration in his principles or his manners. 

The constitution of 1776 was conformable to the Declara- 
tion of Independence and the Declaration of Rights, which 
the present constitution is not ; for it makes artificial distinc- 
tions among men in the right of suffrage, which the principlat 
of equity know nothing of; neither is it consistent with^MHsd 
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policy. W^ ^very d»y see the rich becoming poor, and those 
who were poor before becoming rich. Riches, therefore, hafrr 
ing no stability, cannot and ought not to be made a criterion of 
right. Man is man in every condition of life, and the yarietiefi 
of fortune and misfortune are open to all. 

Had the number of repre/sentatives in the legislature, esta-* 
blished by thjit constitution, been increased, and instead of 
their sitting together in one chamber, and debating and voting 
all at one time, to have divided them by lot into two equ^l 
parts, and to have sat ia separate chi^mbers, the advantage would 
have been, that one ha}f by not being entangled in the first de- 
bate, nor hayiqg committed itself by voting, would be silently 
possessed of the arguments, for and against, of the former 
part, and be in a calm condition to review the whole, An(i 
instead of one chamber, or one house, or by whatever nam^ 
they may be palled* negativing the vote of the other, which is 
)iow the case, ^d which admits of inconsistencies, even to ab- 
surdities, to have udded the votes of both chambers together, 
and the majority of the whole to be the final decision. There 
would be reason in this, but there is none in the present mode. 
The instance that occurred in the Pennsylvania senate, in the 
year 1800, on the bill for choosing electors, where a ^mall ma- 
jority in that house controlled and negatived a large majority 
in the other house, shoivs the ^bsnrdity of such $ division of 
legislative power. 

To know if ^ny theory or position be true or rational, in 
practice, the method is, to carry it to its greatest extent ; if it 
be not true upon the whole, or be absurd, it is so in all its partly 
however small. For instance, 

If one house consists of two hundred members and the other 
fifty, which is about the proportion they are in some of th^ 
states, and if a proposed law be carried on the affirmative in 
the larger house with only one dissenting voice, and be nega- 
tived in the smaller house by a majority of one, the event will 
be, that twenty^seven control end govern two hundred and 
twenty-three, which is too absurd even for argument, and to- 
tally inconsistent with the principles of representative govern- 
ment, which know no difference in the value and importance 
of ito members but wbat prises fron^ their virtues and |alentSy 

t6l, I, N >7 
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and not at all from the name of the house or chamber vhcra 
they sit in. 

As the practice of a smaller number negativing a greater is 
not founded in reason, we must look for its origiu in some 
other cause. 

The Americans have copied it from England, and it vas 
brought into England by the Norman Conqueror, and is derived 
from the ancient French practice of voting by orders, of which 
they counted three; the clergy f (that is, Roman Catholic 
clerg}',) the noblesse^ (those who had titles,) and the tiers etaS^ 
or third estate,* which included all who were not of the two 
former orders, and which in England are called the commonSf 
or common people, and the house in which they are represented 
is from thence called the House of Commons. 

The case with the Conqueror was, that in order to complete 
and secure the conquest he had made, and hold the countr}' in 
subjection, he cantoned it out among the chiefs of his army, 
to whom he gave castles, and whom he dubbed with the title 
of lords, as is before shown. These being dependent on the 
Conqueror, and having a united interest with him, became the 
defenders of his measure?, and the guardians of his assumed 
prerogative against the people ; and when the house called the 
Co7nmonsi House of Parliament began by grants and charters 
from the Conqueror and his successors, these lords claiming to 
be a distinct order from the Commons, though smaller in 
number, held a controlling, or negativing vote over them, and 
from hence arose the irrational practice of a smaller number 
negativing a greater. 

But what are these things to us, or why should we imitate 
them ? We have but one order in Americ>a, and that of tlie 
highest degree, the order of sovereignty, and of this order 
every citizen is a member in his own personal right Why then 
have we descended to the base imitation of inferior things ? 
By the event of the Revolution we were put in a condition of 
thinking originally. The history of past ages show scarcely 

• The practice of voting by orders in France, whenever the Slates- 
General met, coniinned unni the late Revolmion. It was the present A^ 
Sye^es who made the motion, in what was afterwards railed the Natiooal 
Assembly, for abolishing the vote by orders^ and established the ratiooal 
practice of deciding by a majority of numbers. 
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any thing to us but instances of tyranny and antiquated absuiv 
dities. We liave copied some of them, and experienced the 
folly of them. 

Another subject of complaint in Pennsylvania is the judi- 
ciary, and this appears to require a thorough reform. Arbi- 
tration will of itself reform a great part, but much will remain 
to require amendment. 

The courts of law still continue to go on, as to practice, in 
the same manner as when the state was a British colony. They 
hare not yet arrived at the dignity of independence. They 
hobbic along by the stilts and crutches of English and antiquated 
precedents. Their pleadings are made up of cases and reports 
from English law books ; many of which are tyrannical, and 
all of them are now foreign to us. Our courts require to be 
domesticated, for as they are at present conducted, they are a 
dishonour to the national sovereignty. Every case in America 
ought to be determined on its own merits, according to Ameri- 
. can laws, and all reference to foreign adjudications prohibited. 
The introduction of them into American courts serves only to 
waste time, embarrass causes, and perplex juries. This reform 
alone will reduce cases to a narrow compass easily understood. 

The terms used in courts of ^aw, in shcrilTs" sales, and. on 
several other occasions, in writs, and other legal proceedings, 
require reform. Many of those terms are Latin, and others 
French. The Latin terms were brought into Britain by the 
Romans, who spoke Latin, and who continued in Britain be- 
tween four and dve hundred years, from the first invasion of it 
by Julius Caesar, fifty-two years before tlie Christian era. The 
French terms were brought by the Normans when they con- 
quered England in 1066, as I have before shown, and whose 
language was French. 

These terms being still used in English law courts, show 
die origin of those courts, and are evidence of the country 
having been under foreign jurisdiction. But tliey serve to 
mystify, by not being generally understood, and therefore they 
serve the purpose of what is called law, whose business is to 
perplex ; and the courts in England put up with the disgrace 
of recording foreign jurisdiction and foreign conquest, for the 
sake of using terms which the clients and the public do not 
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understand, and from thence to create the false beKef that law 
i% a learned science, and lawyers are learned men. The En- 
glish pleaders, in order to keep up the farce of the profession, 
always compliment each other, though in contradiction, with 
the title of my Uatned hrother. Two farmers or two mer- 
ChanU will settle cases by arhitration, when lawyers cannot 
settle by law. Where then is the learning of the law, or what 
is it good for? 

It is here necessary to distiiigmsh between lawyet^s Imdi 
and legislative law. Legislatiye law is the law of the land, 
enacted by our own legislators, chosen by the people for that 
purpose. Lawyer^s law is a mass of opinions and decisioosf 
maiiy of them contradictory to each other« which courts and 
lawyers have instituted themselres, and is chiefly made up 
of law reports of cases taken from English laW books. The 
case of every man ought to be tried by the laws of his own 
country, which he knows, and not by opinions and authorities 
from other countries, of which he may know nothing. A law- 
yer, in pleading, will talk several hours about law, but it b 
lawyer^s law, and not legislative law^ that he means. 

The whole of the judiciary needs reform. It is very loosely 
appointed in most of the states, and also in the general govern- 
ment. The case^ I suppose, has been, that the judiciary 
department in a constitution has been left to the lawyers, who 
might be in a convention, to form) and ihey have taken Care to 
leave it loose. To say, that a judge shall hold his office during 
good behaviour, is saying nothing ; for the term, good behaviour^ 
has neither a legal nor a moral definition. In the common 
acceptation of the term^ it refers rather to a style of manners 
than to principles, and may be applied to signify different and 
contradictory things. A child of good behaviour, a judge of 
good behaviour, a soldier of good behaviour in the field, and a 
dancing-master of good behaviour in his school, cannot be the 
same good behaviour. What then is the good behaviour of a 
judge ? 

Many circumstances in the conduct and character of a man 
may render him unfit, to hold the oflice of a judge, yet not 
amount to cause of impeachment, which always supposes the 
commission of some known erime. Judges ought to be held 
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to their duty by contimial responsibility, instead of ndiich tho 
constitution releases them from all responsibility, except by 
impeachment, from which, by the loose, undefined establish- 
ment of the judiciary, there is always a hole to creep out. In 
annual elections for legislators, every legislator is responsible 
every year, and no good reason can be given why those en- 
trusted with the execution of the laws should not be as respon- 
sible, at stated periods, as those entrusted with the power of 
enacting them. 

Releasing the judges from responsibility, is in imitation of 
an act of the English parliament, for rendering the judges so far 
independent of what is called the crown, as not to be remova- 
ble by it. The case is, that judges in England are appointed 
by the crown, and are paid out of the king's civil listi as being 
his representatives when sitting in court; and in all prosecu- 
tions for treason and criminal offences, the king is the prose- 
cutor. It was therefore reasonable that the judge, before 
whom a man was to be tried, should not be dependent, for the 
tenure of his office, on the will of the prosecutor. But this is 
Ho reason that in a government founded on the representative 
system, a judge should not be responsible, and also removable 
by some constitutional mode, without the tedious and expen- 
sive formality of impeachment We remove or turn out pre- 
sidentS) governors, senators, and representatives, without this 
formality. Why then are judges, who are generally lawyers, 
privileged with duration ? It is, I suppose, because lawyers 
have had the formation of the judiciary part of the consti- 
tution. 

The term, " contempt of courts'* which has caused some agi- 
tation in Pennsylvania, is also copied from England ; and in 
that country it means contempt of the king^s authority or pre- 
rogaiive in courts because the judges appear there as his re- 
presentatives, and are styled in their commissions, when they 
open a court, " his majesty the king's justices." 

This now undefined thing, called contempt of courts is de- 
rived from the Norman conquest of England, as is shown by 
the French words used in England, with which proclamation 
for silence, *' on pain of imprisonment,'' begins, ** Oycz, Oycz* 
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Oyex.**^ This shows it to be of Norman origin. It is, how- 
eTer» a species of despotism ; for contempt of court is now 
any thing a court imperiously pleases to call so, and then it 
inflicts punishment as by prerogative without trial, as in Pasa- 
morels case, which has a good deal agitated the public mind. 
This practice requires to be constitutionally regulated, but not 
by lawyers. 

Much yet remains to be done in the improrement of con- 
stitutions. The Pennsylvania convention, when it meets, 
will be possessed of advantages which those that preceded 
it were not The ensuing convention will have two consti- 
tutions before them ; that of '76, and that of '90, each of 
which continued about fourteen years. I know no material 
objection against the constitution of '76, except, thai in prae* 
tice, it might be subject to precipitancy; but this can be 
easily and effectually remedied, as the annexed essay, respect- 
ing ** Constitutions, Governments, and Charters," will show. 
But there have been many and great objections and complaints 
against the present constitution and the practice upon it, aris- 
ing from the improper and unequal distribution it makes of 
power. 

The circumstance that occurred in the PennsylTania senate 
in the year ISOO, on the bill passed by the house of represen- 
tatives, for choosing electors, justifies Franklin's opinion, 
which he gave by request of the convention of 1776, of which 
he was president, respecting ihe propriety or impropriety of 
two houses negativing each other. " It appears to me," said 
he, '' like putting one horse before a cart and the other behind 
it, and whipping thom both. If the horses arc of equal 
strength, tlic wheels of the cart, like the wheels of government, 
will stand still ; and if the horses are strong enough, the cart 
will be torn to pieces." It was only the moderation and good 
sense of the country, which did not engage in the dispute 
raised by the senate, that prevented Pennsylvania from being 
torn to pieces by commotion. 

Inequality of rights has been the cause of all the disturb- 
ances, insurrections, and civil wars, that ever happened in any 

• Hear ye, hear ye, hear ye. 
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eountiy, in any age of mankind. It was the cause of the 
American revolution, when the English parliament sat itself up 
to bind America in all cases whatsoever^ and to reduce her to 
unconditional submission. It was the cause of the French re- 
volution ; and also of the civil wars in England, in the time 
of Charles and Cromwell, when the House of Commons voted 
the House of Lords useless. 

The fundamental principle in^ representative government, is, 
that the majority governs ; and as it will be always happen- 
ing that a man may be in the minority on one question, and in 
the majority on another, he obeys by the same principle that 
he rules. But when there are two houses of unequal numbers, 
and the smaller number negativing the greater, it is the mino- 
rijy that governs, which is contrary to the principle. This 
was the case hi Pennsylvania in 1800. 

America has the high honour and happiness of being the 
first nation that gave to the world the example of forming 
written constitutions, by conventions elected expressly for 
the purpose, and of improving them by the same procedure, 
as time and experience shall show necessary. Government 
in other nations, vainly calling themselves civilized, has been 
established by bloodshed. Not a drop of blood has been 
•hcd in the United States in consequence of establishing 
constitutions and governments by her own peaceful system. 
The silent vote, or the simple yea or way, is more powerful 
than the bayonet, and decides the strength of numbers witliout 
a blow. 

I have now, citizens of Ponnsylvania, presented you, in 
good will, with a collection of thoughts and historical refer- 
ences, condensed into a small compass, that they may circu- 
late the more conveniently. They are applicable to the sub- 
ject before you, that of calling a convention, in the progress 
and completion of which I wish you success and happiness, 
and the honour of showing a profitable example to the states 
around you, and to the world. 

Yours, in friendship, 

THOMAS PAINE 

New Rochelle^ New-York^ 
August, 1805. 



OF CONSTITUTIONS. GOVERNMENTS. 
AND CHARTERS/ 



The people of Pennsylyanifi are, at this time, emmeatlj oc- 
cupied on the subject of calling a conrention to rerite their 
state constitution, and there can be but little doubt that a len- 
Bion is necessary. It is a constitution, the^ say. for the emola- 
ment of lawyers. 

It has happened that the constitutions of all the states were 
formed before any e^cperience had been had on the representa- 
tive system of government ; and it would be a miracle in hrar 
man affairs, that mere theory without experience should sUrt 
into perfection at once. The constitution of New- York was 
formed so early as the year IITJ, The subject that occupied 
and engrossed the mind of the public at that time, was the re- 
volutionary war, and the establishment of independence, and 
in order to give effect ta the declaration of independence by 
Congress, it was necessary that the states severally should 
make a practical beginning by establishing state constitutions, 
and trust to time and experience for improvement The gene- 
ral defect in all the constitutions is, that they are modelled too 
much after the system, if it can be called a system, of the En- 
glish government, which in practice is the most corrupt system 
in existence, for it is corruption systematized. 

An idea also generally prevailed at that time, of keeping 
what were called the legislative, the executive, and the judicial 
powers distinct and separated from each other. But this idea, 
whether correct or not, is always contradicted in practice ; for 
where the consent of a governor, or executive. Is required to 
an act before it can become a law, or where he can by his ne- 
gative prevent an act of the legislature becoming a law. he is 

* This excellent article is from the celebrated pen of Mr. Paine. 
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effectually a part of the legislature, and poaseseea full one half 
of the powers of a whole legislature. 

In this state, (New- York,) this power is Tested in a seleet 
body of riien, composed of the executive, by which is to be un- 
derstood the goTemor, the chancellor, and the judges, and called 
the council of revision. This is certainly better than vesting 
that power in an individual, if it is necessary to invest it any 
where ; but is a direct contradiction to the maxim set up, that 
those powers ought to be kept separate ; for here the execu- 
tive and the judiciary are united into one power, acting legia- 
latively. 

When we see maxims that fail in practice, we ought to go to 
the root, and see if the maxim be true. Now it does not sig- 
nify how many nominal divisions, and sub-divisions, and clas- 
sifications we make, for the fact is, there are but two powers 
in any government^ the power of willing or enacting the lawSf 
and the power of executing them; for what is called the 
judiciary is a branch of executive power ; it executes the laws ; 
and what is called the executive b a superintending power to 
see that the laws are executed. 

Errors in theory are, sooner or later, accompanied with er- 
rors in practice ; and this leads me to another part of the sub- 
ject, that of considering a constitution and a government rela- 
tively to each other. 

A constitution is the act of the people in their original cha- 
racter of sovereignty. A government is a creature of the con- 
stitution ; it iii produced and brought into existence by it. A 
constitution defines and limits the powers of the government it 
creates. It therefore follows, as a natural and also a logical 
result, that the governmental exercise of any power not author- 
ized by the constitution, is an assumed power, and therefore 
Ulegal. 

There is no article in the Constitution of this state, nor of 
any of the States, that invests the government in whole or in 
part with the power of granting charters or monopolies of any 
kind ; the spirit of the times was then against all such specu- 
lations ; and therefore the assuming to grant them is unconsti- 
tutional, and when obtained by bribery and corruption is cri- 
minal. It is also qontrary to the intention and principle of 
Vol. I. 68 
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for the purpose of giving the people* la Ihelr eleciiTe chi^ 
rftcter, the opportunity of showing their approbation of those 
who haye acted right, by re-electing them, and rejecting those 
who hare acted wrong ; but also for the purpose of correcting 
the wrong (where any wrong has been done) of a former legis- 
lature. But the rery intention, easencei and principle of annml 
election would be destroyed, if any one legislature, during the 
year of its authority, had the power to place any of its acts 
beyond the reach of succeeding legislatures ; yet this is always 
attempted to be done in those acts of a legislature called char- 
ters* Of what use is it to dismiss legislators .for having done 
wrong, if the wrong is to continue on the authority of those 
who did it T Thus much for things that are wrong. I now 
come to speak of things that are right, and may be necessary^ 

Experience shows that matters ^rill occasionally arise, espe- 
eisUy in a new country, that will require the exercise of a 
power differently constituted to that of ordinary legislation ; 
and therefore there ought to be an article in a constitution, de- 
fining how that power shall be constituted and exercised. Per- 
haps the simplest method, that which I am going to mention, u 
the best ; because it is still keeping stricUy within the limits of 
annual elections, makes no new appointments necessaiy, and 
creates no additional expense. For example. 

That all matters of a different quality to matters of ordinary 
legislation, such, for instance, as sales or granta of public lands, 
acts of incorporation, public contracts with individuals or com- 
panies beyond a certain amount, shall be proposed in one le- 
gislature, and published in the form of a bill, with the yeas and 
nays, after the second reading, and in that state shall lie over 
to be taken up by the succeeding legislature, that is, there shall 
always be, on all such matters, one annual election take place 
between the time of bringing in the bill and the time of enact- 
ing it into a permanent law. 

It is the rapidity with which a self interested speculation, or 
a fraud on the public property, can be carried tiirough within 
the short space of one session, and before the people can be 
apprised of it, that renders it necessary that a precaution of 
this kind, unless a better can be devised, should be made an 
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mriicle of the constitatioii. Had such an article been origi- 
nally in the constitution, the bribery and corruption employed 
to seduce and manage the membera of the late legislature in 
the affair of the Merchants' Bank, could not have taken place. 
It would not have been worth while to bribe men to do what 
they had not the power of doing. That legislature could only 
have proposed, but not have enacted the law ; and the election 
then ensuing would, by discarding the proposers, have nega- 
tived the proposal without any further trouble. 

This method has the appearance of doubling the value and 
importance of annual elections. It is only by means of elec- 
tions, that the mind of the public can be collected to a point on 
any important subject ; and as it is always the interest of a much 
greater number of people in a country, to have a thing right 
than - to have it wrong, the public sentiment is always worth 
attending to. It may sometimes err, but never intentionally, 
and never long. The experiment of the Merchants' Bank 
shows it is possible to bribe a small body of men, but it is al- 
ways impoeMle to bribe a whole nation ; and therefore in all 
legislative matters that by reqniring permanency dijQer from 
acts of ordinary legislation, which are alterable or repealable at 
all times, it is safest that they pass through two legislatures, and 
a general election intervene between. The elections will al- 
ways bring up the mind of the country on any important prO'^ 
posed bill ; and thus the whole state will be its own council of 
retdsion. It has already passed its veto on the Merchants' 
Bank bill, notwithstanding the minor council of revision ap- 
proved it 

COMMON SENSE. 

New RocktlU, June 21, 1806. 



REMARKS 

ON THE POLITICAL AND MIUTART AFFAIRS 
OF EUROPE. 



Tbb battles which deeided the fate of the King of PmiBia 
and hill goTernmenty began on the 9th of October, and ended 
on the 14th of that month ; but the final erent, that of the total 
orerthrow of the Russian army of one hundred and fifty thou- 
sand men on the 14th, was not known in England till the 86th 
or S7th of October. The first public notice of it is in a London 
paper of the 27th (see the Mercantile Adyertiser of Tuesday, 
Dec. 9th, and American Citizen, Dec. 10th.) The article in 
the London paper of the 27th, which announces this erent, 
begins as follows : 

** London, Oct 27. — It is with very great concern that we 
are obliged to check the pleasing expectations that were enter- 
tained YESTERDAY of the success of the Prussian army.'' 

The manifesto and declaration of the English gOTcrnment 
on the failure of the negociation for peace with France, and 
which throws all the blame of that failure on the French go- 
vernment, was published in the London Gazette (the official 
paper of the English gorcrnment) on the 2l8t of October, fire 
or six days before that government knew of the overthrow of 
the Prussians. Query. — Would the English government have 
published that manifesto, had it been kept back till after the 
overthrow of the Prussians were known ? I think not, unless 
it be true which fanatics have formerly said, ** those whom God 
intends to destroy he first renders mad,'* 

It is a saying often verified by experience, that one story is 
good until another is told. In a little time we shall have the 
manifesto of the French government, and then, by comparing 
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the two with each other, and with 9uch circumstances as are 
knowfh which is the only true way of interpreting manifestoesy 
we shall be enabled to form some judgment of the whole. 

But as far as circumstances are already known, Buonaparte 
has done exactly what I would hare done myself, with respect 
I mean to the present war, had I been in his place, which, 
thank God, I am not Why are coalitions continually formed 
and forming against him, against the French nation, and the 
French government ? Or why does the goremment of England 
oppress and imporerish the people it governs, by loading them 
with the burdensome expense of paying those coalitions ? It is 
they who pay all, and I pity them sincerely. 

The opposers of Buonaparte say, ^* he is a usurper J*^ The 
case is, that all the kings in Europe are usurpers, and as to 
hereditary government, it is a succession of usurpers. The 
present hereditary government of England is derived from the 
usurper, William of Normandy, who conquered England and 
usurped the government If there is any man amongst them 
all that is less a usurper than the rest, it is Buonaparte ; for he 
was elected by the French nation to the rank and title he now 
holds. The others assumed it by the sword, or succeeded in 
consequence of the first usurpation. 

As to the coalitions against France, it is impossible iu the 
nature of Uiings they can succeed, while the French govern- 
ment conducts itself with the energy and activity it now does. 
The English government may amuse itself with forming coa- 
htions as long and as often as it pleases, but they will all come 
to the same fatal end. For, in the first place, there is no sin- 
gle power on the continent of Europe that is able to stand 
against France until a coalition army, coming in detachments 
from different and distant parts of Europe, can be collected and 
formed. And, in the second place, those distant detachments 
of an intended coalition army cannot be put in motion for the 
purpose of assembling somewhere in Germany without its be- 
ing known by the French government The case, therefore, 
will always be, that as soon as the French government knows 
that those distant parts are in motion, the French army, with 
Buonaparte at its head, will march and attack the first part of 
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tbe coalition mnny h^ caa come up with, and oTerlhrov it 
Last year that part was Austria. Thb year it ia Pruaaia. Tbe 
English goTemment may vote coalition armiea in the cabinet, 
but Buonaparte can always prevent them in the fiekL Thia is 
a matter so very obvious to any man who knows tbe scene eC 
Enrope, and can calculate the probability of erenta, that a 
cabinet must be sunk in total ignorance and stupidity not la 
see it ; and thus it is that the Uvea of unoffending men are 
sported away. 

As to the late negociation for peace between England and 
France, I view it as a trick of war on both aides, and the con 
test was which could outwit the other. . The British manifesto 
says, ** Jlie negociation originated in an offer made hy the 
French government of treating for peace on the basis of aC' 
tual possession.^^ Well ! be it so ; it makes the matter neither 
better nor worse ; for the fact is, though the Britbh manifesto 
says nothing about it, that the British cabinet had planned, and 
was forming this coalition army of Prussians, Russiana, and 
Swedes, several months before that offer was made, and the 
French government had knowledge of it, for it is impossible 
to keep such things a dead secret The French government, 
therefore, having at least, what may be called suspicious 
knowledge of this coalition intrigue, made the offer to find out 
the whole of that intrigue, that it might be prepared against it. 
And on the other hand, the British cabinet closed with the 
offer, and went into the negociation, to give time to the Rus- 
sians and Swedes to march and join the Prussians, wliile the 
comedy of negociation was going on. 

But the Corsican usurper, as they call him, has been too quick 
for them. He has outwitted the coalition intriguers, and ont- 
generalled the coalition usurpers. The fallen King of Prussia 
has to deplore his fate, and the British cabinet to dread the 
consequence. 

In speaking of these circumstances, it ought always to be re- 
membered, that the British government began this war. It had 
concluded a treaty of peace with France, called the treaty of 
Amiens, and soon aAer, declared war again to avoid fulfilling 
the conditions of that treatv. It will hot be able to conclude 
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another treaty so good as the treaty it has broken, and most 
probably no treaty at all. That government must now abide 
by its fate, for it can raise no more coalitions. There does not 
remain powers on the continent of Europe to form another. 
The last that could be raised has been tried, and has pe- 
rished. 

THOMAS PAINE. 
New-York, Dec. 14, 1806. 



OF THE ENGLISH NAVY. 



The boasted nayy of England has been the ruin of Eng* 
land. This may appear strange to a set of stnpid Feda, who 
have no more foresight than a mole under groond, or they would 
not abuse France as they do ; but strange as it may appear, it 
is nevertheless true, and a little reflection on the case wiU 
show it. 

The expense of that navy is greater than the nation can 
bear ; and the deficiency is continually supplied by anticipa- 
tion of revenue under the name of loans, till the national debt, 
which b the sum total of these anticipations, has amounted, 
according to the report of the Chancellor of the Exchequer to 
the English Parliament, the 28th of last March, to the enor* 
mous sum of 603,924,000^. sterling ; and the interest of the 
debt at that time was 24,900,000/. sterling. 

What are called loans, are no other than creating a new 
quantity of stock, and sending it to market to be dold, and then 
lapng on new taxes to pay the interest of that new stock. 
The persons called loaners, or subscribers for the loan, con- 
tract with the minister for large wholesale quantities of this 
new stock at as low a price as they can get it, and all they can 
make by retailing it is their profit This ruinous system, for 
it is certain ruin in the end, began in the time of William the 
Third, one hundred and eighteen years ago. 

The expense of the English navy this year, as given by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, last March, is 15,281,000/. ster- 
ling, above sixty-eight million dollars. The enormous ex- 
pense of this navy, taken on an average of peace and war, 
has run the nation in debt upwards of five millions sterling 
every year, for the one hundred and eighteen years since the 
system of what are called loans began. And it is this annual 
acciunulation of more than five millions sterling every year. 
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for one hundred and eighteen years, that has carried the En« 
glish national debt to this enormous sum of 603,024,000/. ster^ 
ling, which was the amount of the debt, in March last If it 
be asked, what has this mighty navy done to balance this ex* 
pense? it may be answered, that, comparatively speaking, it 
has done nothing. It has obtained some victories at sea, 
where nothing was to be gained but blows and broken bones, 
and it has plundered the unarmed vessels of neutral nations ; 
and this makes the short history of its services. 

That the English government does not depend upon the 
navy to prevent Buonaparte making a descent upon England, 
is demonstrated by the expeneive preparations that government 
puta itself to by land to repel it And that the navy contri- 
butes nothing to the protection of commerce is proved by tho 
hetf that all the ports on the continent of Europe are shut by 
land against the commerce of England. Of what use, then, is 
the navy that has incurred such an enormous debt, and which 
costs more than sixty-eight mittions of dollars annually to 
keep it up, which is three times more than all the gold and sil- 
ver thai the mines of Peru and Mexico annually produce. 
Such a navy wiU always keep a nation poor. No wonder, 
then, that every seventh person in England is a pauper, which 
is the het The number of paupers now is 1,200,000. 

Another evil to England attending this navy, besides the 
debt it has incurred, is tlmt it drains the nation of specie. 
More than half the materials that go into the constmction of a 
navy in England are proenred from Russia and Sweden ; and 
as the expons of English manufactures to those places are but 
small, the balanee must be paid in specie^ If Buonaparte suc- 
ceed in all his plans, 1 hope he will put an end to nayies for 
the good of the worid. 

COMMON SENSE. 

Jm. 7» 1807. 
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REMARKS 

ON GOVERNOR LEWIS'S SPEECH TO THE LEGIS- 
LATURE, AT ALBANY, NEW-YORK. 



Intidioub comiMirisoiis show want of jodfmeiii. Bui when 
such comparifloiifi are made on grounds ihat are not ime, tbej 
become the more ofiensi?e. 

You say in your speech to the Legislaturet ** In this general 
dispensation of benefits, oulr state has received an unrivaDed 
portion. In the course of a few years she has oatatripped her 
confederates in those important sources of national greatness, 
agriculture and commerce, and is not behind the foremost of 
them in the improvement of the useful and fine arts* The first 
of these assertions is supported by a comparison of the ex* 
ports from New- York with those of the city of Philadelphia, 
during the short period of five or six years, which affords an 
unerring criterion, and establishes this important fact, that 
whilst each has experienced a rapid increase, the former, 
(New- York,) which at the commencement of the period was far 
behind, has previous to its termination oi ertaken and gone far 
ahead of the latter. To explain — in the ^near 1800, the ex* 
ports from Philadelphia stood in the ratio to those of New- York 
of about seven to six. At the close of the year 180S, those of 
New- York were to those of Philadelphia as twelve to seven 
nearly. Whence, it is natural to inquire, proceeds those re- 
sults? Which are th^ most remarkable, as Philadelphia has 
preserved her superiority in population, having considerably 
more than one hundred thousand inhabitants, while New- York 
has little more than seventy [tliousand.] The question (con- 
tinues the Governor) is one that merits the examination of an 
enlightened mind ; and the solution of it, if I mistake not, pt is 
very well the Governor put this in] will be found in our spirit- 
ed exertions in the improvement of roads and navigable streams. 
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These have &cilitated an intercourse between our sea-ports 
and interior country. Have taught the forests [the forests then 
are more learned than the forests of Pennsjlyania] to bow [that 
is, to make a handsome boWf such as the Quaker trees of Penn- 
sylvania cannot make] beneath the labours of the husbandmen. 
Have converted the wilderness [this is an age of estrange con- 
versions] into fruitful fields, and made the desert places rejoice 
and blo4teom like the rose/' and sing, I suppose, like the night- 
ingale. Poetical fiction is ridiculous in legislative concerns. 

I now come to remark more seriously on the errors and on 
the invidious comparisons contained in the Governor's speech. 
I shall remark on another part of his speech after I have done 
with this. 

I take the statements as Governor Lewis has stated them, that 
is, that the^exports of Philadelphia were greater than the ex- 
ports of New- York, in the year 1900; and that, at this time, 
the exports of New- York are greater than those of Philadel- 
phia. But the cause which the Governor assigns for this shows 
a great want of knowledge and consequently of judgment. 

He ascribes it, so far as respects New-York, to improve' 
ments in roads and navigable streams — to making the forests 
bow beneath the labours of the husbandmen — to converting the 
[unconverted] wilderness into fruitful fields^ and making the 
desert places rejoice ; and he speaks of those improvements 
as if Pennsylvania had stood still in the mean time, and made 
none ; whereas the fact is not as the Governor states it. Penn- 
sylvania has made more public roads and built more perma« 
nent bridges than any other state has done. And as to the 
improvement of farms, there are no farmers in the United States 
that excel the German farmers of Pennsylvania. We must 
then seek some other cause than that which the Governor has 
assigned. ^ 

If (Governor Lewis had made himself acquainted, in some 
degree^ with mercantile aflairs, which he ought to have done, 
before he undertook to speak of exports or imports, he would 
have found that the greater part of the exports of New- York 
arc not the produce of the stete of New- York, and, therefore, 
have a distinct origin from any thing that can arise from inter- 
na] improvemenU of any kind. For example, the city of New- 
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York exports great qnanttttes of tobeeeo, rice, eotton, inAgOv 
pitch, tar, turpentine, and rosin, and jet none of thooe articlee 
are the produce of the state of New-York. Hie case is, that 
the southern states, where those articles are produced, do not 
go much into the carrying trade, and as die port of New-York 
is commodious to the sea, those articles arrive eoastwajs to 
New-York, to be exported from thence to Europe. 

New-York also exports a great deal of tiie produce of Con- 
necticut, which comes in shallops through the sound. She 
also exports considerable quantities of the state of Vermont 
and also of East Jersey ; and in proportion tliat she exports the 
produce of other states she also imports for them. Not a tiiird 
of what she imports is consumed in her own state. It is die 
commodious situation of the port of New>York, soon in, and 
soon out to sea, and not to any thing in the OoTemor's cata- 
logue of pastoral compliments, that giFes New-York a supe- 
riority in commerce over Philadelphia. 

It ought also to be remarked, that the course of corameree 
has undergone considerable changes within a lew years. In 
the first place, it was the policy of the English goTemment to 
keep the sereral colonies, as they were then called, aeparaie 
and unconnected with each other ; and as New-York was pos- 
sessed by the British during the war, the conyeniences of New- 
York as a port of rendezvous was not known. 

After the war, the case was, that the eastern states were the 
carriers for the southern states ; and the case now is, that the 
sea-Tessels of the eastern states make New- York their, port of 
rendezvous, where they load with the produce of the southern 
states, brought to New-York by coasting ressels, and export 
it to Europe — such as the articles already mentioned, tobacco, 
rice, cotton, indigo, pitch, tar, turpentine, and rosin. Not less 
than between forty and fiAy sea vessels that appear as if they 
belonged to the port of New-York, are New England built, 
and owned by persons in New-England, of which several are 
of New-Bedford, and come to New-York for freight or charter. 
Governor Lewis should have informed himself of all these 
matters before he undertook to commit himself in a speech to 
the legislature about exports or imports. 

I now come to remark on another passage In the Go- 
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Ttmor's speech immediately following the passage already 
quoted. 

** Similar causes,'* says the €K>Teiiior, *^haTe produced simi* 
lar effects in Great Britain^ a country uneqndlled in agricuU 
turct o,rtSf manufactures^ and commerce. It is hot little moro 
than fifty years since her attention was earnestly turned to the' 
facilities of internal intercourse* From that period her ezportt 
have been progressing, and have nearly attained to an increase 
of four hundred per cent., while that of her population haa 
not exceeded ten [per cent] A wise government [the €K>yer* 
nor means by this his own administration] will not fail to im* 
prore such adrantages." 

If the encomiums the Goremor here makes upon England 
were well founded, which they are not, they would, nererthe*' 
less, be ill timed. 

In the condition Europe is now in, it is best not to make any 
speechifying allusion to one part that may offend some other 
part ; but the encomiums he makes are fallacious. As to the 
agriculture of England, the fact is, that beside not victuailing 
its own navy, which is victualled by Ireland^ it does not produce 
grain enough for the support of its own inhabitants, and were 
it not for the cargoes of wheat and other grain which England 
procures from the United States and from the Baltic, the peo- 
ple would be in a starving condition. In point of .quality, the 
French wheat is superior to the English. 

As to Great Britain being unequalled in ** arts," as the Go- 
yemor has not said what arts he means, the expression is too 
vague And general to admit of remarks. There are all sorts of 
arts, even down to the black art. The English government has 
the art of taxing the people till thousands of them cannot buy 
a Sunday dinner ; and the church has the art of picking their 
pockets by tythes for the good of their souls. In what are 
called the fne arts the English are inferior to the southern na* 
tions of Europe ; and in the invention of new arts, the French 
are superior to the English. The art of sailing in the air by 
balloons, by means of which the face of a large extent of coun* 
try and the position of an enemy can be reconnoitred, and the 
art of communicating information to the distance of two or 
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three kmidred miles in two or three hours, hy telegrsphs, are 
French inventions. And certainly the GoTemor does not 
mean the military art. If he does, I leare him to settle that 
matter with Boonaparte. 

As to ^ manu&etures,** which makes another item of the 
QoFemor's encomiums, the case is, that every nation excels 
in some, and no nation excels in all. The French excel the 
En^^ish in erery article of silk manufacture, and in the mano- 
fiicture of superfine hroad cloth. The hroad cloth in France, 
called cloth of Lovain, is as much heyond an English supers 
fine as an English superfine is beyond a second cloth. The 
French also excel in every article of glass manufacture, plate- 
glass, window-glass, and hollow glass ware, and those artidei 
are also cheaper in France than in England. The English ex- 
cel the French in the cotton manufacture, but as the machinery 
Hot it, which was the invention of Richard Arkwright, an En- 
glish BarbtTf is now made in France, and in other parts of 
Europe, the monopoly of that manufacture to England will 
cease. 

As to commerce^ with which the Governor completes his 
climax of encomiums, it is difficult to say any thing about it. 
A state of war is not favourable to commerce or to manufac- 
tures that depend on exportation. England being an island, 
can have no foreign commerce but by sea, and she is now shut 
out from all the ports of the European continent. Whereas, 
France being situated on the continent, has the range of the 
continent by land. She can trade by land to Portugal, Spain, 
Italy, all Germany, Austria, Poland, Denmark, and, if she 
pleases, to Constantinople, without going to sea. The expense 
of this war has shown that navies are useless with respect to 
commerce. The Elnglish navy, great and expensive as it is, 
can do nothing to benefit the commerce of England. That 
navy is now a dead weight upon the nation. 

If Governor Lewis wanted to fill up a paragraph in his 
speech about the condition of England, he might have done it 
much better than he has done. 

Instead of far-fetched allusions and ill-founded encomiums, 
unwisely forced into notice, he might in speaking of England 
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have exhibited the melancholy spectacle of a nation rutninf 
itself by wars^ naviest and national debtSf Hll every sevenA 
person in that unfortunate country is a pauper.^ 

He might have expatiated on Uie dreadful effects of cor- 
ruption, and produced the conduct of the British gorernment 
as a warning of the danger. He might hare held up the in- 
solvency of the Bank of England as a memento against the 
fatal consequences of multiplying banks or increasing the 
quantity of bank paper. There is sbmetbing rotten in tha 
conditior of England, that ought to operate as a warning and 
not as an example. 

AN OLD CITIZEN OP THE UNION. 
Feb. 23t 1807. 

• The population of England consists of eight millioDs of souls. TIm 
nnmber of paupers^ according to an account given to ParliamoU twc 
years ago, 'was m« million two^undrtd tkimaand I 
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A ouN-BOAT, MHTing heavy metal, is a moTeable fortifica- 
tion ; and there is no mode or a3r8t6in of defence the United 
States can go into for coasts and harbours or ports, that will 
be so effectual as by gun-boats. 

Ships of the line are no ways fitted for the defence of a 
coast They are too bulky to act in narrow waters, and can- 
not act at all in shoal waters. Like a whale, they xnusC be in 
deep water, and at a distance firom land. 

Frigates require less room to act in than ships of the line ; 
but a frigate is a feeble machine compared with a gun^boat 
Were a frigate to carry and discharge the same weight of metal 
and ball that a gun-boat can do, it would shake her to pieces. 
The timbered strength of every ship of war is in proportion 
to the weight of metal she is to carry, and the weight of metal 
she is to be exposed to. The sides of a frigate are not proof 
against the weight of a ball that a gun-boat can disdiargCt 
The difference between two ships of war is not so much in 
their number of guns as in their weight of metal. 

I remember the late Commodore Johnson saying in the Bri- 
tish House of Commons, at the commencement of the Ameri* 
can war, that ^* a single gun, in a retired situation, would drive 
a ship of the line from her moorings. I mention this« (said he} 
that too much may not be expected from the navy." 

A gun-boat can carry a gun of the same weight of metal and 
ball that a ship of an hundred guns can carry ; and she carries 
it to the greatest possible advantage. The shot from a gun- 
boat is a borixontal shot The gun is fixed in a frame that 
slides in a groove, and when the man at the helm brings the 
head of the boat to point at the ship, the gun is pointed with 
it When a ship fights with her starboard or larboard guns, 
the presents the whole broadside of the ship to the object she 
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fires at A gun-boat fights only with her head, that is, with 
the gun at her head, and when she fires at an object, she pre- 
sents only the breadth of the boat to that object Suppose, 
then, a boat to be ten feet broad and two feet out of the water 
(I speak here of boats intended for the defence of the coast, 
and of towns situated near the coast, and to carry a gun of th« 
same weight of metal and ball that a ship of the line carries,) 
such a boat will present a space to be fired at equal to twenty 
square feet, that is, ten feet horizontal length (being the brei^ltb 
of the boat) and two feet perpendicular height, being the 
height of the boat out of the water. Suppose, on the other 
hand, that a ship be an hundred feet long and ten feet high out 
of the water, she will present a space to be fired at equal to 
one thousand square feet, that is, a hundred multiplied by tejir 
It is probable that a ship, in firing at a gun-boat, would fire one 
of her bow guns, because in so doing she apparently shortens 
about one half of her length ; but she can fire but one gun at 
a time in this angular position^ 

But the gun-boat has other chances in her favour besides 
what arise from the difierent dimensions of the two objects. 
If a shot from the ship, though in a straight line with the boat, 
passes more than two feet above the water at the place where 
the boat is, it will pass over tlie boat without striking it But 
a shot from the boat that is too high to strike the ship, may 
strike the mast and carry it way. It is by this means that 
masts are carried away. The shot that does it passes clear 
above the ship, and spends its whole (brce upon the mast 
Again, if a shot from the ship pass an inch or two wide of the 
boat, it can do her no injury. But a shot from the boat that 
passes five or six inches wide of the body of the ship at the 
stern, may unship or .carry away her rudder. This, and th^ 
carrying away a mast are the two most fatal accidents that caa 
beidW a ship ; yet neither of them can happen to a gun-boat 

Of the number of men killed or wounded in a ship, the greater 
part of them are not by cannon balls, but by splinters from the 
iuside of the ship that fly in all directions ; but the sides of a 
gun-boat not being thick like the sides of a ship, a ball would 
pass through without splinters ; and as an effectual way to pre* 
vent splinters, should any happen or be apprehended, the sides 
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of the boat on the inside should be lined with a strong netting 
made of cord, which the men can make themselyes. The ca- 
bins of French ships are frequently lined in this manner. 

Musketry can be used by ship against ship in close action, 
but cannot be used against a gun-boat, because a gun-boat 
drawing but little water, not more than two and a half or three 
feet, and depending upon oars, can always keep out of the reach 
of musketry. The proper distance for a gun-boat to fire at is 
point blank shot.* The men should be frequently exercised at 
firing point blank shot at banks of earth on shore, or against 
the high perpendicular shores of rivers^ like the North River, 
or against the hulk of old ships that are to be broken up, the 
man at the helm to point the boat and give the order for firing. 
A gun-boat should not carry a less weight of ball than twenty- 
four pounds. A frigate would not choose to expose her sides 
to such shot. 

The first gtm-boats built in the United States, were for the 
defence of the Delaware, in 1775 and 1770. The Roebuck 
roan of war came up the Delaware within a few miles of Phil- 
adelphia, and the gun-boats went and attacked her. The ship 
fired broadsides without striking any of the boats, and as the 
deep water the ship was in, was but narrow, the re-action of the 
broadsides forced her into shoal water, and she got aground. 
The man who commanded the gun-boats, a suspected character 
of the name of White, gave orders to the boats to cease firing, 
and when the tide rose the ship floated and made the best of 
her way to sea. White afterwards joined the British at New- 
York. 

When General Howe sailed from New-York, in 1777, to get 
possession of Philadelphia, he avoided coming up the Delaware, 
where the gun-boats were, and went to the Chesapeake, where 
there were none, and marched by land from the head of Elk 
into Pennsylvania. No cause can be assigned for this circuit- 
ous route of several hundred miles, but that of not exposing 
his ships and transports to the gun-boats. There were at that 
time a fortification on Mud Island, a few miles below Philadel- 

* Point blank musket shot is 250 yards, point blank cannon shot variei 
according to the size of the cannon. 
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phia, and another at Red Bank^ on the Jersey shore opposite ; 
but Howe could have landed below those, and out of the reach 
of their shot ; but he could land no where on the Delaware 
shore, nor be any where with his ships in the Delaware, out of 
the reach of the moveable fortifications, the gun-boats. After 
General Howe got possession of Philadelphia by land, the gun- 
boats quitted their station below, and came above the city. 

The Asia man of war, of 60 guns, Captain Yandeput, got 
aground in New-York harbour, three or four miles below the 
city, in the spring of 1776. General Lee commanded at New- 
York at that time, and had there been any gun-boats, they 
could have taken her, because (hey could have raked her fore 
and aft, and obliged her to strike. A man of war aground is like 
a bird shot in the wing, it can make no effort to save itself. 
As to the guns on the point now called the Battery, they could 
do nothing. The ship was out of the reach of their shot 

The gun-boats built in France for the descent upon England 
are numerous and formidable, being more than two thousand. 
They were began in the year 1796. Those which I have seen« 
being both convoy and transport, were about sixty feet long, 
sixteen broad, drew about -two and a half feet water, carried a 
twenty-four or thirty-six pounder at the head, and a field-piece 
in the stem, with a flap by which to run the field-piece out as 
soon as the boat touches ground ashore, as they run a wagon 
out of a scow. Each boat carried a hundred men, and rowed 
with twenty-five oars on a side. They have since built a much 
larger sort, called praams. These also are flat-bottomed, draw 
three or four feet water, and are from four to six hundi^ed tons 
burthen, and carry several very large cannon, not less, I sup- 
pose, than forty-eight pounders at least 

The British men of war have made several attempts against 
the French gun-boats at Boulogne, but were always defeated. 
The last attempt was by fire-arrows, which might be formidable 
against ships, because of their sails and rigging, but is ridicu- 
lous against gun-boats. 

A great deal has been said in Congress and in the New-York 
newspapers about fortifying New- York. Mr. N. Williams, in 
a speech in Congress, January 23, said, " The gentleman on my 
right (meaning Mr. Smilie) meeto the proposition for fortifyi^g 
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New-York with a most formidable objection. Expend, (says 
he,) what money you will, it is impossible to erect fortifica- 
tions that shall prove sufficient to defend the harbour and 
city of New-York. He (Mr. Smilie) calls upon us for a plan, 
and tells us, that if it can be defended, to produce our plan.** 
*« I do not (continues Mr. Williams) pretend to be very teise 
upon this subject myself, but I have been told that the ablest 
engineers have examined the position, and have given it as their 
opinion, that an effectual mode of defence is practicable. But 
if defence is impossible, I call upon the gentleman (meaning 
Mr. Smilie) to show wherein the peculiarity of the situation of 
that place (New-York) consists, to render it so. For surely the 
pretence of impossibility would not be made use of here, unless 
the city and harbour of New-York were different firom all other 
places in the world that were ever defended.*' 

I now come to reply to the demand Mr. Williams has made. 
I shall do this as concisely as the limit to which I confine my- 
self will admit ; but what I say will serve to sow seeds of thought 
in the minds of others upon this subject, and may prevent mil- 
lions of dollars being wasted in vain. 

Fortification is founded on geometrical principles, and where 
the condition of a place is such that those principles cannot be 
applied, that place cannot be fortified to produce any effect 
A place that cannot be enclosed in a polygon, cannot be forti- 
fied on any principles of fortification, unless there be a part so 
strong by nature, as to be inaccessible to a besieging army. 
The fortified parts are then sections of a polygon. New- 
York cannot be enclosed in a polygon, and therefore cannot 
be fortified ; neither is any part of it strong by nature. It is 
approachable in every part by land or water, and besides this, 
it can be bombarded across the East River from Long Island. 

It is absolutely necessary in fortifying a town that all parts 
of it be equally strong, or an enemy will attack only the weak- 
est part. New-York cannot be made equally strong in all its 
parts, and therefore it is money thrown away to attempt to for- 
tify it Those who wish to know more on this subject, may 
consult any encyclopedia, or any dictionary of arU and sci- 
ences, under the head of fortification. They will there find 
plans of fortified places by Count Pa^n, Blondel, Vauban, 
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Scheiter, &c. But the plans and drawings are all on the same 
principles. They are all polygons. 

Some of our New-York papers have talked of fortifying 
New-York with *^ impregnable fortifications.*^ There never 
yet was an impregnable fortification, nor ever can be. Every 
fortified place can be taken that can be approached. All that 
a fortified place can do, is to delay the progress of an enemy 
till an army can arrive to raise the siege. Buonaparte takes 
every fortified place he goes against, but he fortifies no places 
himself. He trusts to the open field, for when you are master 
of the field (and the militia of the States are numerous enough 
to be master of the field against an enemy) fortifications are of 
no use. The population of the United States when the revo- 
lutionary war began was but two millions and a half. It is 
now nearly six millions, and surely the people are not grown 
cowards, whatever the Fed and Tory faction may be. It was 
cowardice that made them Tories at first The British im- 
postor and emissary, Cullen^ alias M^Cullen, alias Carpenter^ 
said in one of his papers, that a single frigate could lay the city 
of New- York under contribution. This showed the extreme 
ignorance of the man. Two twelve-pounders, or heavier me- 
tal if it can conveniently be had, taken to the water edge, 
would soon oblige the frigate to quit her station. I saw this 
done in the revolutionary war to two frigates, the Pearl frigate 
and another with her. It proved Commodore Johnson's opi- 
nion to be correct. 

The lower a gun is to the surface of the water, the more cer- 
tain the shot is. This is one of the cases that gives a gun- 
boat an advantage against ships. If a shot from a ship strikes 
another ship between wind and water, it is always a chance 
occasioned by the heeling of the ship that is struck. But the 
direction of a shot from a gun-boat is so nearly between wind 
and water, that it generally strikes there or thereabouts. As 
to land batteries that are elevated, they have but little chance 
of striking a ship, as their fire is always in an oblique or slo- 
ping direction ; whereas from a gun-boat it is a horizontal 
line. Fort Washington was built to prevent British ships 
going up the North River, and it never struck one of them ; 
but it killed three men by chance- medley coming down the 
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rirer in General Washington's barge, and tlus was the only 
ressel it ever struck. 

When all the plans that can be devised for fortifying the 
Narrows are examined, for there is no fortifying the city, it 
will be found that half a dozen gun-boats carrying twenty-four 
pounders, will do it more effectually than can be done by any 
other method. 

COMMON SENSE. 

NtvhYark, March 11, 1807. 



OF THS 
COMPARATIVE POWERS AND EXPENSE OF 

SHIPS OF WAR, GUN-BOATS, AND 
FORTIFICATIONS. 



The natural defence by men is common to all nations; bnt 
artificial defence as an auxiliary to human strength must be 
adapted to the local condition and circumstances of a country. 
What may be suitable to one country, or in one state of cir- 
cumstances, may not be so in another. 

The United States have a long line of coast of more than 
two thousand miles, every part of which requires defence, be- 
cause every part is approachable by water. 

The right principle for the United States to go upon as a 
water defence for the coast, is that of combining the greatest 
practical power with the least possible bulk, that the whoje 
quantity of power may be better distributed through the seve- 
ral parts of such an extensive coast. 

The power of a ship of war is altogether in the number and 
size of the guns she carries, for the ship, of itself, has no 
power. Ships cannot struggle with each other like animals ; 
and besides this, as half her guns are on one side the ship and 
half on the other, and as she can use only the guns on one side 
at a time, her real power is only equal to half her number of 
guns. A seventy-four can use only thirty-seven guns. She 
must tack about to bring the other half into action, and while 
she is doing this she is defenceless and exposed. 

As this is the case with ships of war, a question naturally 
arises therefrom, which is, whether seventy-four guns, or any 
other number, cannot be more effectually employed, and that 
with much less expense, than by putting them all into one ship 
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of such enormous bulk that it cannot approach a shore either 
to defend it or attack it ; and though the ship can change ita 
place, the whole number of guns can be only in one place at a 
time, and only half that number can be used at a time. 

This is a true statement of the case between ships of war 
and gun-boats for the defence of a coast and of towns sitnated 
near a coast But the case often is, that men are led away by 
the GREATNESS of an idea, and not by the justness of it 
This is always tlie case with those who are advocates for na* 
Ties and large ships. 

A gun-boat carrying as heavy metal as a ship of one ban* 
dred guns can carry, is a one gun ship of the line ; and se- 
yenty-four of them, which would cost much less than a 74 gun 
ship would cost, would be able to blow a 74 guu ship cot of 
the water. They have, in the use of their guns, doable the 
power of the ship, that is, they have the use of their whole 
number of 74 to 37. 

Having thus stated the general outlines of tlie subject, I 
come to particulars. 

That I might have correct data to go upon with respect to 
the expense of ships and gun-boats, I wrote to the head ol 
one of the departments at Washington for information on that 
subject 

The following is the answer I received : 

" Calculating the cost of a 74 or 100 gun ship, from the 
actual cost of the ship United States of 44 guns, built at Phil- ' 
adelphia, between the years 1795 and 1798, which amounted 
to 300,000 dollars, it may be prcsun;ed that a 74 gun ship 
would cost 500,000 dollars, and a 100 gun ship 700,000 dollars. 

" Gun-boats calculated merely for the defence of harbours 
and rivers will, on an average, cost about 4000 dollars each, 
when fit to receive the crew and provisions." 

On the data here given, I proceed to stale comparative cat 
culations respecting ships and gun-boats. 

The ship. United States, cost 300,000 dollars. Gun-boats 
cost 4000 dollars each, consequently the 300,000 expended on 
the ship for the purpose of getting the use of 44 guns, and 
those not heavy metal, wQuld have built seventy-five gun-boats, 
e»ch carrying a cannon of the same weight of m^tal tlmt a 
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ship of a hundred guns can cany. The difference therefore 
is, that the gun-boats gire the use of 31 guns heavy metal 
more than can be obtained by the ship, and the expenses in 
both cases equaL 

A 74 gun ship cost 500,000 dollars. This same money will 
build 125 gun-boats. The gain by gun-boats is the use of 51 
guns more than can be obtained by expending the money on a 
ship of 74 guns. 

The cost of a 100 gun ship is 700,000 dollars. This money 
will build 175 gun-boats. The gain, therefore, by the boats, is 
the use of 75 guns more than by the ship. 

Though I had a general impression, erer since I had a 
knowledge of gun-boats, that any given sum of money would 
go farther in building gun-boats than in building ships of war, 
and that gun-boats were preferable to ships for home defence, 
I did not suppose the difference was so great as the calcula- 
tions above given prove them to be, for it is almost double in 
favour of gun-boats. It is as 175 to 100. The cause of this 
difference is easily explained. 

The fact is, that all that part of the expense in building a 
ship from the deck upward, including mast, yards, sails and 
rigging, is saved by building gun-boats, which are moved by 
oars, or a light sail occasionally. 

The difference also in point of repairs between ships of war 
and gun-boats is not only great, but is greater in proportion 
than in their first cost The repairs of ships of war is annu- 
ally from 1-'14 to 1-10 of their first cost. The annual expense 
of the repairs of a ship that cost 300,000 dollars will be above 
21,000 dollars ; the greatest part of this expense is in her sails 
and rigging, which gun-boats are free from. 

The difference also in point of duration is great Gun- 
boats, when not in use, can be put under shelter and preserved 
from the weather, but ships cannot ; or the boats can be sunk 
in the water or the mud. This is the way the nuts of cider 
mills for grinding apples are preserved. Were they to be ex- 
posed to the dry and hot air after coming wet from the mill, 
they would crack and split, and be good for nothing. But tim« 
ber under water will continue sound for several hundred yearst 
provided there be no worms. 

VOL. I. 01 , 



Another adrantage in fayonr of gfin4>oat8, is the expedition 
with which a great number of diem can be bnili at once. A 
hundred may be bnilt as soon as one, if thertf ere hands enough 
to set about them separately. They do not require the prepa- 
raUons for building them that ships require, nor deep water to 
kunch them in. They can be built (m the shore of shallow 
waters, or they might be framed in the woods or forests, and 
the parts brought separately down and put together <m the 
shore. But ships take up a long time building. The ship 
United States took up two whole years, *96 and *97»aiid part of 
the years *d5 and 'dS, and all this for the purpose of getting the 
use of 44 guns, and those not heavy metaL This foolish affair 
was not in the days of the present administration. 

Ships and gun-boats are for different sendees. Ships are 
for distant expeditions ; gun-boats for home defence. The one 
for the ocean ; the other for the shore. 

Gun-boats being mored by oars cannot be deprived of mo- 
tion by calms, for the calmer the weather die better for the 
boat But a hostile ship becalmed in any of our waters, can 
be taken by gun-boats mored by oars, let the rate of the ship 
be what it may. A 100 gun man of war becalmed, is like a 
giant in a dead palsy. Every little fellow can kick him. 

The United States ought to have 500 gun-boats stationed in 
different parts of the coast, each carrying a thirty-two or thirty- 
six pounder. Hostile ships would not then venture to lay 
within our waters, were it only for the certainty of being some- 
times becalmed. They would then become prizes, and the in 
suiting bullies on the ocean become prisoners in our own 
waters. 

Having thus stated the comparative powers and expense of 
ships of war and gun-boats, I come to speak of fortifications. 

Fortifications may be comprehended under two general 
heads. 

First, fortified towns ; that is, towns enclosed within a for- 
tified polygon, of which there are many on the continent of 
Europe, but not any in England. 

Secondly, simple forU and batteries. These are not formed 
on the regnlar principles of fortification, that is, they^are not 
formed for the purpose of standing a siege as a fortified polygon 
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is. They are for the purpose of obstmctiag or annoying |he 
progress of an enemy by land or water. 

Batteries are formidable in defending narrow passes by land; 
such as the passage of a bridge, or of a road cut through ^ 
rough and craggy mountain that cannot be passed any where 
else. But they are not formidable in defending water-passest 
because a ship with a brisk wiiid, tidf , and running at the rate 
of ten miles an hour, will be out of the reach of the fire of the 
battery in fifteen or twenty mini|tes, and being a swift moving 
object all the time, it would be a mere chance that any shot 
struck her. 

When the object of a ship is that of passing a battery for 
the purpose of attaining or attackuog some other object, it is 
not customary with the ship to fire at the battery, lest it should 
disturb her course. Three or four men are kept on deck to 
attend the helm, and the rest, having nothing to do, go below. 
Duckworth, in passing the Dardanelles up to Constantinople, 
did not fire at the batteries. 

When batteries for the defence of water-passes can be erect- 
ed without any great expense, and the men not exposed to cap- 
ture, it may be very proper to have them. They may keep off 
small piratical vessels, but they are not to be trusted to for 
defence. 

Fortifications give, in general, a delusive idea of protection. 
All our principal losses in the revolutionary wSr were occa- 
sioned by trusting to fortifications. Fort Washington, with a 
garrison of 2500 men, was taken in less than four hours, and 
the men made prisoners of war. The same fate had befallen 
Fort Lee on the opposite shore, if General Lee had not moved 
hastily off and gained Hackensack bridge. General Lincoln 
fortified Charleston, S. C, and himself and his army were 
made prisoners of war. General Washington began fortifying 
New- York in 1776 ; General Howe passed up the East river, 
landed his army at Frog's Point, about twenty miles above the 
city, and marched down upon it, and had not General Wash- 
ington stole silently and suddenly off on the North River side 
of York Island, himself and his army had also been prisoners. 
Trust not to fortifications, otherwise than as batteries that can 
be abandoned at discretion* 
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The case howerer is, that hatteriea, as a water defence 
agaiiut the passage of ships, cannot do mneh. Were an^ giren 
nnmber of guns to be put in a battery for that purpose, and an 
equal nnmber of the same weight of metal pnt in gnn-boats 
for the same purpose, those in the boats would be more eflec- 
.tual than those in the battery. The reason for this is obrioos. 
A battery is stationary. lu fire is limited to about two miks, 
and there its power ceases. But every gun-boat mored by 
oars is a moreable fortification that can follow up its Brtt and 
change its place and its position as circumstances may require. 
And besides this, gun-boats in calms are the sovereigns of 
ships. 

As this matter interests the public, and most probably will 
come before Congress at its next meeting, if die printers in any 
of the states, after publishing it in their newspapers, have a 
mind to publish it in a pamphlet form, together with my former 
piece on gun-boats, they hare my consent fi^eely. I take nei- 
ther copy-right nor profit for any thing I pubHsh. 

COBOfON SENSE. 

NevhYork, July 21, 1807. 



REMARKS 

ON A STRING OF RESOLUTIONS OFFERED BY MR. 
HALE, TO THE NEW- YORK HOUSE OF REPRE- 
8ENTATIVES AT ALBANY. 



Thesb resolutions have the appearance of being what is 
sometimes called an electioneering trick, similar to that about 
fortifications, practised at New-York when the election for 
charter officers was to come on. They arc like baits thrown 
out to catch gudgeons. I will examine each of the resolutions 
separately, and show their defects. 

First, ** Resolved, if the honourable Senate concur herein, 
that in the present state of our national concerns, it becomes 
the duty of the people of this state, represented in Senate and 
Assembly, to express their sentiments on the important subject 
of fortifying the port and harbour of New-York, and of pro- 
tecting the valuable and extensive commerce of the United 
Stotes." 

Remarks. — ^Is Mr. Hale acquainted with the subject he 
speaks upon ? Does he know enough of the principles of for- 
tification to explain to the house what is practicable, and what 
is impracticable ? Did he ever see a fortified town, fortified, I 
mean, on the established principles of fortification? Does he 
know, scientifically or practically, what places can be fortified, 
and what cannot ? If he does not know these things, he has 
waded out of his depth in making his resolves. 

He speaks of the •• port and harbour of New-York." But 
what ideas does he aflix to the terms ** port and harbour ?" If 
by porti he means the city of New- York, it proves he knows 
nothing of fortification ; for the condition of New-York, as 
well by nature as by the irregularity of its outline, renders for- 
tifyuig it impossible^ 
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Again, if by the tenn harbour, he means the waters at the 
wharfs within the range of the harbour master, the case is, that 
to begin a fortification there, the ships must be sent up the East 
or North river, and the wharfs turned into parapet batteries 
with embraznres, and planted with cannon. Conunerce and 
fortification cannot be in the same place. 

But if by harbour, he means the bay between the city and 
the narrows, the most effectual defence would be by gun-botts, 
each carrying a twenty-pounder. A gun-boat being a moTe- 
able fortification has a large sphere to act in, and a battery on 
land a small one. A ship can always keep out of the reach of 
a land battery, or with a brisk wind and tide, can be out of the 
range of its shot in fifteen minutes, and being a moving object 
all the time, the chance is, that not a shot would strike her. 

Before men assume to make motions, and resolve about for- 
tifications, they should endeavour to understand them. The 
history of fortifications during the revolutionary war. Is the 
history of traps. All our principal losses in that war were oc- 
' casioned by trusting to fortifications. Fort Washington, with 
2500 men, was taken in less than four hours, and the men made 
prisoners of war. The same would have befallen the garrison 
at Fort Lee, on the opposite shore, had not General Greene 
marched suddenly ofi* and gained Hackensack bridge. In the 
spring and summer of 1776, General Washington had posses- 
sion of New- York, and fortified it ; General Howe passed up 
the East River, landed his troops about twenty miles above the 
city, and after taking possession of King's Bridge, marched 
down upon the city, and had not Genera] Washington stole off 
on the North River side of York Island, he and the army with 
him had been prisoners. General Lincoln undertook to for- 
tify Charleston, and he and the garrison were shut up in it by 
the enemy and made prisoners of war. It is an imposition on 
the public to hold up the idea of fortifications as places of safety. 
The open field is always the best One of the principal cares 
of a general is to secure a retreat in case of a defeat, but there 
is no retreat for men besieged in a forti6ed town. I pass on to 
his second resolve. 

•' Resolved, That when this State, in acceding to the govern- 
ment of the United States, surrendered its valuable and lu* 
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creasing impost revenue for the general benefit of the onion* it 
was done under a full conviction that it would then become 
the indispensable duty of the United States in return, to afford 
the capital, harbour, and commerce of this state, -full and com- 
petent protection." 

This resolve is founded in error* and every position it con- 
tains is fallacious. 

The several states agreed to consolidate the impost revenue 
for the benefit of the whole. There was no surrender in the 
case. Every state did the same thing, because it was its doty 
to do it. This consolidation of the impost revenue was for the 
purpose of sinking the debt, as well foreign as domestic, in- 
curred by the war, and also to defray the expense of the gene- 
ral government ; and had it not been for the extravagance of 
former administrations, which increased the debt instead of di- 
minishing it, the debt would have been sunk before this time. 
The present administration had a dead horse to pull out of 
the mire. 

It is also to be observed, that the prosperity of New- York 
arises from the very circumstance of which this resolve com- 
plains. Had New-York not agreed to consolidate the impost 
revenue in common with the other states, she would have been 
excluded from the commerce and carrying trade of all the 
other states, and have sunk into solitary insignificance. Her 
wharfs would not have been crowded with ships as they 
are now. 

It is by consolidating the impost revenue into a wholes and 
thereby leaving every state to choose its port of export or im- 
port, cither in its own or in another state, that the commerce, 
or rather the carrying trade, of New-York, has of late years 
increased so much. Were New- York confined to the exports 
of her own state, and to import only for the consumption of 
her own state, she would not have more than a third of the 
commerce and of the carrying trade she has now. The con- 
solidation of the impost revenue has operated as a bounty to 
New-York, and this short-sighted legislator complains of it 
But though men, as merchants, tied down to the study of their' 
legers and cash-books, are in general but dull politicians, it is 
' necessary for them to understand their own afilairs, and they 
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oi^ht to hare advised Mr. Ilale not to hare brought in Ae 
•trinff of foolish and ill-founded resolres he has done. 



•• Remarks on Mr. Half's string of Resolves conduied. 

. In ray former number I examined Mr. Hale*8 two &rst re> 
solves, and showed the fallacy of them. In this, I shall ex- 
tract such parts of his remaining resolves as expose themselves 
most to public notice. 

. His third resolve is mere declamation about the old bog-bear 
of fortifications. 

His fourth resolve is an indecent inrective against Congressi 
on the same subject. 

,. In his fifUi resolve, he speaks of ** the public debt being ma- 
terially reduced, and of the favourable prospect of its total ex- 
tinction in a few years, by the happy and successful operatioii» 
(he says) of the funding system.*' But what funding system 
does he mean ? It certainly is not by the operatimi of any linid- 
ing in the administration of Washington or Adams. Tlie pub- 
lic debt increased in both these administrations; and as to 
John Adams, he left the treasury overflowing with debt, and the 
country overrun with internal taxes. It is by the economy and 
wise management of the present administration on/y, that the 
happy effects of which Mr. Hale speaks has been produced, but 
it does not suit him to say so. O, Malignancy, thou art a hate- 
ful monster ! 

Mr. Hale concludes this resolve, by proposing, in conse- 
quence of this flourishing state of the revenue, that Congress 
should appropriate to each state a sum equal to the impost re- 
renue which each state may produce, to be employed for the 
purpose of fortifications. This is what in common life is called 
** a take in." There is something insidious in it, which I shall 
expose when I come to remark on the resolve which follows 
to which this is an introduction. 

** Resolved, That under all existing circumstances, this State 
is entitled to ask and demand of the Government of the United 
States, the appropriation of a sum equal to the amount of the 
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impost rereniie of the part of New^Tork^ to be applied to thttf 
purpose of defending the port and harbour of the said city (of 
New-York.") 

I now go to examine the ground of this resolve, and to de* 
tect the fallacy of it, by la3ring down a certain rule whereby to 
ascertain the quantity of impost revenue arising from the quan- 
tity of ^pulatlon in any of the states, and to distinguish that 
quantity fVom the gross amount of impost revenue collected ia 
any port of entry. 

The total amount of impost revenue arising from ihe total 
population of all the states is t%000,000 dollars, of which sum 
each state contributes a part in proportion to its quantity of 
population, whether it imports into its own state, or purchases 
imported articles in other states with the import duty upon 
them. For example : — 

The state of New-Jersey does not import any thing. The 
eastern part of that state purchase imported articles at the 
port of New- York, and the western part at the port of Phila* 
delphia, and these two ports are collectors of the impost re* 
venue of New-Jersey, which according to its population is 
above 400,000 dollars, as I shall show ; and the merchants of 
whom those purchases are made have the use of that money 
without interest, till they pay it into the treasury of the United 
States. 

I now come to lay down the rule for ascertaining the quan 
tity of impost revenue paid by each state, which is : — 

As the total population of all the states is to the total impost 
revenue of 12,000,000 dollars, so is the population of any state 
10 the portion it pays of that 12,000,000 dollars. 

The total population of all the states, according to the last 
census, taken in 1801, was, at that time, 5,909,758 
The population of New-York, - - 585,050 

Of Pennsylvania, 002,545 

Of New-Jersey, 211,149 

According to the progressive increase of population in the 
United Sutes, which doubles itself in every twenty-four or 
twenty-five years, the population in 1801 will now be increased 

VOL. 1. ^ 
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•DA iburih, and therefore the present population of the state 

•f New^York is, 732,560 

Ditto of Pennsylvania, 739fl81 

Ditto of New-Jerscy, 264,648 

And the total population of all the states is-, 6,637,197 
. To find what portion of 12,000,000 is paid by the state of 
New- York, say, as 6,637,107, the total population, is la 
12,000,000, so is '?32,&60, the population of New-York, to 
the portion it pays of that sum, and 

The quotient will be, . . ^ . • 1,324^426 

That of PennsyWania, 1,361,743 

That of New^ersey, 478^5 

Pennsylvania pays 37*317 more impost revenue than the 
■tate of New-York pays. 

But the case with New-York is, that she exports and im- 
ports far a large part of the southern states, and also for a part 
of the eastern states, and this increases her collection of im- 
post revenue to more than three times the amount of what she 
pays herself. It is this that enables her merchants, many of 
which are British or British agents, to carry on trade. They 
•ell imported articles to other states with the impost duty upon 
them, and receive that impost duty either in money or in pro- 
duce, time enough to m&ke a second voyage with it before they 
pay ft into the treasury of the United States. The capitals of 
those merchants are made up, in a great nteasure, of the impost 
revenue that rests in their hands. It is by the blunders of such 
men as Mr. Hale, who belongs to the Federal facilon of blun- 
dering politicians, that matters of this kind are brought to 
light The blunders of one man- ofien serve to suggest ideas 
lo another man. 

The impost revenue collected at the port of Now- York is 
estimated at more than 4,000,000 dollars, about 3,000,000 dol- 
lars of which is drawn from other states^ and the remaining 
1,324,426 is paid by the population of New-York, which, as 
before said, is 37,317 less than is paid by Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Ha4e*8 proposal is, to demand of the government of the 
United States the approp-^iation of a sum equal to the impost 
revenue of the port of Wew-York ; as if all the impost revenue 
collected there was paid by the state. I have now placed be« 
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lore his eyes the folly as well as the injustice of his proposal, 
and I have also done it to prevent other people being .imposed 
upon 'by such absurdities. 

Mr. Hale concludes his string of resolutions with ihe fol^ 
lowing : — 

*^ Resolved* As the sense of this Legislature, that no nation^ 
Iiowever enlightened, populous, or enterprising it may be, can 
tnaintain a respectable standing as a commercial nation, with- 
out the protection and support of a respectable navy.'* 

in the first place, this resolve is conceived in ignorance and 
founded on a falsehood. Hamburgh has carried on a greater 
comn^erce than any town or city in the European continent, 
Amsterdam excepted, and yet Hamburgh has not a single ves- 
sel of war; and on the other hand, England, with a navfr of 
nearly one hundred and forty sail of the line, besides frigates 
ahnost without number, is shut out by land from all the ports 
on the continent of Europe. 

Navies do not protect commerce, neither is the protection of 
commerce their object They are for the foolish and unprofit* 
able purpose of fighting and sinking each other at sea ; and iht 
result is, that every victory at sea is a victory of loss. The 
conqueror, aAer sinking and destroying a part of his enemies' 
fleet, goes home ivith crippled ships and broken bones. The 
English fire the Tower guns, and the French sing Te Deum. 

But Mr. Hale, in order to have completed his work, shoidd 
have added another resolve, and that should have been about 
the expense of a navy ; for, unless the United States have a 
navy at least equal to the navies of other nations, she had bet- 
ter have none, for it will be taken and turned against her. 
The navy of one nation pays no respect to the navy of another 
nation. 

The expense of the English navy for 1806, according to the 
report of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, in March of that 
year, was upwards of 68,000,000 dollars. The portion of th« 
expense which the state of New-York would have to pay as her 
quota towards raising what Mr. Hale calls a ** respectable 
navyt*^ would be 8,000,000 dollars over and above the impost 
revenue of 1,324,426, and therefore Mr. Hale should have 
finished with a resolve to the following purport x— 
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^ Resolved, As the aenee of thie Legislatiire, that tlie ikr- 
men and landholden of ^e eity and state of New-York ought 
most cheerfully to pay, and this legislature has no doubt biA 
they will pay, the sum of 8|000,000 dollars, annually, OTcr 
and above the impost revenue, as the quota of this state^ to- 
wards raising a ^ retpectdUe napy* to fight either the French 
navy, the Spanish navy, the English navy, or any other navy.** 

As trees cannot be voted into ships by a resolve of the Le* 
gislature, it is first necessary to settle about the expense of a 
■avy, and the manner in which that expense is to be defrayed, 
before they resolve about building a navy. Count the coat is a 
good maxim. Mr. Ilale has begun his work at the wrong end. 

COlOfON SENSE. 

April 3, 1807. 



THREE LETTERS TO MORGAN LEWIS, 

ON HIS PROSECUTION 

OF THOMAS FARMER, FOR ONE HUNDRED 
THOUSAND DOUJIRS DAMAGES. 



LETTER THE FIRST. 

The proud integrity of conscious rectitude fears no approach, 
and disdains the mercenary idea of damages. It is not the 
sound, but the ulcerated flesh that flinches from the touch*. 
A man must feel his character exceedingly yulnerablc, who 
can suppose that any thing said about him, or against him, 
can endamage him a hundred thousand dollars : yet this is 
the sum Morgan Lewis has laid his damages at, in his prose- 
cution of Mr. Farmer, as chairman of a meeting of republican 
citizens. This is a case, abstracted from any idea of damages, 
that ought to be brought before the representatives of the peo- 
ple assembled in Legislature. It is an attempted violation of 
the rights of citizenship, by the man whose oflicial duty it was 
to protect them. 

Mr. Farmer was in the exercise of a legal and constitu- 
tional right. He was chairman of a meeting of citizens, 
peaceably assembled to consider on a matter that concerned 
themselves, the nomination of a proper person to be voted for 
as governor at the ensuing election. Had the meeting thought 
Morgan Lewis a proper person, they would have said so, 
and would have had a right to say so. But the meeting 
thought otherwise, and they had a right to say otherwise. 
But what has Morgan Lewis, as governor, to do with either 
of these cases. ' He is not governor jure divino, by divine 
rigbt, Aor is he ^ov^red wivb ib^ W^ical fu^U^ which covera 
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A king of Englandy that hk can do no wrong; nor is tbe go 
▼emorahip of the atate hia property, or the property of hia 
family connexiona. 

If Morgan Lewia could be ao unwiae and Tain as to suppose 
he eeuld prosecute for what he <»lls damages* he should pro- 
secute every man who compoaed that meeting, except the cist r- 
man ; for, in the office of chairman, Mr. Farmer was a silent 
man on any matter discussed or decided there* Ue could not 
even give a vote on any subject, unless it was a tie vote, which 
was not the case. The utmost aise Mr. Lewis could have 
made of Mr. Farmer, would have been to have subpcenaed him 
to prove that auch reaolves were voted by the meeting ; lor 
Mr. Farmer's signature to those resolves, as chairman of the 
meeting, waa no other than an attestation that such resolves 
were then passed. 

Morgan Lewis, in this prosecution, has committed the same 
kind of error that a man would commit, who ahould prose* 
cute a witness for proving a fact done by a third person, 
instead of prosecuting that third person on whom the fact 
was proved. Morgan Lewis is, in my estimation of character, 
a poor lawyer, and a worse politician. Ue cannot main- 
tain this prosecution ; but I think Mr. Farmer might main- 
tain a prosecution against him. False prosecution ought to 
be punished ; and this is a false prosecution, because it is 
a wilful prosecution of the wrong person. If Morgan Lewis 
has sustained any damage, or any injury, which I do not be- 
lieve he has, it is by the members composing the meeting, and 
not by the chairman. The resolves of a meeting are not the 
act of the chairman. 

But in what manner will Morgan Lewis prove daroagea? 
damages must be proved by iacU ; they cannot be proved 
by opinion — opinion proves nothing. Damages given by 
opinion, are not damages in fact,* and a jury is tied down to 
fact, and cannot take cognizance of opinion. Morgan Lewis 
must prove, that between the time those resolves were passed, 
and the time he commenced his prosecution, he sustained da- 
mages to the amount of one hundred thousand dollars, and he 
must produce facts in proof of it He must also prove that 
those damafea were in coMequencc of those resolves^ and 
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could lie prove all this, it would aot veaeh Mr. Farmer, be* 
cause, as before said, the resolves^ of a meeting are not the act 
of the chairman. 

This k not a case meriBly before a jury oi twelre men. 
The whole public \a a jury in a case like this, for k ooncenMi 
their public rights as citiaens, and it is for the purpose of free»> 
ing it from the quibbling chicanery of law, and to place it in a 
clear intelligible point of view before the people, that I hare 
taken it up. 

But as people do not read long pieces on the approach of 
an election, and as it is probable I may give a second piece 
on the subject of damages, I will stop where I am for the 
present 

THOMAS PAINEL 

iipriZ14,1907. 



LETTER THE SBCONlfir. 

In my former letter, I showed that Morgan Lewis could no4 
maintain a prosecution against Mr. Farmer, because the re* 
solves of a public meeting are not the act of the chairman. 
His signature affixed thereto is not even evidence of his appro* 
bation, though I have no doubt myself but he approved them. 
It is put theje for the purpose of certifying that such resolves 
were passed. In this letter I shadl proceed further loto the 
subjects 

This prosecution is, upon the hce of it^ an attempt to \n\» 
midate the people in their character as citizens, from exercising 
their right of opinion on public men and pubKc measures: 
Had it been a prosecution by one individual against another 
individual, in which the people had no interest or concern, I 
should not have taken the subject up» But it is a case that in* 
volvcs a question of public rights, ai^d which shows that Mor* 
gan Lewis is not a proper person to be entrusted with the guar* 
dianshfp of those rights. In the second place, it is a bad ox* 
ample, because it is giving as governor of the sute, the pemi* 
cious example of instituting frivolous prosecalions for the put* 
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pote of mtking money by them. A man of eonsekNii bM- 
grity would fieel himself abore it, and a man of spirit wooM 
disdain it 

One of the objections stated against Morgan Lewis In those 
resoWes, is, that he had formed a eoalition mth ike Federalists. 
If Morgan Lewis conceiv^ and felt this to be a disgraee to 
him, he most necessarily, as a cause for that conception, ha?t 
considered the Federalists an infemous set of men, and it is 
now incumbent on him to prove them snch, as one of ihs 
grounds on which he is to prore damages. It is tantamount to* 
his having said, in his own manner of speaking, Aey accuee wm 
of being" aesociated with scoundrels. Morgan Lewis is a weak 
man. He has not talents for the station he holds. He entraps 
himself in his own contrivances. 

But if the objection contained in the resolves was ill-lbimdedy 
why did not Morgan Lewis come forward in the spirit of a man 
and the language of a gentleman, and contradict it He wooU 
have gained credit by this, if he was innocent enough to have 
done it The objection against him was publicly stated, and if 
not true, ought to have been publicly refuted ; for, as Morgan 
Lewis is a public man, and the case involves a public questkm, 
it is the public of all parties that have a right to know if the 
objections against him are true or not This case is not a 
question of law, but a question of honour and of public rights. 

The man who resorts to artifice and cunning, instead of 
standing on the firm and open ground of principle, can easily 
be found out When those resolved first appeared, Morgan 
Lewis must have felt the necessity of taking some notice of 
them ; but as it did not suit him at that time either to acknow- 
ledge them or contradict them, he had recourse to a prosec» 
tion, as it would aflbrd a pretence for doing neither. A pros» 
cntion viewed in this light would accommodate itself to the situ* 
ation he was in, by holding the matter in obscurity and indeci* 
sion till the election should be over. But the artifice is too 
gauzy not to be seen through, and too apparently trickish not 
to be despised. 

As to damages, Morgan Lewis has sustained none. If those 
resolves have had any efiect, it has been to his benefit He 
was a lost man among the Republicans before the resolves ap» 
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petred, and their public appearance has given him some stand- 
ing among such of the Federalists who are destitute of honour 
and insensible of disgrace. These men will vote for him, and 
also for Rufus King, the persecutor of the unfortunate Irish. 

I now come to speak on the subject of damages generally ; 
for it appears to me that certain juries have run into great mis* 
takes OB this subject They have not distinguished between 
penaity and- damages. Penalty is punishment for crime. Da* 
mages is indemnification for losses sustained. When a man is 
prosecuted criminally, all that is necessary to be proved is, the 
fact with which he is charged, and all that the jury has to dd 
in this case is to- bring in a verdict according to the evidence 
given. The court then passes sentence conformable to the 
law under which the crime is punishable. If it is by fine, or 
imprisonment, or both, the law generally limits the extent of 
the fine or penalty, and also the period of imprisonment I^ 
does not leave it lo any mad-headed, or avaricious individual* 
or to any jury, to say it shall be an hundred thousand dollars. 

But in prosecutions for what are called damages, two things 
are necessary to be proved. First, the words spoken or pub- 
lished, or actions done. Secondly, damages actually sustained 
in consequence of those words or actions. The words ot ao* 
lions can often be proved, and Morgan Lewis may prove that 
certain resolves were passed at a meeting of the citizens, at 
which Thomas Farmer was chairman. But unless Morgan 
Lewis can prove that the meeting exercised illegal authority in 
passing those resolves, and that he has sustained damage in 
consequence thereof, a jury can award him no damages : and 
certain it is, that juries in cases of prosecution for what it 
called damages, cannot inflict penalties. Penalties go to the 
state, and not to the individual. If in any of the late prosecu^ 
tions, juries have awarded damages where damages were not 
proved, the execution of the verdict ought to be suspended, 
and the case referred to a new trial* ^ 

THOMAS PAINB, 

ApHl 21, 1807. 

Voi^i. 6» 
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Im this letter, I shall continue my obsenrationn on damaget 
generally, and take Morgan Lewis in my way. There are 
two descriptions of men who cannot suffer damages. The oqe 
is the man whose character is already so infamous, that nothing 
said of him can make him appear worse than he is. The other 
is the man whose character is so invulnerahle, that no reproach 
against him can reach him. It falls pointless to the ground, 
or reacts upon the party from whence it came. 

The first time Mr. Jefferson was elected president, the ma« 
jority in his favour was ninety-two to eighty-four. As this 
majority was small, the factions of the Feds redoubled their 
abuse, and multiplied falsehood upon falsehood to throw him 
out at the i\ext election. Their malignity .and their lies were 
permitted to pass uncontradicted, and the event was, that at the 
next election, Mr. Jefferson had a majority of one hundred and 
sixty-two to fourteen. 

As this is an instance that invulnerable character cannot 
suffer damage, I leave it to Coleman, Cullen, and Rufus King, 
to identify the persons of the contrary description; and they 
may, if they please, draw lots among themselves, to decide 
which of them shall stand foremost on the list of infamous 
security from damage. 

When Morgan Lewis, in conversation with William Li\ing 
ston, said that *^De Witt Clinton, Judge Comstock, and Judge 
Johnson, were three of the damnedest rascals that ever dis- 
graced the counsels of a state," the venom and vulgarity of the 
expression were too visible to do injury, and the character of 
the man who said it too equivocal to obtain credit. It was not 
worth the trouble of contradicting. Calumny is a vice of a 
curious constitution. Trying to kill it keeps it alive; leave it 
to itself, and it will die a natural death. 

Chancellor Lansing's ill judged and ill written address to 
the public, comes precisely under the head of calumny. He 
insinuated, in that address, a charge against Governor Clinton, 
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when he (Governor Clinton) was almost three hundred tniles 
distant from New-York, and when called upon by George 
Clinton, jun., to explain himself, that the public might know 
what he meant, refused to do it Mr. Lansing holds the office 
df Chancellor during good behaviour ^ and this is the reverse 
of good behaviour. The words good behaviour, which are 
the words of the constitution, must have some meaning, or why 
are they put there ? They certainly apply to the whole of a 
man's moral and civil character, and not merely to official cha- 
racter. A man may be punctual in his official character, because 
it is his interest to be so, and yet be dishonourable and unjust 
in every thing else. 

Mr. Lansing should have recollected, that Governor Clin- 
ton's long experience in the office of governor, enabled him 
to give useful advice to a young beginner, and his well 
known integrity precludes every idea of his giving any other. 
If Governor Clinton gave any advice to Mr. Lansing on the 
subject he speaks of, Mr. Lansing ought to have felt himself 
obliged to him, instead of which he has turned treacherous and 
ungrateful. 

But though men of conscious integrity, calm and philoso- 
phical, will not descend to the low expedient of prosecuting 
for the sake of what are called damages, there nevertheless 
ought to be a law for punishing calumny; and this becomes 
the more necessary, because it often happens that the prose- 
cutor for damages is himself the calumniator. Morgan Lewis' 
prosecution of Thomas Farmer for one hundred thousand dol-, 
lars damages, is holding Mr. Farmer up to the public as an un- 
ju8t man. Maturin Livingston is playing the same game to- 
wards Mr. Jackson, one of the editors of the Independent Re- 
publican ; and the Anglo-Irish impostor, Cullen, who is secured 
from damage by the infamy of his character, is trpng to make 
three thousand dollars out of Mr. Frank, one of the editors of 
the Public Advertiser. As the matter stands at present, a 
rogue has a better chance than an honest man. 

There is not a man in the United States, Thomas Jefferson 
excepted, that has been more abused by this mean and un- 
principled faction than myaelf; yet I have never proae* 
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euted any of Ihem. I have left them to welter in tbeir own 
Mea. But had there been a law to punish calumnj and Ijing 
1^ penalty, and the money to be given to the poor, I would 
hare done it But as to damages, as I do not believe they 
have diaracter enough of their own to endamafe mine, I eonid 
claim none. 

THOMAS PAHiE. 
ApHi2B, 1807. 



ON TH£ qtUESTIONt WILL THERE BE 
WAR? 



EirsRV ooe Mks» Wifl there he war f The answer to ihis i« 
eifyy wbicb »» l%ai so long m the English gotremment he per* 
wiiiedf #1 her oam disoretion, to search, eaptore, and condemn 
our vessels* control our commerce, impress onr seamen, and 
fire .upofi and plunder our national ships, as she has done, she 
wiU N<4 Dedare War, because she will not give us the ac^ 
knowledged right of making reprisals. Her plan is a mono* 
poljT of war, and she tbkiks to succeed by the manqsuvre of not 
declaring war. 

The case Ihen is altogether a question among ourselves. 
Shall we make war on the English government, as the English 
government has made upon us ; or shall we submit, as we have 
done, and that with long forbearance, to the evil of having war 
made upon us without reprisals ? This is a right statement of 
the case between the United States and England. 

For several years past, it has been the scheme of that go- 
vernment to terrify us, hy acts of violence, into submission to 
her measures, and in the insane stupidity of attempting this, 
she has incensed us into war. We neither fear nor care about 
England, otherwise than pitying the people who live under such 
a wretched system of government. As to navies, they have 
l^t their terrifying powers. They can do nothing against i.s 
at land, and if they come within our waters, they will br i jtken 
the first calm that comes. They can rob us on the o' ean, as 
robbers can do, and we can find a way to indemr.':*/ ourselves 
by reprisals, in more ways than one. 

The British government is not entitlei^. even as an enemy, 
to be treated as eiviliaed enemies are trva'ed. She is a piratOi 
acd should be treated as a pirale. NatUHM4o aot declare i 
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tgainst pirates, but atUck them as a nataral right All drOi- 
ties shown to the British goYcmment, is like peari thrown be- 
fore swine. She is insensible of principle and destitute of 
honour. Her monarch is mad, and her ministers have cau^ 
the contagion. 

The British government, and also the naUoii, deceive them- 
•elves with respect to the power of naries. They suppose that 
ships of war can make conquests at land ; that they can take 
or destroy towns or cities near the shore, and obtain by terror 
what terms they please. , They sent Admiral Duckworth to 
Constantinople upon this stupid idea, and the event has shown 
to the worid the imbecility of navies against cannon on shore. 
Constantinople was not fortified any more than our American 
towns are now ; but the Turks, on the appearance of the Bri- 
tish fleet, got five hundred cannon and a hundred mortars down 
from the arsenals to the shore, and the blustering heroes of the 
navy seeing this, fled like a hound with a rattle at his tail 
The gallant people of Norfolk and its neighbourhood have sent 
Douglas off in a similar manner. An Indian who studies na- 
ture is a better judge of naval power than an English minister. 

In March, 1777, soon afler taking the Hessians at Trenton, 
I was at a treaty held with the five northern nations of Indians 
at East Town, in Pennsylvania, and was often pleased with the 
sagacious remarks of those original people. The chief of one 
of the tribes, who went by the name of King Lastnight^ be 
cause his tribe had sold their lands, had seen some English men 
of war in some of the waters of Canada, and was impressed 
with an idea of the power of those great canoes ; but he saw 
that the English made no progress against us by land. This 
was enough for an Indian to form an opinion by. He could 
speak some English, and in conversation with me, alluding to 
the grehi canoes, he gave me his idea of the power of a king 
of England by the following metaphor. 

" The king of England," said he, " is like a fish. When 
he is in the water he can wag bis tail — ^When he comes on land 
he lays down on his side." — Now, if the English government 
had but half the sense this Indian had, they would not have 
sent Duckworth to Constantinople, and Douglas to Norfolkt to 
ky down oo their side. 
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Accounts from Halifax state, that* Admiral Berkeley has al« 
ledged in writing, that *' his orderai (to Douglas) were not issued 
until every application to restore the mutineers and deserters 
(as he ealb them) had heen made by his Britannic Majesty's 
ministers, consul, and officer, and had been refused by the go- 
vernment of the United States." 

If this account be true, it shows that Berkeley is an idiot in 
governmental affairs ; for if the matter was in the hands of the 
British minister, who is th^ immediate representative of his 
government, Berkeley could have no interference in it. That 
minister would report to his government the demand he made, 
if he made any, and the answer he received, if he received 
any, and Berkeley could act only in consequence of orders re* 
ceived aflenvards. It does not belong to subordinate officers of 
any government to commence hostilities at their own discretion 

I now come to speak of the politics of the day, as they rise 
out of the circumstances that have taken place. 

The injustice of the British government, and the insolence of 
its naval officers, is nd longer to be borne. That injustice, and 
that insolence, grows out of a presumption the British govern* 
roent has set up, which it calls '* the right of search.** There 
is not, nor ever was, such a right appertaining to a nation in 
consequence of its being in war with another nation. Wherever 
such a right existed, it has been by treaty, and where no such 
treaty exists, no such right can exist, and to assume the exercise 
of it is an act of hostility, which if not abandoned, must be re- 
pelled until it be abandoned. The United States cannot even 
cede such a right to England, without ceding the same right to 
France, Spain, Holland, Naples, Italy, and Turkey, or they will 
take it, and the United States must take the consequence. It is 
very difficult matter, and requires great political wisdom, for a 
neutral nation to make a treaty during a time of war with one' 
belligerent nation* that shall not commit her with the other. 
The best way then, since matters are come to the extremity 
they are, is to resist this pretended right of search in the first 
instance. The United States are able to do it, and she is the 
only neutral nation that is able. 

We are not the diminutive people now that we were when 
the r« volition began. Qur population was iben two BiQlioiM 
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«Bd an hal4 it is now between ibc ead fleroi miHioni^ «ad m 
ksft than ten yean will, exceed the population of Bagialii 
The United Stales haTO iaiDreaaed. more in powei^ alnlitjr* aai 
wealth, within the last twenty or twenty^two yeaca» than alii 
did for almost two hundred yeais before«.wkile the atatea weca 
British colonies. 

She owes this to two things, iMependtneef and die n y ri - 
MHtatwe system of goisemmetU. Jx was alwajra tlM ili^vifai 
and impracticable system, of the British govemmeatr to- keif 
the colonies in a state of eontanual nonafs. They* — fei wwa 
to be of full a^e, that she might always- control theok 

While the United States hare been going, forwmid in. ttk 
unparalleled manner, Bngland has be«i goinf badrapaifi 
Her goTemment is » bankrupt, and her people mlaeMfctaL 
More than a miltioff of them are paupenb Her kittf ' ia OMii 
and her parliament i8:corrttptr We ha^e yetto see iHnft the 
present new elected parliament wiU be. There ia eneiMn 
kt it^ whom E proudly call e fi[4end, from idiom theiii wiD 
be great expeoutions^ but i^kot gu,% one hsniBSii imdsptndmu 
m/ember do^ surrounded by such a mass of ignonmoe miA eer^ 
snption as have for many yeara paat governed thaimifertnttaH 
nation. 

The great dependance of England has been on her navy; 
and it is her navy that has been her ruin. The falsely iana^ 
gined power of that navy, (for it was necessary it should be 
amphibioas to perform what Was expected from it,) has prompt^ 
ed the ignorance of her government into insolence towards 
^1 foreign powers, till England has not a friend left amonf na- 
tions. Russia and Sweden will quarter themselves upon her 
purse till it becomes empty, and then very probaMy will tum 
against lier. 

Depending on her navy, she blockaded whole eountHes by 
proclamation, and now, Buonaparte, by way of Justifiable 
retaliation, has blockaded her by land from the commerce of 
the western part of the continent of Europe. Her insolent 
and imbecile expedition to Constantinople; has excluded her 
from the commerce of Turkish Europe and Turkejr in Aata, 
and thrown it into the hands of France— ^nd her 'outrageous 
eonduet^ to uj will- exclude* heri from the^ co mm e ite of the 
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Uaited flMtes. Bj the insolence of the crew of her naTy, the 
is in danger of losing her trade to China; and it is easy to see 
that Buonaparte is paving his way to India by TnriLey and 
Persia, The madness of the British government has thrown 
Turkey into the arms of France* Persia lies between Tur* 
key and India, and Buonaparte is forming friendly connexions 
with the Persian government There u already an enchange 
of ambassadors. Bnoaaparte is sending military officers into 
Persia, and will, with the consent of its government, raise an 
army there, and attack the English monopoly in India. If 
France holds her connexions with Turkey and Persia, Eng- 
land cannot hold India. 

. It is in. this wretched chaos of affairs,^ that the mad govern- 
ment of England has brought on herself a new enemy, by com- 
mencing hostilities against the United States. She must be 
ignorant of the geography of America, or she would know that 
we can dispossess her of all her possessions on the continent 
whenever we please, and she cannot, with safety, keep a fleet 
in the West Indies during the hurricane months. Buonaparte 
will find employment for every soldier she can raise, and those 
she may send to the continent of Europe will become prison- 
ers. There never was an instance of a government conducting 
itself with the madness and ignorance the British government 
has d<me ! This is John Adams' stupendous fabric of human 
wisdom! 

That the British government will disown giving hostile 
instructions to Berkeley I have no doubt It is the trick of 
old governments to do so, when they find themselves wrong, 
and pay s(»ne scape-goat to bear Uie blame. But this will 
not be sufficient The pretended right of search and the 
impressment of our seamen must be abandoned. Three thou- 
sand pf them have been impressed by British ships to fight 
against France. The French government has shown a great 
deal of patience in not complaining of it, for it is a great injury 
to her, and must be redressed, or worse consequences will 
follow. 

I have said, in the former part of this essay, that it is a dif- 
ficult matter, and requires great political wisdom, for a neutral 
nation during a wart to form a treaty with one belligerent na- 
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Uon that shall not commit her with the other* I will now give 
an instance of it. 

In 1794, Washington sent Mr. Monroe as Minister to 
France, and John Jay to England, and gave them contra^ 
dictory instructions. By the treaty that then existed between 
die United States and France, *^ Free skips made free 
goodsJ*^ So that English property on board American ships 
was protected from seizure by France. John Jay made a 
treaty with England, which Washington and the stupid se- 
nate of that day ratified, by which free ships did mot make 
free property, and that French property on board American 
ships could be seized by England. This of consequence vaca- 
ted the free article in the treaty with France, and she availed 
herself of it, and the United States lost the carrjring trade oC 
both nations. There is a Jesuitism in Jay's treaty, which 
says, that the question whether free ships make free goods 
shall be taken into consideration two years after the war. It 
is now more than two years since that war, and, therefore, it 
forms an item with the matters to be now settled with the 
English government. 

The British government have been so long in the habit of 
insolence, that she has not the sense of seeing when the power 
of being insolent ceases. She ought to see that the power of 
France by land is far superior to her power at sea. France, 
by land, can blockade the commerce of England out of Eu- 
rope and India, and the English navy can do nothing to pre- 
vent it. Of what use is it to ** rule the waves^^^ if you cannot 
put your foot on shore! If it was a contest for fisheries, the 
most powerful navy would decide ; but as it is a contest for 
commerce, it is land force that decides, and navies are out of 
the question. 

If the British government were wise, she would cease the 
pretended right of search of her own accord, for it brings her 
into endless trouble. It makes all nations her enemy. Every 
nation detests the piratical insolence of England, and none 
more so than the United States. The spirit that is now raised, 
cannot be appeased until reparation is made for the past, and 
security be given for the future. 

Nevs'York, Aug. 14, 1807. COMMON SENSE. 



ROYAL PEDIGREE.* 



George the Third, who was the grandson of George the 
Second, who was the son of George the First, who was the 
son of the Princess Sophia, who was the cousin of Anne, 
who was the sister of William and Mary, who were the 
daughter and son-in-law of James the Second^ who was the 
son of Charles the First, who was a traitor to his country 
and decapitated as such, who was the son of James the 
First, who was the son of Mary, who was the sister of Ed- 
ward the Sixth, who was the son of Henry the Eighth, who 
was the cold-blooded murderer of his wives, and the pro- 
moter of the Protestant religion, who was the son of Henry 
the Seventh, who slew Richard the Third, who smothered 
his nephew Edward the Fifth, who was the son of Edward 
the Fourth, who with bloody Richard slew Henry the Sixth, 
who succeeded Henry the Fifth, who was the son of Henry 
the Fourth, who was the cousin of Richard the Second, 
who was the son of Edward the Third, who was the son of 
Richard the Second, who was the son of Edward the First, 
who was the son of Henry the Third, who was the son of 
John, who was the brother of Richard the First, who was the 
son of Henry the Second, who was the son of Matilda, who 
was the daughter of Henry the First, who was the brother of 
William Rufus, who was the son of William the Conqnerort 
who was the son of a whore. 

* Supposed to be Mr. Pained 



